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ARTICLE  I. 

WHAT  IS  THE  TRUE  CONCEPTION  OF  CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP  ? 

BT  RET.  3.  O.  MEANS,  ROXBURT,  MASS. 

I.  Importance  op  the  Inquiry. 

The  question  we  propose  to  consider  does  not  owe  its 
importance  to  the  special  interest  which  this  whole  subject 
has  awakened  of  late  years  ;  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
of  vital  moment  for  its  own  sake  and  its  ultimate  relation  to 
practical  piety.  And  no  one  can  imagine  it  is  a  matter 
which  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  when  we  notice 
bow  scrupulous  the  apostles  of  Christ  were  in  discharging 
the  oflSces  of  devotion ;  “  There  are  yet  but  twelve  days 
since  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  to  worship,”  says  Paul  in 
his  speech  before  Felix ;  and  though  mentioned  incidentally, 
the  fact  is  a  fact  of  special  significance.  The  apostle,  who 
was  the  most  enlightened,  liberal-minded,  spiritual  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  who  was  sweeping  away  the  dead  forms  of  Ju¬ 
daism,  went  up  to  Jerusalem  from  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
making  long  and  perilous  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  wor¬ 
shipping  in  the  temple. 

Why  could  he  not  perform  this  service  as  acceptably  in 
Macedonia  ?  He  was  preaching  the  gospel  there,  he  was 
living  a  pure  and  holy  life.  Was  there  not  more  genuine 
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piety  in  this  than  in  withdrawing  from  his  work,  turning 
away  from  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  leaving  his  people  to 
weep  at  his  departure,  unclasping  the  hands  that  clung' 
around  his  neck,  and  hastening  to  Jerusalem  to  lay  a  lamb 
or  a  pair  of  doves  on  the  altar  and  to  burn  incense  ?  Did 
not  this  clear-sighted  man  recognize  the  truth  that  “  work 
is  worship,”  or  that  “  deeds  of  charity  are  the  most  accept¬ 
able  offering”? 

On  one  occasion  the  disciples  of  Ephesus  were  eagerly 
expecting  a  visit  from  their  beloved  teacher.  They  had 
heard  of  his  great  success  in  “the  regions  beyond,”  and 
news  came  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  their  city.  The  church 
was  notified,  and  a  meeting  appointed  to  greet  his  arrival. 
As  their  expectations  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  word 
was  brought  at  the  last  moment  “  that  Paul  had  determined 
to  sail  by  Ephesus ;  for  he  hasted,  if  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  be  at  Jerusalem  the  day  of  Pentecost.”  So  once 
before,  in  the  midst  of  pressing  labors,  he  broke  off  and  left 
them.  They  prayed  him  to  tarry  longer  time,  but  he  con¬ 
sented  not,  but  bade  them  farewell,  saying :  “  I  must,  by  all 
means,  keep  this  feast  that  cometh  at  Jerusalem.  But  I  will 
return  to  you,  if  God  will.  And  he  sailed  from  Ephesus.” 

We  can  easily  imagine  that  some  of  the  disciples  may  have 
thought  this  scrupulous  regard  for  places  and  times  and 
forms  a  melancholy  token  that  the  best  men  are  but  imper¬ 
fectly  sanctified;  possibly  they  counted  the  weakness  a 
remnant  of  Pharisaic  prejudice.  If  there  were  none  among 
the  enlightened  believers  at  Ephesus  who  criticized  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  apostle,  there  are  many  now  who  think  that 
unusual  care  about  rites  of  worship  is  contrary  to  the  spm 
ituality  of  the  gospel.  Indeed,  to  not  a  few  Christians, 
worship,  as  consisting  in  paying  divine  honors  to  God  by 
methods  devised  purely  to  this  end,  savors  of  superstition. 
Religion  is  limited  by  them  to  that  human  side  of  which  the 
apostle  James  speaks :  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  afldictions  and  keeping  themselves  unspotted  from  the 
world.  It  is  conceded  that  there  must  be  religious  services. 
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but  the  design  of  them  is  the  improvement  of  men,  not  the 
honor  of  God.  The  great,  if  not  sole,  aim  is  to  convert  sin¬ 
ners,  and  instruct,  comfort,  and  sanctify  believers.  The 
sermon  and  the  prayers  are  to  this  end  ;  and  the  singing  is 
in  order  to  make  the  service  more  impressive,  heighten  the 
interest,  and  add  force  and  impressiveness  to  the  preaching. 

We  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  implying  that  it  is  not 
one  great  purpose  of  religious  services  to  convert  and  sanc¬ 
tify  men.  But  besides  this,  special  honor  is  to  be  rendered 
to  Almighty  God ;  and  the  object  of  all  our  spiritual  culture 
is  to  prepare  us  to  worship  him  more  suitably.  The  angels 
and  saints  in  heaven  perform  grand  ministries  of  worship. 
And  if  we  needed  neither  preaching  nor  praying  on  our  own 
account,  the  obligations  of  divine  worship  would  be  as 
strong  as  they  are  now. 

II.  Definition  of  Worship. 

There  is  a  distinctive  duty  of  honoring  God,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  other  duties,  any  more  than  lying  is  con¬ 
founded  with  stealing.  A  thief  is  likely  to  be  a  liar ;  and 
all  good  actions  may  be  associated  with  worship,  and  may 
enter  into  the  service,  without  constituting  it. 

A  precise  definition  of  divine  worship  is  :  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  appropriate  conceptions  and  emotions  concerning 
God  in  appropriate  forms. 

The  first  and  essential  condition  is,  that  there  be  concep¬ 
tions  and  feelings  in  the  mind  and  heart  which  ought  to  be 
entertained,  such  as  reverence,  love,  penitence,  and  the  like. 
There  must  be  a  pause  and  silence  of  the  soul,  and  a  lifting 
of  itself  upward  ;  the  dormant  feeling  must  be  working, 
by  internal  aspirations,  or  by  outward,  visible,  audible  mani¬ 
festations. 

The  second  condition  is,  that  the  form  of  expression  be 
appropriate.  It  is  not  every  manifestation  of  right  feeling 
that  is  worship.  Feeding  the  hungry,  giving  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  the  thirsty,  are  acts  of  piety,  but  not  necessarily 
of  worship.  There  is  an  expression  appropriate  to  the 
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nature  of  the  emotions  and  of  the  being  towards  whom  they 
are  uttered.  And  in  Christian  worship  the  feelings  must  be 
such  as  the  gospel  requires,  and  the  expression  in  forms 
which  harmonize  therewith.' 

III.  Duty  op  Worship. 

1.  A  just  conception  of  God  and  of  our  relations  to  him, 
of  itself  determines  the  propriety  of  worship.  He  is  worthy 
of  it ;  and  it  is  not  derogatory  to  his  perfections  to  believe 
that  he  desires  and  is  pleased  with  the  homage  of  men. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  while  it  benefits  us,  adoration  and 
praise  are  really  of  no  account  with  God.  He  is  supremely 
happy  in  himself,  our  holnage  does  not  increase  his  honor, 
he  does  not  need  our  praise.  The  lamb  which  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  as  a  thank-ofiering,  and  the  loaves  of  bread  which  were 
laid  on  the  altar,  were  of  no  use  to  him.  And  our  hymns 
and  bowing  in  prayer,  our  sacraments  and  solemn  ordi-^ 
nances  are  really  of  no  greater  value.  The  heart  is  what 
he  regards.  And  the  best  proof  of  a  right  heart  is  an 
upright  life. 

True,  the  best  proof  to  men  of  a  right  heart  is  an  upright 
life.  But  he  who  searches  the  heart  does  not  need  even 
this  token.  And  yet  he  is  pleased  with  it.  And  he  is 
pleased  with  services  which  have  special  regard  to  his  honor. 

It  is  an  utterly  unworthy  conception  of  God  to  suppose 
that  because  of  his  greatness  our  worship  contributes 
nothing  to  his  happiness.  Has  God  no  heart?  Is  there 
nothing  in  his  universe  that  can  give  him  joy  ?  Why,  the 
very  amplitude  of  his  being,  instead  of  removing,  brings  him 
into  the  closest  sympathy  with  the  lowliest  of  his  creatures. 
He  has  avenues  by  which  everything  he  has  made  can 

1  Vinet  defines  worship  as  “the  interior  or  exterior  aet  of  adoration — adora¬ 
tion  in  act ;  and  adoration  is  nothing  less  than  the  direct  and  solemn  rccognitioa 
of  the  being  and  presence  of  Gh)d,  and  of  our  obligations  towards  him." — Pas¬ 
toral  Theology,  Part  III.  §  1.  In  the  German  Theory  of  Worship,  as  given  in 
this  Review,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  791,  it  is  defined  as  “the  representation,  by  means 
of  forms  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  the  inward  faith  of  the 
believer." 
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approach  him.  Creatures  do  not  affect  each  other  so  easily 
as  every  creature  affects  the  Creator.  The  violet  does  not 
appreciate  the  fragrance  of  its  sister  lily  of  the  valley.  The 
rose  does  not  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  violet.  Man,  a  higher 
being,  whose  nature  takes  them  into  his  own,  watches  over 
them  and  delights  in  the  incense  with  which  they  repay  his 
care.  The  flowers  are  far  beneath  us.  Can  we  therefore  have 
no  enjoyment  in  the  tributes  they  offer?  And  does  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  a  little  flower  give  pleasure  to  the  noble  creature 
man ;  and  cannot  the  infinite  God  perceive  and  enjoj’-  the 
tributes  which  loving  human  hearts  present  to  him  ? 

There  is  no  being  so  sensitive  to  whatever  may  give  pain 
or  pleasure  as  God.  God  is  all  heart.  No  one  can  so  ap¬ 
preciate  love ;  to  no  being  is  it  so  blessed.  No  creature  has 
such  feelings  to  be  wounded  by  disobedience  or  grieved  by 
neglect.  He  is  alive  to  everything  intended  for  his  honor. 
He  is  sensitive  to  the  slight  which  the  most  grovelling  crea¬ 
ture  may  show  to  its  Creator.  He  recognizes  the  blind 
movements  of  matter  in  his  praise,  the  dancing  leaves,  the 
flashes  of  auroral  light,  fire  and  hail,  stormy  wind  fulfilling 
his  word,  mountains  and  all  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars. 
The  modest  floweret  gives  more  pleasure  to  the  Creator 
than  to  all  bis  creatures.  And  so  far  from  being  above 
noticing  how  men  treat  him,  made  in  his  image,  designed 
to  hold  fellowship  with  him,  lingering  here  a  little  while  in 
order  to  be  fitted  for  his  society  in  heaven ;  what  God  has 
done  to  win  us  to  love  and  honor  him  is  the  best  proof 
how  he  values  our  homage.  In  literal  truth,  and  not  in 
any  accommodated  sense,  “  the  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his 
people  ” ;  he  loves  to  be  honored  by  the  worship  of  his 
creatures ;  he  delights  in  the  service  of  loving  hearts. 

Rites  of  worship  are  simply  the  language  with  which  we 
express  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  our  heavenly  Father. 
And  that  he  is  touched  by  them,  so  far  from  being  deroga¬ 
tory  to  him,  enhances  bis  glory.  The  more  sensitive  we  are 
to  pleasure  and  pain  from  the  most  insignificant  things,  the 
more  capacious  does  our  nature  prove  itself  to  be.  And 
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God  would  not  be  God  if  he  did  not  desire  and  enjoy  the 
worship  of  his  creatures. 

2.  That  it  is  necessary  for  our  good  is  admitted  by  those 
who  see  no  other  propriety  in  it.  They  who  lay  the  whole 
stress  of  religion  on  the  oflSce  it  holds  in  human  culture,  do 
not  exaggerate  the  value  of  divine  ordinances.  There  can 
be  no  spiritual  life  without  worship.  The  soul  is  dwarfed, 
man  is  shrunk  back  into  a  lower  type  of  being,  when  he  is 
cut  off  from  sensible  communion  with  Heaven.  The  laws 
of  human  development  seem  to  be,  that  a  germ  must  be 
introduced  into  the  lower  from  the  higher.  The  civili- 
zation  of  nations  has  been  by  colonization,  by  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  a  higher  life  from  without,  to  leaven  and  elevate. 
And  in  worship  the  human  race  is  brought  into  contact 
with  him  whose  inspiration  giveth  understanding.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  philosophical  basis  for  divine  worship  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  religious  faculty  in  man  which  needs  to  find 
suitable  expression  in  order  to  come  to  self-consciousness 
and  to  attain  its  power  and  fill  its  sphere. 

3.  The  importance  which  the  Bible  attributes  to  this 
duty  is  seen  in  the  very  structure  and  contents  of  the  reve¬ 
lation.  The  object  of  the  holy  scriptures  is  to  give  such  a 
knowledge  of  God,  and  excite  such  emotions  as  shall  fiow 
out  in  worship,  and  to  make  known  by  what  rites  and  in 
what  methods  service  must  be  rendered.  The  common¬ 
wealth  of  Moses  was  little  more  than  a  grand  ritual  of  wor¬ 
ship.  And  while  the  Jewish  economy  has  passed  away,  and 
its  burdensome  ceremonials  are  no  longer  in  force,  the  fact 
that  God  so  carefully  instituted  that  complicated  system  has 
instructive  lessons  for  Christians.  It  shows  the  necessity 
of  great  attention  to  the  service  we  render,  and  the  just  order¬ 
ing  of  it.  It  teaches  modesty  and  diffidence  in  pronouncing 
that  rites  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed  are  absurd  or 
puerile,  and  that  ceremonies  which  we  do  not  see  the  reason 
of  are  superstitious.  God  set  forth  the  system  of  Judaism. 
He  knew  the  danger  of  superstition  and  formalism,  and  how 
liable  forms  are  to  be  abused.  And  he  was  the  same  spir- 
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itual  being  to  the  Jew  he  is  to  the  Christian.  An  attention 
to  outward  forms  and  to  ritualistic  ceremonies  entered  into 
the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  pure  worship  of  David  and 
of  Isaiah,  and  of  Peter  and  John  and  Paul,  to  an  extent 
which  would  shock  the  notions  of  many  good  men  now. 
Humility  and  modesty  in  judging  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  these  things  would  be  no  serious  injury. 

Not  only  did  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  scrupulously 
observe  rites  which  many  would  be  likely  to  judge,  if  they 
saw  such  things,  frivolous,  if  not  perilous ;  it  is  to  bo  noted 
that  after  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord,  and 
after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  disciples  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  to  the  temple  to  worship.  They  were  observ¬ 
ing  the  feast  of  Pentecost  when  they  received  the  great 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  Paul,  the  most  free  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  the  old  dispensation,  paid  his  vows  at  the  altar.  He 
discarded  circumcision,  but  he  shaved  his  head  and  per¬ 
formed  lustral  purifications. 

^  All  this  took  place  after,  and  in  complete  harmony  with, 
that  conversation  of  Christ  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  in 
which  we  have  the  pregnant  sentence  which  sets  forth  spir¬ 
ituality  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  true  and  Christian  worship. 

IV.  Spirituality  op  Worship. 

The  gospel  edition  of  Leviticus  is  comprised  in  a  single 
verse  which  the  Lord  Jesus  uttered  as  he  sat  on  the  mouth 
of  Jacob’s  well.  He  was  returning  with  his  apostles  from 
the  temple  worship  of  Jerusalem.  The  Samaritan  woman 
claimed  a  higher  sanctity  for  mount  Gerizim  than  for  mount 
Zion.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour 
cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  at  this  mountain  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  very  conciseness  and  brevity  of  a  law  sometimes 
renders  it  liable  to  be  misinterpreted  and  calls  for  copious 
explanation.  Many  have  drawn  the  inference  from  this 
declaration  of  our  Master,  that  in  proportion  as  we  dispense 
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with  the  forms  we  realize  the  spirit  of  worship ;  and  that 
for  the  highest  spirituality  the  formal  elements  must  be 
wholly  eliminated. 

Now  there  is  no  better  way  of  ascertaining  what  spiritual 
worship  is,  than  by  considering  the  worship  of  Christ  and 
of  the  apostles  and  of  holy  men  of  old.  The  worship  which 
our  Lord  rendered  was  spiritual.  The  worship  of  Paul,  of 
Peter,  and  James  was  spiritual.  The  worship  of  Isaiah,  of 
David  and  Moses  and  Abraham,  was  spiritual.  Looking  at 
the  illustrations  which  the  holy  scriptures  give,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  modes,  times,  places,  are  purely  circumstantial, 
and  vary  under  varying  conditions  of  society  ;  and  that  the 
essential  thing  is,  that  there  be  real  life,  the  spirit  of  living 
faith,  in  the  service.  Spiritual  worship  is  the  spirit  worship- 
ping.  The  error  to  guard  against  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
of  smothering  the  life  by  forms  which  God  does  -not  autho¬ 
rize,  and  attributing  virtue  to  divinely  authorized  forms 
after  the  spirit  has  departed ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
neglecting,  as  needless,  forms  which  are  scriptural. 

1.  Spirituality  of  worship  does  not  imply  that  there  is  no 
sanctity  to  be  recognized  in  special  places  and  seasons. 
The  true  conception  of  Christian  worship'  demands  both 
sanctuaries  and  sabbaths. 

Some  have  misapprehended  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the 
Samaritan  woman,  and  have  thought  he  intended  to  teach 
that  it  was  wrong  to  make  so  much  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
rites  of  the  temple,  and  that  one  place  was  no  more  to  be 
regarded  than  another. 

Why  then  did  Jesus  himself  go  at  regular  intervals  to  Je¬ 
rusalem  ?  What  aroused  his  indignation  in  seeing  his  Father’s 
house  made  a  house  of  merchandise ;  and  why  did  he  scourge 
the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  it?  Who  established  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  who  ordered  the  arrangements  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple  ?  Did  not  God  himself  ?  And  does  the  Son  of  God 
mean  that  this  was  all  wrong,  that  it  was  a  mistake  ? 

So  far  from  it,  our  Lord  added  new  sanctity  to  the  tem¬ 
ple.  He  worshipped  there.  And  he  simply  declares  in  his 
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discourse  in  the  vale  of  Shechem,  that  the  exclusive  wor¬ 
ship  of  Judaism  is  ended ;  that  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
rites  is  no  longer  required ;  that  the  Father  seeketh  those 
to  worship  him  whose  hearts  are  right,  not  those  who,  as 
Samaritans  or  J ews,  claim  descent  from  Abraham. 

Both  scripture  and  reason  teach  that  special  seasons  and 
special  places  are  to  be  devoted  to  public  worship.  The 
sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  are  hallowed  by  one  and  the 
same  divine  command  :  “Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths  and 
reverence  my  sanctuary  ”  was  the  original  ordinance ;  ^  and 
the  gospel  has  only  modified  the  form, without  abrogating 
the  substance,  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
We  are  bound,  under  the  Christian  economy,  to  devote  to 
God  a  certain  portion  of  time  as  a  sabbath.  We  need  it. 
God  requires  it.  It  is  one  part  of  spiritual  worship.  There 
is  no  need  of  arguing  this  point.  And  so  the  Christian 
sanctuary  is  no  less  to  be  set  apart  for  the  special  worship 
of  our  Redeemer  and  Lord.  Our  convenience  and  the  honor 
of  God  demand  it.  Some  think  it  unscriptural  to  imagine 
that  God  is  more  truly  present  in  a  house  of  worship  than 
elsewhere.  Was  he  not  present  in  the  tabernacle  and  in 
the  temple  in  a  special  sense,  and  with  a  glory  he  mani¬ 
fested  nowhere  else  ?  That  notion  of  God  which  supposes 
that  he  cannot  be  in  some  special  place  would  prove  that 
he  can  be  in  no  special  place.  And  if  he  is  in  no  special 
place  he  is  nowhere.  And  God  nowhere  is  no  God. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  God  without  giving  him  a  definite 
locality.  We  are  compelled,  by  the  finiteness  of  our  minds, 
to  think  of  him  thus.  He  gives  this  representation  of  him¬ 
self.  He  is  specially  present  in  heaven.  There  is  a  place 
in  heaven  where  the  divine  majesty  most  gloriously  appears. 
The  saints  and  angels  worship  before  the  throne.  And 
there  are  places  on  earth  where  God  draws  nigh  to  men,  in 
a  special  sense.  As  the  patriarchs  wandered  through  Syria 
the  Lord  Jehovah  appeared  to  them,  and  they  erected  altars 
on  the  spot.  Instead  of  worshipping  in  chance  places,  they 

1  Levit.  xix.  30. 
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came  back  afterwards  to  these  altars.  They  lingered  around 
them.  The  encampment  grew  to  a  village,  the  village  to  a 
city,  the  city  became  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  the  altar 
the  temple.  The  temple  of  Solomon  was  where  Abraham 
erected  the  altar  to  sacrifice  Isaac. 

When  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  in  the  wilderness  a  cloud 
descended  and  rested  upon  it  in  token  of  God’s  presence. 
And  the  temple,  which  took  the  place  of  the  tabernacle,  was 
visited  by  similar  symbols.  In  the  holy  of  holies  God  was 
pleased  to  show  himself  as  nowhere  else.  The  Lord  was  in 
his  holy  temple.  It  was  not  superstition  which  made  David 
cry  out:  “When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God”?  David 
had  enlightened  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Godhead.  There  are  no  nobler  representations  of  the  di¬ 
vine  spirituality  than  the  Hebrew  scriptures  present.  They 
knew  in  those  days  that  God  was  everywhere.  When  Solo¬ 
mon  was  dedicating  the  temple,  he  exclaimed :  “  Heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee  ;  how  much  less 
this  house  which  I  have  built  I  ”  But  with  the  same  breath 
Solomon  invoked  the  special  presence  of  God  in  that  house ; 
and  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  the  Lord  appeared ;  a  cloud 
descended  and  filled  the  house,  and  filled  every  heart  with 
awe.  Was  there  no  meaning  in  that  sublime  scpne  ? 

We  do  not  look  for  such  manifestations.  But  does  the 
gospel. remove  God  farther  away?  Does  not  the  gospel 
give  new  assurances  of  the  real  presence  of  our  Saviour 
among  his  worshipping  people  ?  Do  we  believe  that  God 
was  present  in  the  ancient  temple,  and  shall  we  not  believe 
that,  in  a  literal  and  blessed  sense,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
keeps  his  sacred  promise,  and  is  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  his  name  ? 

It  is  a  profound  remark  of  Chamock,  that  in  worship 
there  is  not  only  an  approach  of  man  to  God,  but  “  an  ap¬ 
proach  of  God  to  man.”  ^  He  bows  his  heavens  and  comes 
down;  darkness  is  under  his  feet.  We  do  not  see  how  he 
comes.  He  clothes  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment. 


^  Attributes,  Discourse  IV.  head  3,  reason  4. 
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Our  Saviour  was  not  more  literally  present  on  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes,  than  he  is  present  now  in  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord’s  house  set  apart  for  his  service. 

The  warrant  of  the  scriptures  for  the  Christian  sanctuary 
meets  the  demands  of  our  renewed  nature.  We  are  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  it  is  easier  to  realize  the  presence  of  God  in 
some  places  than  in  others.  And  wherever  we  instinc¬ 
tively  recognize  his  presence,  in  whatever  place  vivid  and 
solemn  ideas  of  God  are  spontaneously  and  habitually  ex¬ 
cited,  there  to  us  God  specially  is.  If  we  are  accustomed 
to  do  certain  things  in  certain  places,  we  do  them  easier 
and  more  pleasantly  there  than  elsewhere.  There  are  hab¬ 
its  of  thought  and  feeling,  moods  of  emotion  whiph  depend 
on  outward  conditions  and  associations  gathered  by  age 
and  silently  hallowing  a  place  of  worship.  There  are  styles 
of  building  which  the  mind  comes  to  connect  with  places 
of  prayer.  It  is  a  little  thing.  But  a  little  thing  may  be  a 
great  help  or  a  great  hinderance.  A  solemn  strain  of  mu¬ 
sic  which  is  usually  heard  in  devotion,  if  it  falls  on  the  ears 
of  men  in  the  busy  streets,  will  interrupt  them  and  render 
them  thoughtful.  It  is  wise  to  take  advantage  of  these  invis¬ 
ible  influences  which  memory  gathers  about  the  sanctuary. 
Without  chrisms  and  anointings,  a  hallowed  incense  is 
insensibly  difiused ;  and  the  places  which  are  consecrated 
by  the  least  interference  of  our  conscious  wills  may  be  the 
most  truly  sacred. 

2.  As  the  spiritual  character  of  Christian  worship  does 
not  dispense  with  set  times  and  places,  so  neither  does  it 
abrogate  set  forms  of  worship.  Spirituality  is  not  measured 
by  the  character  of  the  formal  rites. 

Many  suppose  simplicity  and  spirituality  are  the  same 
thing.  But  the  simple  flowers  on  the  platform  of  the  Music 
Hall  in  Boston,  and  the  baldness  of  the  service,  does  not 
make  the  worship  there  more  spiritual  than  the  worship  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Neither  simplicity  nor  complexity  are  gauges  of  spirituality. 
We  cannot  measure  a  feeling  by  a  rule  of  gold  any  better 
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than  by  a  rule  of  iron ;  and  fresh  flowers  are  as  material  as 
wax  candles.  The  offering  of  prayer  in  words  is  no  more 
spiritual  than  sacrificing  a  lamb  and  burning  incense.  It  ig 
a  strange  mistake  to  suppose  that  if  worship  is  simple  it  ig 
therefore  spiritual,  and  that  in  proportion  as  rites  multiply 
spirituality  disappears.  Dr.  Payson  would  never  be  guilty 
of  the  presumption  of  imagining  that,  because  he  lifted  up 
holy  hands,  and  poured  forth  vocable  sounds  of  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  he  was  a  more  spiritual  worshipper  than 
Abraham,  the  friend  of  God.  The  father  of  the  faithful 
arranged  a  heap  of  stones,  killed  a  lamb,  and,  with  careful 
rites,  sprinkled  the  blood  and  laid  portions  of  the  animal  in 
order,  and  burnt  a  sacrifice. 

The  nature  of  the  rite  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  the  service  ;  this  depends  wholly  on  the  state  of  the 
heart.  In  all  worship  material  symbols  are  used,  and  must 
be  used.  Language  is  a  symbol.  And  though  certain  symbols 
seem  to  us  more  delicate,  less  gross,  more  etherial,  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  to  the  spiritual,  God  regards  them  simply  as  they 
express  devout  feelings.^  Some  of  the  most  spiritual  wor¬ 
shippers  have  had  the  most  complicated  rites.  Thus  it  was 
with  patriarchs  and  prophets.  While  those  who  have  re¬ 
duced  rites  of  worship  to  the  fragrance  of  fading  flowers 
have  dissolved  the  spirit  into  thin  air.  Without  some  for¬ 
mal  rites  there  can  be  no  worship.  For  worship,  in  its  very 
idea,  is  a  form.  It  is  an  expression  of  feeling,  piety  taking 
to  itself  a  form ;  the  embodiment  of  spiritual  emotions. 
And  the  great  question  is :  What  is  the  appropriate  expres¬ 
sion  of  pious  feeling  now  among  Christians  ? 

3.  The  forms  of  spiritual  worship  vary.  They  are  adapted 
by  God  to  the  progressive  changes  of  society.  That  which 
expressed  the  pious  feeling  of  Abraham  would  not  express 
the  pious  feeling  of  Wilberforce.  More  than  three  thousand 
years  are  between  them ;  they  stood  on  opposite  sides  of 

1  “  The  most  delicate  and  fitting  form  which  can  be  employed,  that  which 
approaches  nearest  to  spirit,  is  speech.”  —  Grcrman  Theory  of  Worship,  ut  supra, 
p.  790.  Approaches  nearest.  Yes ;  but  how  much  nearer  to  Sirius  is  a  man  on 
a  hill-top  than  a  man  in  the  valley  ? 
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Calvary.  There  was  at  first  a  patriarchal  economy :  Abel 
offered  his  first-fruits,  Enoch  walked  with  God,  Abraham 
went  to  Moriah  and  sacrificed  a  lamb.  There  was  an  en¬ 
largement  of  this  cultus  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Samuel 
and  David,  by  divine  direction,  introduced  other  changes. 
Our  Saviour  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He 
took  up  the  ancient  economy  as  it  had  grown  to  be,  and 
instituted  new  rites,  very  different  in  important  respects, 
less  cumbrous  and  burd’ensome.  But  we  make  a  great 
mistake  if  we  suppose  the  gospel  worship,  because  of  its 
simplicity,  is  more  spiritual  than  that  of  holy  men  of  old. 
All  the  rites  of  worship  which  God  ordained  in  the  Bible 
are  rites  of  spiritual  worship.  They  have  been  precisely 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
given.  And*  the  spiritual  worship  adapted  to  us  is  that 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  authorizes  in  the  Bible  ;  no  more  and 
no  less. 

4.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find  certain  new  sacraments 
to  be  observed  through  all  time.  But  there  is  no  formal 
ritual  of  worship,  such  as  the  Old  Testament  contains.  And 
for  the  reason  that  a  new  ritual  was  npt  needed.  The  New 
Testament  joins  on  to  the  Old.  It  takes  the  Old  Testament 
up  into  itself,  and  baptizes  it  with  the  name  of  Christ.  What¬ 
ever  in  the  old  economy  is  not  superseded,  whatever  is  not 
out  of  harmony  with  the  new,  is  of  as  much  force  now  as 
ever.  Many  things  had  reference  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation. 
With  the  extinction  of  the  nation,  all  this  scaffolding  fell 
at  once.  The  sacrificial  economy  was  superseded  by  the 
offering  of  the  Lamb  of  God  once  for  all.  There  is  to  be  no 
more  sacrifice  for  sin.  With  the  end  of  sacrifices  there  was 
an  end  of  the  priesthood.  Circumcision  gave  place  to  Chris¬ 
tian  baptism.  But  with  these  changes,  which  the  gospel 
necessarily  makes,  and  their  accompaniments,  all  the  rest 
remains.  Our  Saviour  did  not  abrogate  the  system  which 
he  found,  and  which  he  indeed  had  previously  framed. 
He  worshipped  according  to  it,  and  left  his  disciples  to 
worship  thus,  substituting  certain  rites  for  others.  It  is 
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doubtful  whether  the  apostles  understood  at  first  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  keep  the  passover.  The  Lord’s  supper 
gradually  superseded  the  old  rite.  And  all  other  changes 
were  by  the  spontaneous  development  of  gospel  doctrines 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  modifying  the  previous  cultus. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  look  in  the  New  Testament  alone 
to  see  what  Christian  worship  should  be.  All  of  the  Old 
Testament  not  inconsistent  with  the  New  is  equally  impor. 
tant.  The  gospel  takes  for  granted  all  it  finds  ready  for  it 
The  spiritual  life  of  the  first  dispensation  is  perpetuated. 
We  are  not  to  consult  our  notions  of  what  is  expedient  and 
what  is  frivolous  and  unimportant.  We  are  to  follow  the 
pattern  shown  to  us  in  the  mount.  The  great  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  service  which  is  pleasing  to  God  are  impressed 
on  the  old  economy.  There  are  suggestions  as  to  the  mode 
of  serving  him  which  we  are  bound  to  follow.  Reverence 
for  the  sabbath  and  for  the  sanctuary  would  be  no  more 
obligatory  if  the  New  Testament  contained  express  direc¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  them.  Services  which  meet  our  necessi- 
sities,  and  which  are  in  harmony  with  ancient  forms,  and 
which  are  nowhere  forbidden,  are  required  of  us.  Concerts 
for  prayer,  jubilees  of  missions,  fast  days  and  thanksgivings, 
answer  to  similar  seasons  in  olden  times.  The  Christian 
church  festivals  are  in  place  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  and  pen- 
tecost,  and  the  like.  The  Jews  were  bound  by  special 
ordinance  what  ones  to  observe,  and  how.  We  are  bound 
by  the  same  Spirit  to  observe  some ;  but,  within  certain 
limits,  we  are  left  free  to  choose  what  ones,  and  how  to 
keep  them. 

6.  The  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  twofold :  making 
too  much  of  forms,  as  though  that  was  devotion,  and  sweep¬ 
ing  them  away,  as  though  that  was  spirituality.  Supersti¬ 
tion  and  scepticism  are  simply  opposite  poles  of  rationalism. 
And  rationalism  in  worship  judges  everything  by  what  it  is 
supposed  the  necessities  of  the  soul  or  the  reason  of  the 
thing  demands.  Thus,  instead  of  binding  themselves  by 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Bible,  men  frame  modes  of  wo^ 
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ship  according  to  their  taste.  Whatever  conduces  to  the 
beauty  of  the  service,  and  is  fitted  to  impress  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  whatever  is  serviceable  and  has  gained  a  place,  though 
it  be  contrary  to  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  is  made  a  part 
of  worship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sceptic  rejects  every 
rite  and  service  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  him  as 
useful,  or  to  which  he  does  not  happen  to  be  accustomed. 
No  matter  that  God  authorized  it,  or  the  like  to  it.  “  That 
was  the  Old  Testament  1  ”  As  though  God  authorized  in 
the  Old  Testament  anything  which  we  are  entitled  to  pro¬ 
nounce  frivolous  and  absurd.  “  True,”  says  the  sceptic, 
“the  Jews  were  commanded  to  observe  such  ceremonies, 
and  were  held  strictly  to  forms.  But  it  is  not  «}afe.  It 
savors  of  superstition.  It  is  apt  to  be  perverted.”  As  though 
God  allowed  superstitious  practices  to  the  Jews ;  as  though 
he  did  not  see  how  good  things  might  be  perverted.  And 
80  the  sceptic  sweeps  away  what  his  judgment  does  not 
approve. 

We  are  not  to  presume  to  honor  God  by  services  which 
his  word  interdicts  or  abrogates.  But  in  guarding  against 
this,  which  has  seemed  heretofore  the  chief  danger,  we  are 
not  to  swing  into  the  opposite  extreme  and  neglect  such 
rites  as  he  has  ordained,  and  has  not  abolished.  We  are  not 
to  demand  an  explanation  of  everything.  It  may  be  inex¬ 
plicable  to  Abraham  why  God  bids  him  go  to  a  distant  moun¬ 
tain  to  ofier  sacrifice.  One  place  seems  as  good  as  another. 
But  he  does  well  to  obey.  The  temple  will  one  day  stand 
on  that  mountain,  the  Son  of  God  take  the  place  of  Isaac, 
and  Abraham  become  the  father  of  the  faithful.  The  apostle 
Paul  may  not  see  the  advantage  of  washing  and  shaving  his 
head,  and  performing  a  vow.  But  it  is  not  superstition  for 
him  to  obey  God  in  such  a  way.  The  Scotch  Covenanters 
at  Cambuslang  may  not  comprehend  the  full  significance  of 
the  sacraments.  But  they  observe  them  because  they  are 
divinely  ordained,  and  they  do  well  to  sing  psalms  and  break 
bread  and  pour  out  wine  in  joyful  remembrance  of  the 
Lamb  of  God  whoso  blood  was  shed  for  man  on  Calvary. 
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The  bowing  of  the  head  and  the  silent  response  in  prayer 
may  not  seem  of  much  account.  The  choral  anthem  trem* 
bling  in  the  air  is  but  a  wave  of  sound  that  breaks  upon  the 
ceiling  and  is  lost.  But  prayer  and  praise  are  required  by 
God,  and  are  not  spending  breath  in  vain. 

Whatever  forms  we  use  or  disuse,  it  is  the  spirit  worship, 
ping  that  is  of  consequence.  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a 
dead  lion  ;  but  if  both  be  dead,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
dead  lion  is  the  more  majestic  corpse,  and  lies  in  state  with 
greater  dignity. 

V.  Conceptions  and  Emotions  demanding  Expression  in 
Christian  Worship. 

As  it  is  the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  underlies  and 
gives  meaning  to  worship,  we  cannot  have  the  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  Christian  worship  unless  we  determine  what  emo¬ 
tions  Christians  ought  to  have  and  to  express  towards  God. 
Brought  into  familiarity  with  the  circle  of  truths  which  the 
gospel  reveals,  there  are  peculiar  conceptions  and  emotions 
demanding  expression  and  distinguishing  the  service  we  are 
to  render.  They  all  seem  to  be  included  under  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of:  (1)  The  recognition  of  God  as  manifested  in 
Christ,  (2)  adoration  and  reverence,  (3)  homage,  (4)  grati¬ 
tude  and  praise,  (5)  penitence  and  faith,  and  (6)  love  and  joy. 

1.  The  distinctive  recognition  of  God  in  Christ  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  Christian  worship.  The  New  Testament  presents 
God  in  more  glorious  manifestations  and  in  more  winning 
attitudes  than  the  Old  Testament.  The  Son  of  God  appears 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  King  and  Lord  of  all.  As¬ 
criptions  of  praise  and  divine  homage  are  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

There  can  be  no  Christian  worship  where  these  vital 
truths  are  ignored  or  are  not  dominant  and  pervasive. 
They  are  the  starting-point.  They  must  give  tone  and 
color  to  every  service.  If  Jesus  Christ  is  not  our  God  and 
Saviour,  then  we  must  not  worship  him,  we  must  not 
associate  him  in  every  rite  with  God  the  Father.  If  he  is 
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the  Son  of  God  with  power,  then  he  holds  a  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion,  as  Redeemer  and  Intercessor,  and  must  be  met  with 
peculiar  homage. 

In  the  ancient  economy  God  appeared  as  Jehovah.  By 
that  name  he  demanded  homage.  He  was  jealous  of  any 
partition  of  his  prerogative.  But  when  he  bringeth  in  the 
First  Begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith.  Let  all  the  angels 
of  God  worship  him.  This  is  my  beloved  Son ;  worship 
him. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  our  worship  should  be  such  as 
to  bring  out  and  emphasize  and  illuminate  the  blessed  truth 
that  we  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  begotten 
Son,  our  Lord ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe  generally,  and  in 
many  churches  in  this  country,  the  service  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  begins  with  the  doxology.  And  there  is  an  obvious 
propriety  in  the  custom.  The  apostle  Paul  almost  invari¬ 
ably  begins  his  epistles  with  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God  in 
Christ :  “  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  saints 
which  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  ; 
Grace  be  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  “Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Thus  he  proceeds.  These  epis¬ 
tles  are  of  the  nature  of  sermons,  and  indicate  the  style  of 
apostolic  preaching.  A  formal  recognition  of  God  in  Christ 
may  have  constituted  the  opening  doxology  of  the  apostolic 
worship.  Coming  in  again  at  the  close  of  worship  as  it 
comes  in  at  the  close  of  the  epistles,  the  whole  service  is 
bound  together  by  the  name  of  Christ,  as  by  a  golden 
band. 

2.  Under  adoration  we  include  awe,  reverence,  solemnity, 
admiration,  and  the  like  feelings,  which  arise  in  view  of  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  divine  attributes.  The  propriety 
of  adoration  is  so  obvious  that  nothing  need  be  said  to 
vindicate  it.  The  Psalms  and  other  inspired  models  of 
prayer  make  adoration  a  chief  element.  It  has  a  use  many 
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overlook.  We  need  to  dwell  on  the  attributes  of  God 
and  to  magnify  and  laud  him.  It  is  the  means  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  Deity  vividly  to  our  minds.  It  assists  us  to 
think  of  him  as  a  real  and  personal  being.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  vagueness  in  our  ideas  of  God ;  we  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  his  greatness,  we  diffuse  his  glory,  and  insensibly  run 
into  pantheism.  Acts  of  adoration  compel  us  to  gather  up 
and  concentrate  our  thoughts  on  a  personal  Divinity. 

3.  The  idea  of  homage  underlies  all  worship.  As  adora¬ 
tion  is  the  feeling  which  is  due  upon  the  simple  perception 
of  the  divine  character,  homage  is  the  feeling  which  is  due 
upon  the  perception  of  God  as  sustaining  certain  relations 
to  us  as  our  sovereign  Lord.  The  whole  service  indeed  is 
an  act  of  homage,  an  acknowledgment  of  dependence  and 
responsibility,  a  confession  that  we  belong  to  God  and  owe 
him  obedience ;  a  consecration  of  ourselves  to  his  service. 
But  homage  in  Christian  worship  takes  up  another  feeling. 
We  are  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  has  redeemed 
us,  and  we  belong  to  him  and  owe  him  special  service.  We 
are  brought  into  a  new  relation  to  the  Father ;  made  sons 
of  God,  having  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we 
cry  Abba  Father.  And  our  allegiance  to  our  Redeemer 
must  be  expressed  in  our  homage. 

4.  We  need  not  speak  of  the  large  place  which  must  be 
given  to  the  expression  of  gratitude  and  praise  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  redeemed  sinners.  But, 

5.  Penitence  and  faith,  the  feelings  connected  with  guilt  and 
atonement,must  give  the  chief  character  to  Christian  worship. 
Humility  and  self-abasement,  sorrow  for  sin,  confession,  renun¬ 
ciation,  supplication,  the  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of 
expiation,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
demand  distinctive  expression  in  our  services.  All  worship 
among  all  nations  has  hinged  upon  sacrifices.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  worshippers  is  that  of  prostration,  as  sinners  im¬ 
ploring  mercy  and  propitiating  justice.  The  consciousness 
of  sin  is  stronger  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  than  it  was 
in  the  hearts  of  men  of  old.  We  know  that  it  is  not  in  our 
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power  to  wash  away  guilt,  but  help  is  laid  upon  one  who  is 
mighty.  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
is  our  propitiation.  We  do  not  offer  the  sacrifice  which  was 
the  great  event  in  the  worship  of  old.  We  appropriate  by 
faith  the  sacrifice  made  in  our  behalf.  We  hold  up  the  cross, 
and  seek'  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of  him  wdio  hath 
borne  our  sins  thereon.  In  Christian  worship  the  feelings 
which  spring  from  our  sinfulness,  and  which  once  dictated 
sacrifices,  gather  around  the  cross. 

6.  The  key-note  of  the  gospel  is  salvation.  And  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  salvation  awakens  are  love  and  joy.  And  thus 
the  final  and  complete  object  of  Christian  worship  is  to  mani¬ 
fest  love  and  joy. 

The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  pre-eminently  a  joyful  service. 
Great  strictness  of  obedience  was  required.  The  great  day 
of  atonement  was  a  day  of  oppressive  solemnity.  Remem¬ 
brance  of  sins  was  kept  up  by  the  victims  daily  bleeding  on 
the  altars.  But  the  characteristic  of  Jewish  worship  was  joy¬ 
fulness.  The  sacrifices,  with  few  exceptions,  were  at  the  same 
time  feasts  for  the  worshippers.  The  grandeur  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  the  gorgeous  ceremonials,  the  music  and  singing,  were 
to  express  joy  :  “  My  soul  doth  boast  herself  in  the  Lord.” 
Boasting  in  the  Lord,  taking  as  it  were  personal  pride  in  his 
glory,  was  a  feeling  the  pious  Jew  cherished.  He  gloried 
in  the  Lord.  As  a  poet  chooses  a  hero  for  his  song,  the 
psalmist  cries :  “  The  Lord  has  become  my  song.”  There  are, 
indeed,  penitential  psalms.  No  one  has  gone  into  lower 
depths  than  the  depths  out  of  which  David  cried.  But  the 
tone  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  is  jubilant.  Thanksgiving  and 
the  voice  of  melody  ring  through  it. 

Now  if  love  and  joy  so  abounded  in  the  Jewish  w'orship, 
what  place  should  they  occupy  in  Christian  worship  ? 
The  gospel  is  glad  tidings :  “Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is 
come.”  Angels  awakened  the  shepherds  to  praise  him. 
Kings  from  the  east  brought  gold  and  frankincense  and 
myrrh.  Have  we  nothing  but  sighs  and  tears  to  offer  ? 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  feeling  too  much  our  guilt,  and 
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of  dwelling  too  much  on  the  cross.  This  ought  j’-e  to  do, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  The  great  tragedy  of 
Calvary  has  cast  a  dark  shadow  forward.  Contemplations 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of  our  sinfulness  have  given 
a  dirge-like  tone  to  our  worship.  Plaintive  tunes  have  been 
made  the  favorite  tunes  for  chorals.  The  church  music  is 
chiefly  on  the  minor  key.  We  sing  misereres  in  the  choir, 
but  oratorios  are  too  jubilant,  and  are  delegated  to  concerts 
and  academies  of  music.  But  do  we  understand  the  fulness 
of  gospel  grace  in  making  no  more  of  the  joyful  emotions 
in  our  worship  ?  Did  ever  God’s  people  have  such  reason 
to  sing  loud  anthems  as  Christians  have  ?  When  Jesus  was 
crucified  the  disciples  stood  afar  off  weeping.  But  after 
bo  had  risen  from  the  grave,  when  they  saAv  the  clouds  part¬ 
ing,  the  King  ascending,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
gladness. 

We  worship  a  Saviour  not  now  hanging  upon  the  cross, 
but  sitting  upon  the  throne.  He  suffers  no  more.  On  his 
head  are  many  crowns.  And  because  of  the  happiness  of 
God,  as  the  Puritan  Charnock  well  says,  cheerfulness  should 
give  the  tone  to  Christian  worship.^ 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  emotions  demanding  expres¬ 
sion  in  Christian  worship  which  will  not  fall  under  these 
classes.  And  unless  all  these  find  an  appropriate  place, 
something  is  lacking.  We  need  not  give  utterance  to  all  in 
every  service,  of  course ;  at  times,  some,  at  times,  others 

1  “  God  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  happy,  therefore  wc  must  approach  him  with 
eheerfulncss  ;  he  is  a  Spirit  of  infinite  majesty,  therefore  w'C  must  come  before 
him  with  reverence ;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  high,  therefore  wc  must  offer  up 
our  sacrifices  with  the  deepest  humility ;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  holy,  there¬ 
fore  we  must  address  him  with  purity ;  he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  glorious,  we 
must  therefore  acknowledge  his  excellency  in  all  that  we  do,  and  in  our  measures 
contribute  to  his  glory,  by  having  the  highest  aims  in  his  Worship ;  he  is  a  Sj)irit 
infinitely  provoked  by  us,  therefore  we  must  offer  up  our  worship  in  the  name 
of  a  pacifying  Mediator  and  Intercessor.”  —  Ut  supra,  head  2,  divis.  6,  ^  11. 
Charnock  specifies,  by  enumeration,  eleven  “  Spiritual  habits  to  be  acted  in 
worship  ” :  faith,  love,  sense  of  weakness,  spiritual  desires  for  God,  thankfulness 
and  admiration,  delight,  reverence,  humility,  holiness,  with  raised  aims  at  the 
glory  of  God,  and,  eleventhly,  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
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will  be  predominant.  But  opportunity  must  be  found  for 
all  in  the  circle  of  our  services.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
single  out  one,  or  a  few,  for  exclusive  manifestation.  Some 
worship  wholly  towards  love  and  joy.  Many  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  feelings  connected  with  sin  that  joyful  tones 
are  smothered.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  some  churches  to 
make  most  of  adoration  and  praise.  There  can  bo  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  the  feelings  which  gather  about  the  cross  must 
give  form  and  color  to  the  whole.  Everything  is  to  work 
up  towards  Calvary,  and  everything  to  flow  oft’ from  Calvary. 
But  the  strong  feelings  we  are  to  pour  forth  in  view  of  the 
body  broken  and  the  blood  shed  for  our  sins  are  not  feel¬ 
ings  of  sadness,  but  of  inexpressible  love  and  trust  and  joy. 

With  such  emotions  demanding  utterance,  in  what  ways 
does  the  Holy  Spirit  indicate  that  we  shall  express  them  ? 


YL  Forms  appropriate  to  express  Christian  Feelings 
IN  Worship. 

The  external  forms  of  Christian  worship  now  seem  to  be 
included  in  four  particulars  :  (1)  prayer  and  praise  in  vocal 
and  musical  expression;  (2)  the  presentation  of  thank- 
ofiferings  ;  (3)  reading  and  meditating  upon  the  word  of 
God,  and  preaching  ;  (4)  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper. 

1.  Prayer  has  a  prominence  in  Christian  worship  it  never 
had  before.  We  use  the  word  not  simply  to  signify  suppli¬ 
cation,  which  is  only  a  small  part  of  prayer,  but  as  including 
adoration  and  homag<^  and  ascriptions  of  praise,  in  which 
worship  distinctively  consists.  Praise  is  a  part  of  prayer, 
and  prayer  is  a  part  of  praise.  Indeed,  everything  in 
divine  service  may  be  considered  as  only  modifications  and 
various  expressions  of  prayer  and  praise. 

•If  it  were  possible,  all  might  join  aloud  in  public  prayer. 
But  it  is  utterly  impracticable  and  it  is  not  necessary. 
Bowing  the  head,  assuming  a  reverent  posture,  fixing  the 
thoughts  on  God,  responding  in  hefirt  to  the  petitions  and 
praises  of  the  minister,  is  as  truly  joining  in  the  prayer  as 
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though  we  gave  audible  utterance.  The  closing  of  the 
eyes  may  be  as  true  prayer  as  the  opening  of  the  lips. 
There  is  this  significance  in  the  position  we  assume ;  not 
merely  do  we  shut  out  the  world  and  show  obeisance  to 
God,  but  by  our  posture  we  express  our  participation  in 
what  is  done  in  our  behalf.  If  we  stand  up  to  praise  the 
Lord,  and  make  the  psalm  our  own,  following  the  words 
and  adopting  the  music  as  the  expression  of  our  emotions, 
wo  sing,  though  our  voices  are  not  heard.  God  hears  our 
hearts  singing. 

For  the  expression  of  adoration  and  praise,  and  the  love 
and  joyfulness  of  Christian  worship,  singing  and  music  are 
needed  in  the  largest  measure.  Music  was  a  chief  constit¬ 
uent  in  the  worship  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  it  is  more 
important  now.  It  is  capable  of  filling,  and  is  destined  to 
fill,  a  nobler  place  and  to  make  our  pure  and  simple  ser¬ 
vices  more  impressive  and  inspiring  than  the  most  gorgeous 
rites  of  baptized  heathenism. 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  of  the  participation  of  the 
congregation  in  the  service  of  song ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  insisted  upon.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
in  urging  congregational  singing  we  lay  less  stress  on  the 
part  which  belongs  to  music,  as  such,  in  our  devotions. 
Lest  it  should  be  thought,  by  making  such  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  psalms,  that  only  singing  was  to  be  used  in  worship, 
it  was  not  enough  that  directions  to  praise  God  with  the 
harp  and  and  various  instruments  were  distributed  through 
the  Psalter,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  closed  the  collection  with 
the  resonant  command :  “  Praise  God  with  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  with  the  psaltery  and  harp,  with  stringed  in¬ 
struments  and  organs ;  praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals, 
upon  the  high-sounding  cymbals ;  let  everything  that  hath 
breath  [with  every  instrument  capable  of  music]  praise  the 
Lord.” 

The  spontaneous  utterance  of  deep  emotion  is  not  in 
speech  or  in  song,  but  in  simple  sound.  Articulate  language 
is  not  capable  of  expressing  the  utmost  solemnity  of  feeling. 
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There  are  delicate  shades  of  emotion  which  can  only  be 
breathed  out  in  sighs  and  interpreted  by  music.  And  yet, 
instead  of  recognizing,  as  the  scriptures  do,  that  the  highest 
praise  cannot  be  uttered  by  the  voice,  some  hesitate 
about  making  instruments  even  adjuncts  to  singing.  That 
grand  Christian  instrument,  the  organ,  is  employed  rather 
to  aid  our  voices  and  produce  emotions  suitable  for  worship, 
than  to  give  expression  to  them,  as  the  only  channel  capa¬ 
ble  of  pouring  out  in  full  volume  the  praises  of  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

Now  in  the  service  arranged  by  special  divine  direction 
music  held  a  prominent  part.  The  psalms  were  probably 
never  sung  by  voices  alone.  Suitable  persons  were  trained 
to  “  play  skilfully  and  make  a  loud  noise.”  Not  a  few  psalms 
.were  composed  music  and  words  together,  the  music,  it 
would  seem,  being  Avritten  first,  and  the  words  adapted  to 
it.  Directions  are  given  in  the  titles  of  many  psalms  for 
the  instrumentation  by  Avhich  they  were  to  be  performed. 
And  the  notes  which  David  composed  were  as  truly  inspired 
as  the  verses.  He  took  his  harp  and  struck  off  the  sounds 
which  expressed  his  spiritual  emotions.  And  only  when 
those  sounds  were  again  aAvakened  was  the  psalm  truly 
repeated.  David,  like  Beethoven,  could  not  express  the 
spiritual  thoughts  Avithin  him  by  Avords.  Music  was  to  both 
of  them  the  natural  language. 

In  fact,  to  look  at  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  language  is 
only  an  inferior  sort  of  music.  Words  are  sounds  articulated ; 
sounds  Avith  suitable  joints  and  hinges,  to  turn  this  Avay  and 
that.  Musical  notation  is  a  universal  alphabet.  Letters  are 
a  kind  of  musical  signs,  signs  what  sounds  to  make ;  and 
speaking  is  simply  making  sounds.  The  value  and  meaning 
and  expressiveness  is  wholly  in  the  sound,  not  in  the  letters. 
And  however  the  most  exultant  sound  can  be  produced,  by 
one  Avord,  by  many  words  wrought  into  an  eloquent  period, 
by  peculiar  words  rythmically  connected  and  welded  into  a 
song  or  psalm,  or  by  the  melting  of  words  together,  the  hinges 
and  joints  being  loosened  and  the  full  volume  of  sound  rol- 
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ling  continuously  along ;  however  the  sounds  of  praise  can 
best  be  uttered,  in  that  way  they  are  to  be  uttered.  We 
may  employ  our  own  voices,  or  call  to  our  aid  the  more 
expressive  vocal  organs  of  others;  or,  if  we  can  find  no 
human  throat  suflSciently  sonorous,  we  may  go  abroad  in¬ 
to  nature  and  discover  what  God  has  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  contrive  in  a  grander  organ  all  the  possibilities 
of  sound.  The  mightiest  instrument  is  but  a  magnified 
voice  ;  it  is  speaking  through  a  thousand  instead  of  through 
one  windpipe.  And  the  flexible  muscles  of  a  human  throat 
are  no  more  truly  God’s  workmanship,  nor  more  truly 
designed  for  praising  him,  than  the  organ  constructed  by 
the  intelligence  God  has  given  to  that  end.  God  has  estah 
lished  the  laws  of  sound  and  the  resonant  qualities  of  cer¬ 
tain  materials,  and  taught  man  to  combine  them  for  the 
praise  of  his  glory.  And  we  might  as  properly  be  pre¬ 
cluded  from  assisting  the  sight  of  our  eyes  by  lenses  as 
from  assisting  the  music  of  the  soul  by  instruments. 

It  is  the  heart  which  sings  in  praising  God,  not  the  voice ; 
the  value  of  music  is  value  which  the  soul  puts  into  the 
sounds  and  utters  by  them.  And  if  our  hearts  cannot  utter 
what  they  feel,  because  our  instruments  are  too  poor,  if  we 
are  dumb  of  song  as  some  are  dumb  of  speech,  we  may 
sing  with  the  fingers  if  we  are  cunning  thereto,  as  the  dumb 
man  talks  with  his  fingers ;  or  we  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
such  as  are  divinely  gifted  with  song  or  instrumental  skill. 
And  when  our  hearts  respond  to  the  strains  of  song  and 
music,  when  Ave  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  adopt¬ 
ing  them  as  our  own  and  rejoicing  in  them,  he  who  hears 
in  secret  detects  the  silent  undertone  in  our  hearts,  and 
accepts  the  praises  which  are  so  jubilant  that  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  aid  to  utter  them. 

2.  The  presentation  of  offerings  needs  to  be  recognized 
as  an  act  of  the  purest,  most  elevated  Christian  Avorship. 

That  we  are  to  take  the  Avords  of  the  Bible  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  “  bring  an  offering  ”  when  we  come  into  his 
courts,  as  we  bring  a  prayer  and  a  psalm,  many  do  not 
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understand.  “  That  belonged  to  Judaism.  We  no  longer 
make  sacrifices.”  Yes  ;  many  no  longer  make  sacrifices 
when  they  come  to  worship. 

Under  the  ancient  economy  a  large  part  of  divine  service 
consisted  in  presenting  offerings.  Of  old,  men  used  their 
tongues  less  in  serving  God  and  their  hands  more.  There 
were  fewer  prayers  and  songs,  less  preaching,  more  obla¬ 
tions  and  sacrifices  ;  they  uttered  their  feelings  by  more 
emphatic  language.  Civilization  has  affected  the  speech  of 
man  chiefly  —  loosened  the  play  of  his  tongue.  The  ancient 
notion  was,  that  deeds  speak  louder  than  words,  and  that  it 
was  a  truer  way  of  praising  the  Lord  to  bring  a  costly  treas¬ 
ure  which  could  be  used  in  the  service,  and  lay  it  on  the 
altar.  They  thought  this  was  truer  homage  and  heartier 
gratitude  than  simply  lifting  up  the  voice  and  pouring  out 
volumes  of  sound. 

The  first  worship  of  which  we  have  an  account  was  not 
by  prayer,  nor  by  singing,  nor  by  sermon;  and.no  sacra¬ 
ments  were  administered  :  “Abel  brought  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock.  And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his 
offering.”  And  when,  under  divine  guidance,  the  ritual  of 
the  ancient  church  was  established,  when  inspired  prophets 
preached  and  Aaronitic  priests  approached  the  throne  of 
grace,  while  the  smoke  of  sacrifices  and  odor  of  incense 
ascended,  and  when  king  David  wrote  the  hymns  and 
arranged  the  music  for  the  choir,  worship  was  not  complete 
unless  precious  gifts  were  laid  as  offerings  on  the  altar. 

Is  there  anything  in  Christianity  that  changes  this  ?  The 
sacrifice  is  abolished,  the  priesthood  has  given  way. 
Prayer  and  praise  are  as  needful  as  ever.  Are  offerings 
no  parts  of  Christian  worship  ? 

Then  what  a  mistake  those  wise  men  made  who  came 
from  the  East  when  they  heard  Christ  was  born,  and 
brought  gifts,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Christian 
worship  was  inaugurated  with  thank-offerings,  and  it  is  to 
be  perpetuated  with  thank-offerings. 

Our  Saviour  made  almsgiving  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
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gospel.  He  received  the  most  costly  gifts  presented  in 
homage  to  himself.  He  commended  the  woman  who  brake 
the  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  a  gift  that  seemed  needless  and 
wasteful.  He  approved  of  the  waste  and  absolved  her  sing 
therefor.  And  when  he  went  to  the  temple  to  observe  the 
sincerity  of  the  worshippers,  what  position  did  he  choose  ? 
Ho  did  not  sit  on  the  pulpit  stairs  and  observe  who  wag 
most  melted  by  the  preaching.  He  did  not  listen  to  hear 
who  prayed  loudest,  or  who  sang  most  divinely.  He  sat 
over  against  the  treasury,  to  see  how  they  paid  their  devo¬ 
tions. 

The  act  of  the  widow  so  commended  was  an  act  of  simple 
worship.  The  treasury  was  a  common  collection  for  gene¬ 
ral  purposes,  for  the  support  of  the  temple  and  the  like. 
She  did  not  give  because  a  moving  appeal  had  been  made 
for  starving  people  in  some  distant  frontier.  Her  two  mites 
hardly  swelled  the  stream  that  flowed  into  a  treasury 
already  rich.  Doubtless  the  widow  needed  the  money 
more  than  the  treasury.  And  the  mites  may  have  laid  there 
till  some  Roman  soldier,  in  the  sack  of  the  temple,  got  them 
and  spent  them  ^for  drink.  It  was  not  for  charity’s  sake 
that  the  widow  gave  all  her  living ;  it  was  in  worship  of 
God,  as  an  act  of  homage,  of  love,  and  thankfulness.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  money  did  go  into  the  pocket  of  a  drunken  soldier; 
she  offered  it  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  had  regard  to  her 
and  to  her  offering. 

An  offering  expresses  feelings  with  an  emphasis  no  other 
mode  of  worship  does.  It  is  a  symbolical  act  of  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  God  is  entitled  to  all  our  possessions.  It  is 
a  token  of  homage,  a  tribute  of  sovereignty.  It  is  the  most 
marked  proof  of  love.  In  the  gospel  church  offerings  are 
more  appropriate  and  are  more  needed  than  of  old.  God 
is  now  more  glorified  by  gifts  than  ever.  To  overlay  the 
temple  with  gold-leaf,  to  prepare  rich  vessels  and  vestments, 
was  no  such  honor  to  God  as  to  erect  Christian  churches, 
clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  build  hospitals,  send 
Bibles  and  missionaries  through  the  world. 
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The  gospel  has  developed  a  spirit  of  benevolence  which 
makes  charitable  institutions  the  characteristic  of  Christian 
civilization.  Large  sums  are  devoted  to  religious  purposes. 
But  there  is  a  fault  in  the  secular  character  which  our  chari¬ 
ties  have  assumed.  They  are  given  more  for  the  sake  of 
relieving  men  than  of  honoring  God.  They  are  monuments 
of  pity  rather  than  of  piety.  They  are  not  enough  regarded 
as  religious  offices.  It  is  well  to  give  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  the  thirsty,  but  it  is  a  better  act  when  the  feeling  that 
prompts  is  love  to  the  Saviour,  recognizing  the  needy  as 
his  representative,  and  doing  it  as  unto  the  Lord.  It  is  this 
reference  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  making  our  charitie.s  tributary 
of  worship  to  him,  that  needs  to  be  emphasized.  A  one¬ 
sided  notion  of  the  truth  that  good  works  do  not  avail  for 
salvation,  a  fear  lest  they  might  come  to  be  regarded  as 
propitiating  God,  has  made  many  suspicious  of  looking  upon 
offerings  in  the  light  in  which  the  Old  Testament,  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  his  apostles  speak  of  them.  Things  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  many  feel  it  a  disturbance  to  devotion 
to  have  the  subject  of  money  introduced  and  hear  the  rat¬ 
tle  of  money-boxes.  They  complain  that  their  enjoyment 
in  worship  is  spoiled  by  being  called  upon  to  give.  Occa¬ 
sional  contributions  are  tolerated  as  necessary  evils.  If 
what  is  needful  could  be  procured  in  some  other  way  the 
contribution-box  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Sabbath  and 
the  church  be  no  more  profaned  by  any  allusions  to  giving. 
And  yet  these  persons  have  no  such  horror  of  the  prayers 
or  of  singing  —  that  is  devotional. 

The  Sabbath  profaned  by  making  offerings  to  the  Lord  I 
It  is  the  day,  and  the  church  is  the  place,  for  this  most 
imperative,  most  grateful  and  hearty,  most  acceptable  and 
solemn,  act  of  worship.  While  we  are  not  to  abstain  from 
charity,  as  we  do  not  abstain  from  prayers,  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week,  there  should  be  a  more  marked  and  thank¬ 
ful  offering  made  on  the  sabbath,  as  a  special  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  Kedeemer.  It  is  hardly  practicable  to  change 
our  customs,  especially  in  this  direction.  But  there  ojight 
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to  be  a  place  for  giving  gifts  in  every  service  of  public  wor- 
ship.  It  is  not  the  amount  given  that  is  essential,  as  it  ig 
not  the  length  of  the  prayer  or  the  loudness  of  the  praise 
that  is  of  moment.  But  enough  should  be  given  to  remind 
us  that  we  belong  to  God,  and  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  all  we  have  and  are  to  him.  In  many  churches 
the  scriptural  custom  is  preserved  of  making  offerings  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  service. 

3.  Reading  and  meditating  upon  the  word  of  God  and 
preaching  have  come  to  fill  a  prominent  part  in  public  wor¬ 
ship.  The  sermon,  in  fact,  is  making  the  other  elements  of 
worship  subordinate  and  tributary.  What  is  its  true  func¬ 
tion?  Has  preaching  any  place  in  worship  distinctively 
considered  ?  Is  it  not  an  intruder  that  has  forced  itself  in 
where  it  does  not  rightly  belong,  to  crowd  out  more  devo¬ 
tional  ordinances?  Not  a  few  declare  that  such  is  the  fact. 
And  many  who  insist  upon  the  pre-eminent  importance  of 
preaching,  do  not  recognize  it  as  strictly  worship.  They 
value  it  for  the  office  of  conversion  and  instruction,  and  not 
as  a  chief  method  of  giving  glory  to  the  Saviour.^  But  if 
the  preacher  is  nothing  but  a  teacher  or  an  orator  he  ought 
to  be  sent  down  to  the  platform.  He  is  the  ambassador  of 
God,  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  God,  and  is  constituted  an 
organ  of  communication  from  God.  As  a  medium  of  divine 
communication  in  worship,  the  highest  place  belongs  to  the 
reading  of  the  word.  And  the  sermon  is  fitly  made  a  chief 

1  Even  Vinct  says  that  preaching  “  is  rather  appended  to  worship  than  a 
constituent  part  of  it.  Only  when  we  generalise  the  idea  of  worship, — make 
it  embrace  all  that  has  God  for  its  object,  all  that  is  by  our  intention  related  to 
Grod,  —  only  then  can  we  call  preaching,  or  the  teaching  of  religious  truths, 
worship,  and  that  not  more  nor  less  than  every  good  work.”  “  Adoration,” 
according  to  Klopstock,  as  quoted  by  Harms,  “  is  the  essential  element  in  pub¬ 
lic  worship ;  the  teaching  and  exhortation  of  the  minister,  notwithstanding  their 
great  utility,  are  not  elements  of  so  essential  a  character.”  “  Die  unterrichtende 
Ermahnung.”  “  Preaching  is  an  ad^tion  to  worship,  and  is  not  itself  worship. 
Harms  is  not  wrong  in  proposing  hours  of  worship  in  which  preaching  shall  not 
be  introduced.  This  would  not  tend  to  disparage  preaching,  but  to  set  a  higher 
estimate  on  worship.”  —  Harms,  Vol.  H.  p.  123;  Vinet,  ut  supra.  Part  IIL 
sect.  1. 
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part  of  divine  service ;  for  besides  its  great  office  of  pro¬ 
moting  our  spiritual  culture,  it  holds  a  place  in  the  direct 
worship  of  our  Redeemer. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  preaching  as  an  ordinance  of  in¬ 
struction,  but  only  of  that  side  of  it  which  touches  upon 
worship. 

Now  in  spiritual  worship,  as  has  been  said,  two  things  are 
involved,  the  approach  of  man  to  God,  and  the  approach  of 
God  to  man.  There  can  be  no  complete  service  unless 
both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  :  if  God  is  not  sensibly 
present,  all  is  vain.  Draw  nigh  to  me,  and  I  will  draw  nigh 
to  you.  There  must  be  this  mutual  action  of  God  toward 
us,  and  of  our  souls  towards  God. 

In  ancient  times  the  divine  participation  was  by  visible 
or  audible  tokens.  When  holy  men  worshipped  a  form 
appeared,  a  cloud  seemed  hovering,  a  lightness  flashed  forth', 
an  angelic  appearance  was  seen,  words  were  heard.  Abra¬ 
ham  was  sensible  that  God  was  before  him,  for  he  heard  his 
voice  and  conversed  with  him.  The  communications  he 
received  were  the  most  certain  evidence  of  the  real 
presence. 

Are  we  left  with  no  such  tokens  of  God's  presence? 
Does  he  speak  no  word  of  invitation  and  welcome  and 
instruction  and  encouragement  to  us  ?  Precisely  this  most 
assured  communication  with  our  heavenly  Father  we  have, 
in  the  fullest  measure.  The  Son  of  God  became  incarnate 
as  the  Word,  and  the  holy  scripture  is  given  to  fill  in  our 
worship  the  place  which  the  miraculous  manifestations  filled 
in  olden  time.  In  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  in  preaching 
God  comes  near  to  us.  When  the  scriptures  are  opened, 
the  incarnate  Word  is  before  us.  If  we  heard  a  voice 
responding  when  our  prayers  had  been  offered,  if  out  of  the 
depths  there  came  words  of  promise,  of  warning,  and  reproof, 
of  hope,  should  we'  not  listen  ?  Thus  is  he  speaking  when 
his  ambassador  repeats  the  message.  So  far  from  being  an 
incidental  thing,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our  service  is 
the  act  in  which  the  Lord  communicates  directly  with  us.  . 
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And  preaching,  in  its  original  purpose  and  legitimate 
character,  is  reading  the  Bible  so  as  to  give  due  emphasis, 
and  make  the  meaning  plain.  A  sermon  is  only  such  an 
expansion  of  scripture  as  will  convey  the  sense  fully.  The 
preacher  takes  the  truths  which  God  reveals  and  translates 
them  into  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  Few  would  understand 
if  he  read  the  communication  as  it  was  given  in  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  He  must  transfer  the  meaning  into 
other  language.  And  a  sermon  is  simply  opening  the  plain 
English  of  the  Bible.  The  various  heads  and  illustrations 
and  arguments  and  appeals  are  only  tones  and  modulations 
of  voice  employed  to  emphasize  the  text. 

While  in  one  aspect  preaching  is  only  the  emphatic  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible,  it  serves  also  to  make  the  worshipper 
vividly  sensible  of  the  presence  of  God.  The  preacher  may 
so  present  the  character  of  God,  and  give  such  living  por¬ 
trayal  of  his  glory,  that  while  listening  we  may  seem  to  see 
God.  The  preacher  may  so  work  upon  us  as  to  lift  us  into 
the  conscious  presence  of  the  majesty  of  heaven.  The  Lord 
Jesus  may  be  revealed  while  his  minister  is  showing  his 
death.  Under  the  inspiration  of  some  preacher  whose  lips 
had  been  touched  with  coals  from  the  altar,  men  have  felt 
as  though  God  himself  did  beseech  them  to  be  reconciled 
to  him.  In  prayer  and  in  praise  we  have  not  succeeded, 
perhaps,  in  getting  near  to  our  Lord.  But  under  the  awe 
and  pressure  of  some  sermon  we  have  said :  How  awful  is 
this  place.  It  is  no  other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the 
very  gate  of  heaven. 

It  is  a  great  oflSce  of  preaching  to  bring  God  distinctly 
to  view,  to  dispel  our  vague  conceptions  and  make  us  see 
him  as  he  is.  The  main  scope  of  the  sermon  is  sometimes 
the  illustration  of  the  divine  character,  or  the  vindication 
of  divine  providence.  The  discourse  may  be  a  spiritual 
meditation,  the  utterance  of  truths  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
awakens  in  a  thoughtful  believer.^  There  is  no  exhortation, 

^  “  There  arc  also  disconrscs,  which  in  form  arc  addressed  to  an  audience, 
bnt  which  nevertheless  have  this  chanacter  of  mcditational  flow,  such  as  the 
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but  by  the  thoughts  presented  our  souls  are  filled  with 
emotions  of  reverence  and  love  and  praise.  We  are  drawn 
near  to  God;  the  distance  between  us  vanishes;  he  seems  to 
be  dwelling  in  our  hearts  ;  he  is  with  us. 

Now  this  is  worship ;  this  being  in  sensible  contact  with 
Christ  is  worship.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  rite  so  ful¬ 
fils  the  prime  condition  of  securing  the  sensible  presence 
of  God  to  the  soul  as  the  preaching  of  the  word  secures  it. 
The  soul  is  perhaps  in  a  more  devotional  frame,  more  full 
of  love  and  reverence  and  thankfulness  and  joy  during  the 
sermon,  and  flows  out  towards  God  in  more  ardent  aspi¬ 
rations,  and  is  offering  more  hearty  vows  of  service  during 
the  sermon,  than  during  any  other  part  of  the  worship. 

The  silently-working  influence  which  has  brought  preach¬ 
ing  into  the  prominence  it  holds,  is  because  in  the  new 
dispensation  it  is  as  the  word  that  God  has  come  to  men. 
Under  the  old  economy  it  was  as  sovereignty,  as  law,  which 
employs  material  symbols,  ensigns  of  authority,  and  formal 
demonstrations  of  power,  that  the  Deity  was  manifested. 
Now  it  is  as  the  word,  speaking  to  the  heart  and  working 
in  the  mind  and  will,  as  light  and  love  and  life,  that  he 
comes  nigh. 

The  element  of  worship  in  preaching  is  not  as  well  under¬ 
stood  as  it  should  be.  The  possibility  and  the  necessity  of 
it  should  be  more  regarded.  It  would  make  changes  in  the 
mode  of  preaching.  More  of  this  element  is  needed  ;  it  is 
the  most  effective  element. 

It  is  not  true  that  we  lay  most  stress  on  something  which 
is  intended  as  preparatory  and  introductory  to  worship; 
though  if  this  were  the  object  of  the  sermon,  no  less  stress 
should  be  laid  on  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  But  no 
rite  in  any  service  fulfils  better  the  essential  condition  of 
worship,  that  of  securing  the  sensible  approach  of  God, 
than  the  preaching  of  the  word.  Only  it  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that,  when  securing  this  purpose,  the  sermon  is  not 

writings  of  Leighton  and  Scougal.” — J.  W.  Alexander,  Thoughts  on  Prcacli- 
ing,  p.  4G. 
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SO  much  preached  to  as  preached  by  the  body  of  worship, 
pers.  The  most  effective  and  true  sermon  is  that  which  all 
join  in  preaching  —  the  thoughts  uttered  by  the  minister, 
inwardly  felt  and  responded  to  and  truly  experienced,  and 
made  the  common  expression  before  God,  as  the  prayer 
offered  by  the  minister  epxresses  the  supplications  of  aJL 

4.  The  culminating  point  of  Christian  worship  is  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper. 
They  were  instituted  under  the  most  solemn  circumstances, 
with  express  injunctions  that  the  one  should  bo  applied  to 
all  nations,  and  that  the  other  should  be  observed  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

The  eucharist  constitutes  the  heart  of  Romish  worship, 
while  preaching  is  thrown  into  the  background.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  many  of  our  churches  this  sacrament  is  hardly 
a  constituent  part  of  public  worship.  It  comes  as  an 
appendix  at  the  close  of  the  service.^  And  baptism  is 
regarded  as  merely  the  door  of  admission  to  the  Lord’s 
supper.  The  relation  of  these  solemn  rites  to  divine  wor¬ 
ship  does  not  seem  to  be  justly  apprehended. 

In  upholding  and  insisting  upon  certain  meanings  of  the 
Christian  sacraments,  we  do  not  maintain  that  there  are  no 
other  meanings.  One  great  cause  of  dispute  and  of  misap¬ 
prehension  is  in  supposing  that  they  express  only  one  thing 
or  only  certain  things.  Because  the  Lord’s  supper  is  a  memo¬ 
rial  feast,  it  does  not  interfere  with  its  being  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  Baptism 
may  be  none  the  less  the  rite  of  admission  to  the  church 
because  it  is  also  an  act  of  consecration  to  the  Lord.  On 
the  one  side  the  sacraments  relate  to  men  ;  they  are 
tokens  of  discipleship  and  bonds  of  union ;  they  are  the 
marks  by  which  we  recognize  our  mutual  relations ;  they  are 
pledges  of  communion  in  life  and  labor.  On  the  other  side, 

1  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  makes  this  criticism  upon  some  New  England  chmcbcs : 
“  The  absence  of  a  spirit  of  worship  in  assemblies  is  very  striking.  Communion 
seasons  arc  brief  and  perfunctory,  and  the  ordinance  is  just  an  addition,  as  when 
we  baptize  a  child.” — Letters,  etc.,  Vol.  II.  p.  200,  Letter  from  Newport,  1854. 
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they  relate  to  God :  they  are  expressions  of  homage  and 
tenders  of  service  to  him,  and  they  are  the  channels  for 
the  communication  of  grace  from  him.  It  is  only  of  this' 
latter  aspect,  as  being  that  in  which  they  enter  into  wor¬ 
ship  specifically,  that  it  is  needful  to  speak. 

Of  baptism,  the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is : 

(1)  That  this  rite  is  a  solemn  recognition  of  God  in  his 
most  endearing  relations,  and  in  his  mysterious  three-fold 
manifestation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus 
meets  the  fundamental  idea  of  worship.  It  is  the  most 
explicit  acknowledgment  that  God  is  our  sovereign,  that  we 
belong  to  him,  and  owe  him  service ;  that  he  is  our  Father, 
our  Saviour,  and  our  Comforter.  It  is  a  most  impressive 
act  of  homage  and  a  pledge  of  fealty  and  of  childlike  sub¬ 
mission,  and  a  token  of  recognition  of  the  lordship  of  Christ 
over  ourselves  and  those  we  baptize  into  his  name. 

(2)  It  is  a  solemn  act  of  consecration  of  body  and  soul 
to  the  service  of  God,  a  symbol  of  the  voluntary  giving 
back  to  God  that  which  is  his.  The  child  baptized  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Lord,  named  with  his  name,  and  sealed  with  his 
seal.  “  Into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,”  as  the  true  formula  is  ;  not  as  though  the 
minister  acted  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Christ, 
but  as  indicating  that  baptism  is  into  obedience  to  God, 
into  the  sonship  and  service  of  God.  In  the  ancient  econ¬ 
omy  vessels  intended  for  the  service  of  God  were  conse¬ 
crated  by  sprinkling  with  blood ;  persons  were  dedicated  by 
this  sprinkling.  And  baptism  is  one  of  the  most  expressive 
and  beautiful  symbols  by  which  we  signify  that  we  commit 
to  our  heavenly  Father  the  charge  of  our  life  and  the 
treasures  of  our  love. 

(3)  A  third  meaning  of  baptism  is  that  of  a  solemn  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and  acceptance  of  his 
gospel.  He  instituted  the  rite,  and  we  perform  it  because 
we  are  his  disciples,  thus  proclaiming  with  an  emphasis 
beyond  language  that  Jesus  is  our  Master. 

(4)  And  hereby  it  becomes  a  token  of  the  reception  and 
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welcome  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  our  renewing  Spirit  and 
indwelling  life.  We  are  the  temples* of  God,  says  the 
apostle.  The  material  structure  is  consecrated  and  consti¬ 
tuted  the  dwelling  place  of  God’s  Spirit  by  appropriate 
rites :  “  Arise,  0  God,  into  thy  rest ;  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy 
strength.”  In  response  to  the  invocation,  the  Spirit  draws 
nigh.  And  in  baptism  we  thus  welcome  the  Lord  to  abide 
in  our  hearts. 

(5)  As  the  rite  of  admission  to  the  visible  church  little 
need  be  said  of  baptism.  Some  formal  sign  seems  neces¬ 
sary.  Of  did  it  was  circumcision.  But  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  baptism  does  not  confer  or  constitute  the  right 
of  admission.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  already  members.  Giving  a  name  to  a  child  is  not  giving 
him  life,  but  only  recognizing  his  birth  and  acknowledging 
his  personality.  And  baptism  is  giving  a  legitimate  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  communion  of  the  church.  Baptism  presup¬ 
poses  that  the  person  is  a  Christian,  and  designates  him  by 
his  Christian  name,  and  authorizes  him  to  assume  it. 

While  it  is  the  necessary  form  of  admission  to  the  church, 
this  is  the  least  significant  part  of  baptism ;  and  laying  so 
much  stress  here  is  like  laying  stress  on  the  naming  of  a 
child.  The  vital  thing  in  baptism  is  the  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  and  fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the  redemption 
and  lordship  of  Christ ;  the  consecration  of  ourselves  to 
him,  and  acknowledgment  of  faith  in  him,  and  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  his  Spirit. 

(6)  In  a  deeper  meaning,  baptism  is  the  symbol  of  spirit¬ 
ual  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  purification  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus.  In  the  other  particulars  it  is  expres¬ 
sive  of  our  feelings  towards  God.  In  this  it  is  expressive 
of  his  feelings  towards  us.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  his  grace 
and  mercy.  We  are  born  anew  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
cleansed  from  guilt  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  thus 
become  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven.  And  baptism  is 
the  symbol  of  the  operation  of  this  divine  grace.  An  em¬ 
blem  has  been  chosen  which  illustrates  the  spiritual  change. 
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The  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  poured  upon  us,  and  we 
are  said  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Christ.  And  by 
the  application  of  water  this  cleansing  and  new  birth  are 

represented. 

A  great  mistake  is  made  in  supposing  that  baptism  is  the 
same  to  all  recipients ;  whereas  it  does  not  signify  the  same 
to  any  two  persons.  Each  one  has  as  much  meaning  in  it 
as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have ;  how  much,  depends  upon 
the  spiritual  capacity  of  the  individual.  A  child  repeats  the 
Lord's  prayer  as  soon  as  it  can  speak.  It  is  not  the  same 
service  to  him  it  is  to  the  mother.  He  expresses  almost 
nothing;  she,  almost  everything.  Because  he  is  a  child 
and  does  not  understand  all  its  significance,  shall  he  not 
express  all  he  can  ?  And  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  all  the  meaning  of  a  sacrament  shall  be  under¬ 
stood  in  order  to  receive  it.  We  see  more  and  more  in  the 
Lord’s  supper  every  time  we  come  to  the  table,  and  we  never 
expect  to  know  the  whole  blessedness  of  it  till  we  sit  down, 
if  by  God’s  grace  we  are  permitted  to  sit  down,  in  heav¬ 
en.  We  are  thankful  now,  as  a  child  of  God,  to  eat  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table.  And  so  a  child  may  receive 
as  much  of  the  meaning  of  baptism  as  it  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving.  If  a  parent  has  consecrated  himself,  he  must  give 
bis  ofispring  the  same  consecration  in  baptism.  The  child 
is  yet  a  part  of  himself,  not  severed  by  birth  physically  or 
spiritually,  not  indeed  full  born.  He  continues  to  be  moulded 
and  nurtured,  takes  shape  and  growth  from  the  parent,  in 
body  and  soul,  as  truly  as  when  unborn.  His  life  is  de¬ 
pendent,  his  spiritual  development  is  in  the  largest  measure 
through  the  parent.  It  is  the  father’s  will  and  thought  that 
direct  him. 

The  only  peculiarity  of  infant  baptism  is  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  infants.  They  are  mysterious  beings.  They 
have  a  separate  existence,  and  yet  they  have  not.  The 
parental  life  flows  on  in  them  as  it  does  in  the  body  of  the 
parent,  like  shoots  growing  around  a  tree,  springing  from 
the  old  root  and  drawing  their  sap  from  it,  after  they  appear 
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above  ground,  and  meantime  sending  out  independent  root¬ 
lets  for  their  separate  life,  when  they  shall  be  prepared  for 
it.  The  baptism  of  the  children  is  a  consecration  of  them 
in  our  own  behalf,  as  a  new  development  of  our  own  lives, 
and  as  our  richest  treasure.  And  there  is  a  higher  privilege 
for  those  who  are  wise  to  know  it.  Acting  for  them,  we 
may  give  them  baptism  in  the  highest  significance  in  which 
we  receive  it  ourselves.  As  we  put  the  Lord’s  prayer  into 
their  mouths,  we  may  put  the  Lord’s  seal  upon  their  fore¬ 
heads.  And  when,  in  maturity,  they  recognize  and  confirm 
it,  it  has  the  double  sanction  of  our  choice  and  of  their  own. 
For  it  makes  no  diflference  what  space  of  time  intervenes, 
whether  moments,  hours,  or  years,  between  the  baptism 
and  the  confession  of  faith.  In  many  churches  there  is  a 
regular  interval  of  a  week  between ;  in  all,  some  moments 
elapse.  The  apostles  had  been  baptized,  if  at  all,  months 
before  they  sat  down  in  the  upper  chamber.  And  the  act 
done  in  childhood,  by  one  appointed  of  God  to  act  for  me 
in  all  solemn  affairs,  when  ac*knowledged  and  assented  to  by 
me  in  maturity,  is  as  valid  and  as  truly  mine  as  though  my 
consent  preceded  the  act. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper  holds  even  a  more 
distinctive  place  than  baptism  in  Christian  worship. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
sacrifices.  It  represents  and  gathers  up  into  itself  the 
meaning  of  the  sacrifices  of  expiation  especially,  and  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  whose  body  was  broken  and  eaten  at  the  pass- 
over.  It  is  a  memorial  of  many  events,  and  a  pledge  of 
union  with  the  Lord  and  of  communion  with  believers. 

(1)  In  the  first  place  this  sacrament  is  a  solemn  proclar 
mation  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  atonement  for  sin.  “As 
oft  as  ye  do  this,  ye  do  show  the  Lord’s  death  till  he  come.” 
The  service  is  of  the  nature  of  a  scenic  representation  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  slain.  The  eml^lems  are  conse¬ 
crated  by  special  prayer,  as  the  victim  was  set  apart  for 
sacrifice.  The  bread  is  broken,  as  was  the  body ;  the  wine 
poured  out,  as  the  blood  was  poured  forth.  We  offer  all 
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before  God.  By  these  symbols  we  show  to  him  the  sacri¬ 
fice  in  which  we  trust  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins.  We  do 
it  in  the  sight  of  men,  proclaiming  that  the  sacrifice  has 
been  made  which  is  our  atonement. 

Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin, 
is  the  truth  for  all  time.  This  truth  of  a  sacrificial  atone¬ 
ment  is  perpetuated  by  these  solemn  symbols.  We  do  not 
seek  out  a  spotless  Iamb  for  expiation.  But  the  reason  is 
not  because  a  bleeding  sacrifice  is  not  a  spiritual  form  of 
worship ;  it  is  spiritual ;  but  because  God  hath  chosen  for 
us  a  Iamb.  And  we  employ  these  expressive  symbols  to 
show  this  blessed  fact.  By  participating  in  the  sacrament  we 
appropriate  to  ourselves  the  atonement.  It  is  a  symbolical 
act  of  laying  our  hands  upon  the  lamb  as  our  expiation  and 
of  being  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  Here  is  the  inexpressible 
value  of  the  service.  “  Unless  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink 
my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.”  This  personal  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  sacrifice,  as  of  a  Iamb  slain,  is  what  is  so  vital 
in  the  sacrament. 

(2)  The  Lord’s  supper  has  a  second  significance  as  a 
solemn  memorial.  “  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,”  recalls 
to  mind  our  Saviour  and  all  he  has  done  ;  it  recalls  his 
teachings  and  his  life.  By  faith  we  feed  upon  the  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven.  As  bread  and  wine  are 
incorporated  in  our  bodies,  so  the  life  of  our  Lord,  his  doc¬ 
trines,  his  example,  are  received  by  us.  We  are  symboli¬ 
cally  united  to  him,  and  he  enters  into  us. 

This  is  a  special  memorial  of  the  scenes  of  the  suffering 
and  death  when  it  was  instituted.  We  are  reminded  of 
what  our  Redeemer  has  endured  in  our  behalf ;  of  the 
garden,  the  hall  of  judgment,  the  scourging,  and  crowning 
with  thorns,  and  nailing  upon  the  cross. 

The  passover  feast  was  in  memorial  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt.  The  Jew  was  bidden  to  tell  his  children  that 
story,  as  often  as  the  feast  was  celebrated.  And  all  the  story 
of  our  wretchedness  and  free  deliverance  is  called  to  mind 
as  often  as  we  partake  of  our  paschal  lamb.  Of  such,  and 
of  many  other  things,  it  is  a  great  memorial. 
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(3)  And  then  it  is  the  symbol  and  pledge  of  personal  dig- 
cipleship.  It  is  the  token  and  public  act  of  membership  in 
his  church.  We  do  it  in  his  name.  By  eating  and  drinking 
at  his  table  we  pledge  our  love  and  our  lives  to  him.  The 
most  solemn  sanction  was  given  in  the  eastern  world  by 
breaking  bread  together.  And  this  is  the  act  by  which  onr 
membership  in  the  family  of  our  heavenly  Father  is  per¬ 
petually  declared.  It  is  the  children's  bread.  Our  Lord 
hath  spread  the  feast ;  we  come  by  his  invitation,  as  his 
friends  ;  and  thus  he  gives  himself  to  us. 

Many  lay  chief  stress  on  this  sacrament  as  the  token  of 
church  membership.  This  is  only  one,  and  one  of  the  least 
significant,  of  its  meanings.  As  the  showing  forth  of 
Christ’s  death,  as  the  self-appropriation  of  the  sacrifice,  as 
the  memorial  of  him  and  of  our  redemption,  it  is  more  sig¬ 
nificant. 

(4)  And  then  it  is  a  delightful  pledge  of  union  with  Christ 
and  of  communion  with  believers.  One  of  the  most  pecu¬ 
liar  things  in  this  service  is  the  nearness  in  which  it  brings 
Christ  to  us.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  is 
an  attempt  to  express  this  vital  fact  of  the  eucharist.  But 
Romanists  grasp  the  shadow  and  lose  the  substance.  The 
material  body  of  Jesus  was  not  the  Lord.  The  change  of 
the  bread  into  that  body,  if  such  a  change  were  conceiv¬ 
able,  would  not  bring  Christ  to  us.  It  was  not  the  material 
body  which  the  apostles  shared.  It  is  Jesus  Christ  present 
to  their  knowledge  and  present  to  their  feelings ;  Christ 
conversing  with  them,  and  showing  himself  to  their  hearts. 
And  we  cannot,  by  preaching  or  by  meditation  or  by  prayer, 
have  such  vivid  conceptions  of  a  present  Saviour,  under¬ 
stand  him  so  truly,  and  have  our  hearts  so  drawn  out  in  ful¬ 
ness  of  worship  and  of  communion  as  in  this  hallowed 
sacrament.  “  Handle  me  and  see,”  said  the  Lord.  We  are 
handling  the  symbols  of  that  which  is  peculiar,  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  and  of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  life  which  is  imparted. 

And  this  as  a  feast  with  friends  and  kindred  in  Jesus. 
The  sacrifice  of  old  ended  in  a  feast.  The  paschal  lamb 
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was  eaten.  And  the  fellowship  with  those  who  hold  the 
same  Saviour  is  expressed  by  sitting  together  in  heavenly 
places ;  Christ  being  at  the  head,  and  all  being  brethren. 

It  is  not  from  undervaluing  the  two  great  sacraments,  but 
it  is  rather  unconsciously,  that  they  are  sometimes  treated  as 
incidental  and  subordinate,  instead  of  being  made  the  culmi¬ 
nating  point  of  divine  worship.  They  are  the  most  solemn 
recognition  of  God  in  his  most  glorious  characteristics  and 
most  endearing  relations.  We  offer  no  such  prayer  as 
when  we  give  our  lives  to  him  in  baptism.  There  is  no 
such  praise  as  when  Christians  consecrate  their  offspring  to 
their  Lord.  Language  cannot  frame  a  doxology  so  sublime 
as  when  body  and  soul  are  thus  dedicated  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Our  confessions  of  faith, 
our  repetitions  of  creed,  are  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  taking 
the  body  broken  and  the  blood  shed,  and  showing  them  be¬ 
fore  God  and  angels  and  men  as  our  propitiation,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  Lord  J esus.  The  approach  of  God  to  men  which, 
as  Charnock  says,  is  so  essential  in  worship,  is  never  so  real¬ 
ized  as  at  the*table  of  our  Lord.  This,  by  eminence,  is  the 
communion.  The  glory  which  hovered  over  the  holy  of  holies, 
the  cloud  which  shadowed  the  presence  of  God  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  was  not  so  real  and  intimate  and  precious  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  as  Christ  promises  to  those  who  come  up  to  the  feast. 

While  the  four  particulars  we  have  named,  of  prayer  and 
praise,  the  presentation  of  offerings,  reading  the  scriptures 
and  preaching,  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  are 
the  essential  constituents  of  Christian  worship,  it  is  not 
meant,  as  has  been  said,  that  each  of  these  must  enter  into 
every  public  service.  But  care  must  be  taken  that  in  the 
complete  circle  of  worship  each  bears  its  part. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  in  judging  how  largely  the  devo¬ 
tional  element  prevails  in  our  churches  by  looking  simply 
at  the  services  on  the  Sabbath  and  in  the  sanctuary.  The 
predominant  element  here  is  perhaps  the  sermon.  But  for 
a  right  estimate  it  is  necessary  to  include  the  services 
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which  are  held  for  almost  purely  devotional  exercises,  the 
prayer-meetings  and  concerts  of  prayer.  In  these  “  con¬ 
ference  meetings,’’  what  seems  a  deficiency  in  our  public 
worship  is  so  fully  supplemented  that  one  may  safely  say 
there  is  a  greater  preponderance  of  the  elements  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  our  churches  than  in  many  churches  in  which 
worship  is  thought  by  casual  observers  to  be  more  promi- 
nent.  Yet  it  may  admit  of  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
desirable  to  bring  something  out  of  our  prayer-meetings 
into  the  general  service  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  whether  there 
are  not  important  parts  of  public  worship  which  we  should 
do  well  to  make  more  account  of.  No  instrumentality  can 
be  contrived  so  effective  for  the  spiritual  renewing  of  men 
as  a  true  and  complete  service  of  Christian  worship. 

Unto  him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and 
ever.  Amen. 


ARTICLE  II. 

NEW  ENGLAND  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  DANIEL  T.  FISKE,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 

(Conduded from  p.  512.) 

Regeneration. 

All  Calvinistic  divines  believe  in  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
generation,  i.  e.  of  a  radical  change  of  character ;  and  they 
believe  that  whenever  it  takes  place,  the  primary  efficient 
cause  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  this  doctrine  had  to  a  great 
.extent  been  lost  sight  of  during  that  deep  spiritual  declen¬ 
sion  which  prevailed  previously  to  the  great  awakening.” 
The  fathers  of  New  England  theology  aimed  to  restore  or 
give  greater  prominence  to  this  cardinal  truth  of  the  gospel. 
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In  doing  so,  they  were  led  carefully  to  consider  the  nature 
of  this  great  change,  and  to  adopt  views  in  regard  to  it 
which  should  harmonize  with  their  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  holiness  and  of  sin,  and  the  natural  ability  of  the 
sinner. 

If  there  is  a  holiness  prior  to  all  holy  acts  of  will,  or  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  heart ;  and  if  there  is  a  sinfulness  prior  to  all 
sinful  acts  of  will,  or  exercises  of  heart,  then  the  change 
from  sin  to  holiness  must  be  an  involuntary  change,  or  a 
moral  change  in  the  involuntary  disposition  of  the  soul. 
But  if  all  holiness  and  sin  consist  in  voluntary  exercises, 
then  the  change,  so  far  as  it  is  a  moral  change,  is  a  change 
from  sinful  exercises  to  holy  exercises.  The  latter  is  the 
doctrine  of  New  England  theology.  As  it  makes  all  sinful 
depravity  consist  in  a  wrong  will,  a  fixed  evil  purpose,  an 
active  evil  disposition,  so  it  makes  regeneration,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  moral  or  implies  a  change  of  character,  to  consist  in  a 
change  of  will,  purpose,  inclination,  from  evil  to  good. 
But,  as  we  find  in  the  works  of  Edwards  and  some  o^  his 
followers  expressions  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  that  all  sin  is  voluntary,  so  we  find  expressions 
which  seem  to  teach  that  regeneration  consists  in  imparting 
to  the  soul  a  new  spiritual  taste,  relish,  or  principle,  which 
is  prior  to,  and  which  lays  a  foundation  for,  holy  voluntary 
exercises.  But  they  do  not  say  that  this  change,  con¬ 
sidered  as  distinct  from  all  the  exercises  which  it  precedes 
and  occasions,  is  a  moral  change  j  and  that  the  involuntary 
taste  and  disposition  which  is  imparted  or  inwrought  by  the 
Spirit  is  in  itself  holy ;  but  imply  the  contrary.  Thus  Ed¬ 
wards,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections,  says : 
“  This  new  spiritual  sense,  and  the  new  dispositions  that 
attend  it,  are  no  new  faculties,  but  are  new  principles  of 
nature.  I  use  the  word  principles  for  want  of  a  word  of  a 
more  determinate  signification.  By  a  principle  of  nature, 
in  this  place,  I  mean  that  foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature, 
either  old  or  new,  for  any  particular  manner  or  kind  of  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  So  this  new  spiritual 
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sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  understanding,  but  it  is  a  new 
foundation  laid,  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind  of 
exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of  understanding.  So  the  new 
holy  disposition  of  heart  that  attends  this  new  sense  is  not 
a  new  faculty  of  will,  but  a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of 
the  soul  for  a  new  kind  of  exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of 
will.”  ^  But  this  foundation  for  new  exercises  of  the  under¬ 
standing  cannot  be  holy,  for  such  exercises  themselves, 
viewed  as  distinct  from  the  heart  or  will,  have  no  moral 
character.  And  if  the  foundation  which  consists  in  a 
“  new  sense  ”  be  not  holy,  why  is  the  foundation  which  con¬ 
sists  in  a  new  disposition  holy  ?  Such  a  disposition  is  the 
mere  cause  or  occasion  of  exercises  of  the  will ;  and  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Edwards  that  the  holiness  or  sin 
of  all  volitions  or  voluntary  exercises  lies  in  their  nature^ 
and  not  in  their  cause,  whether  that  cause  be  a  new  dispo¬ 
sition  or  a  new  sense,  or  God  himself.  Bellamy  says  we 
need  to  be  “  effectually  awakened  ”  by  the  Spirit  to  attend 
to  the  manifestations  which  God  has  made  of  himself  in  his 
works  and  word,  and  to  have  “  imparted  to  us  a  spiritual 
taste,”  that  we  may  have  a  sense  of  his  infinite  glory,  “  For 
these  two  will  lay  an  effectual  foundation  in  our  hearts  for 
that  love  which  the  law  requires.”  ^  But  all  holiness  he 
affirms  consists  in  that  love  which  the  law  requires,  and  of 
course  does  not,  in  any  degree,  consist  in  any  foundation  for 
love,  whether  laid  originally  in  our  nature  by  creation,  or  sub¬ 
sequently  by  regeneration.  He  does  indeed  call  this  foun¬ 
dation  a  “  holy  principle,”  but  it  is  not  holy  in  any  such 
sense  as  constitutes  fitness  for  heaven ;  for  he  says  that  the 
promises  of  the  gospel  are  not  made  to  it  “  passively  con¬ 
sidered,  but  to  its  acts  and  exercises  ;  and  to  the  objection 
that,  if  a  person  to  whom  this  holy  principle  has  been  given, 
should  die  before  it  had  been  exercised  in  believing,  he 
would  not  be  saved ;  he  replies,  that  such  will  never  be  the 
case;  that  God  will  preserve  all  to  whom  ho  gives  this 

1  Treatise  on  the  Affections,  Fart  IIL 
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principle,  till  it  is  actually  exercised  in  that  faith  to  which 
the  gospel  promises  are  made ;  thus  virtually  conceding  the 
point  that  this  principle,  which  is  the  foundation  of  holy 
exercises,  does  not,  apart  from  those  exercises,  and  “  pas¬ 
sively  considered,”  involve  any  degree  of  true  and  saving 
holiness.^  Hopkins,  whom  no  one  can  suspect  of  believing 
in  the  possibility  of  any  holiness  or  sin  which  does  not 
consist  in  voluntary  exercises,  occasionally  employs  expres¬ 
sions  similar  to  those  used  by  Bellamy  and  Edwards.  He 
speaks  of  a  “  good  taste,  temper,  or  disposition,”  which  the 
Spirit  begets  in  regeneration,  and  which  “  lays  a  foundation 
for  holy  exercises  of  heart.”  What  this  taste  or  disposition, 
which  is  antecedent  to  all  right  exercises,  is,  he  says,  “  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  form  any  distinct  and  clear  idea,”  but 
thinks  that  “  it  may  be  resolved  into  a  constitution  or  law 
of  nature.”  ^  But  this  “  taste,”  or  “  law  of  nature,”  in  itself, 
and  viewed  as  separate  from  the  exercises  of  which  it  is  the 
foundation,  involves  no  holiness,  is  no  improvement  of  moral 
character,  and  does  not  commend  the  subject  of  it  to  the 
divine  approbation,  nor  entitle  it  to  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  which  are  made  to  those  who  have  any,  even  the 
least  degree  of,  holiness  of  heart.  It  is  no  compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  salvation ;  for  these  are  holy  exercises. 
If  persons  having  it  should  die  before  putting  forth  holy 
exercises  (which  will  never  actually  occur),  they  would  die 
in  an  unpardoned  and  unjustified  state.^  By  “  law  of  na¬ 
ture,”  Hopkins  seems  to  mean  just  what  those  philosophers 
do  who  define  it  as  “  an  established  and  uniform  mode  of 
divine  operation.”  This  “divine  operation”  may  bo  with  or 
without  the  intervention  of  secondary  causes.  Dr.  Emmons 
has  generally  been  supposed  to  teach  that  it  was  without 
any  secondary  causes,  a  direct  exertion  of  divine  power, 
producing  holy  exercises  instead  of  sinful  exercises.  He 
repeatedly  aflSrms  that  in  regeneration  “the  Holy  Spirit 
produces  only  love  or  holy  exercises.”  “  Not  a  new  taste 

1  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  634.  *  Woits,  Vol.  I.  p.  553. 
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or  relish  or  disposition  or  principle,  but  love  and  nothing 
previous  to  it,  or  the  foundation  of  it.”i  But  he  was 
controverting  the  views  of  those  who  held  to  a  holy  taste 
antecedent  to  holy  exercises.  Such  a  taste,  he  argues  on 
true  Edwardean  principles,  there  cannot  be  ;  for  it  would 
be  the  love  of  complacency ;  and  the  love  of  complacency 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  an  antecedent  to  the  love  ^ 
of  benevolence.  “  Benevolence  will  produce  complacence ; 
but  complacence  will  not  produce  benevolence.”  ^  Whether 
he  held  to  an  involuntary  taste  or  disposition  which  is  not 
itself  holy,  but  through  which  God  produces  holy  exer¬ 
cises,  is  not  certain.  He  emphasized  the  divine  agency, 
and  was  jealous  of  allowing  anything  to  come  between 
it  and  those  holy  exercises  which  it  produced.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  that  many  have  understood  him  to  deny, 
not  only  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  i.e.  in  its 
taste  or  disposition  or  life,  prior  to  the  production  of  holy 
exercises,  but  also  the  existence  of  the  soul  itself,  as  an 
entity,  distinct  from  its  exercises.  But  his  last  biographer 
declares  this  opinion  to  be  incorrect ;  and  attempts  to  show 
that  Dr.  Emmons  did  believe  that  the  soul  was  something 
more  than  “  a  bundle  of  exercises,”  that  he  did  believe  in 
“  the  reality  of  second  causes,”  in  “  the  laws  and  forces  of 
nature,”  but  chose  to  say  little  of  these,  lest  he  should 
‘  withdraw  attention  from  divine,  sovereign  eflSciency.^  If 
this  view  be  correct,  then  it  is  possible,  yea  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  Emmons  agreed  precisely  with  Hopkins  and 
Bellamy  and  Edwards  in  believing  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
regeneration,  produces,  not  holy  exercises  of  heart  only  and 
immediately,  but  also  a  change  in  the  state  or  nature  of  the 
soul,  which  change  gives  to  it  a  taste  or  principle,  which 
taste  or  principle  is  not  in  itself  holy,  but  is  “  a  constitution 
or  law  of  nature  ” ;  which  “  law  of  nature  ”  is  only  “  an 
established  mode  of  the  divine  operation”  in  producing 
holy  exercises.  And  this  is  the  view  which  has  been  gen- 

1  Works,  Vol.  V.,  Sermon  51.  2  Works,  Vol.  V.,  Sermon  51. 
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erally  adopted  by  those  who  represent  New  England  the¬ 
ology.  Some,  on  the  one  hand,  have  indeed,  denied  or 
seemed  to  deny,  that  there  is  any  change  of  nature  prior  to 
moral  action  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  have  not  only 
held  to  the  reality  of  such  a  change,  but  have  regarded  it 
as  holy  and  morally  praiseworthy.  But  the  generally  re¬ 
ceived  doctrine  has  been  that  the  great  change  involves  two 
things  :  a  change  of  nature,  i.  e.  a  change  in  the  disposal  or 
adjustment  of  the  natural  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the 
soul ;  and  a  change  in  the  moral  exercises  or  acts  of  the 
soul,  consequent  on  this  change  of  nature.  This  whole 
change,  taken  comprehensively,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  its  primary,  eflBcient  cause. 

To  the  question,  “  Is  the  sinner  passive  or  active  in  regen¬ 
eration?^'  the  answer  of  New  England  theology  varies,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  term  “  regeneration  ”  is  used  in  a  broader  or 
narrower  sense.  Usage  is  not  uniform  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  If  regeneration  is  used  to  denote  the  act  of 
God,  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  change,  as  it  some¬ 
times,  though  not  often,  is,  then  man  is  neither  active  nor 
passive  in  it.  If  it  be  used  to  denote  that  change  of  nature 
in  man  which  is  prior  to  all  holy  action  on  his  part,  then  he 
is  wholly  passive  in  it.  In  this  sense  it  is  distinguished 
from  conversion.  The  distinction  is  not  always  formally 
made.  The  terms  “  regeneration  ”  and  “  conversion  ”  are  used 
interchangeably  by  Edwards,  Emmons,  and  others.  Hop¬ 
kins  carefully  distinguished  between  them,  confining  regen¬ 
eration  to  the  change  of  nature  which  precedes  choice  and 
action,  and  conversion  to  the  choice  and  action  which  fol¬ 
lows  that  change.  Generally  this  school  of  divines  has, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  recognized  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  this  change  of  nature,  the  sinner  is  not  active,  is 
not  required  to  be,  cannot  be,  but  is  wholly  passive.  But 
if  the  term  “regeneration”  be  used,  as  it  often  is,  to  denote 
the  whole  complex  change,  a  change  of  exercises  as  well 
as  change  of  nature,  conversion  in  the  restricted  sense,  as 
well  as  regeneration  in  the  restricted  sense,  then  the  sub- 
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ject  of  it  is  both  active  and  passive.  He  is  passive  in  the 
change  of  nature ;  and  passive  also  as  a  recipient  of  those 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  which  indirectly  through  a  change 
of  nature,  and  then  directly,  cause  him  to  act  aright.  But 
in  those  exercises  in  which  the  change  as  a  moral  change 
consists,  the  regenerated  man  is  active.  He  acts  while  and 
because  he  is  acted  upon.  Thus  Dr.  Hopkins  says  :  “  So 
far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  cause  or  agent,  the  subject, 
the  heart  of  man,  is  passive,  being  the  subject  on  which  or 
in  which  the  efiect  is  wrought.  Though  the  effect  be 
activity  or  the  exercise  of  the  new  heart,  in  which  the 
renewed  person  is  the  agent,  yet  in  the  operation  which 
causes  the  effect  to  exist,  and  therefore  in  the  order  of  nar 
ture  is  antecedent  to  the  effect,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  only 
agent  and  man  is  the  passive  subject.”^  Here,  the  only 
effect  of  the  Spirit’s  operation  spoken  of  is  the  soul’s  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  no  allusion  being  made  to  any  change  of  nature 
prior  to  activity.  And  so  far  as  the  change  is  a  change  of 
moral  exercises,  the  soul  is  active  in  it,  and  passive  only  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  always  passive,  when  influ¬ 
enced  to  act  by  motives  or  otherwise.  Hence  Hopkins  not 
only  teaches  that  man  ought  to  renew  his  own  heart,  and 
has  the  natural  ability  to  do  so  without  the  regenerating 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  but  actually  does  renew  his  own 
heart  under  the  operations  of  the  Spirit.  “  Whenever  and 
wherever  God  gives  a  new  heart,  the  man  makes  himself  a 
new  heart,  in  that  agency  and  those  exercises  in  which  a 
new  heart  consists.  He  renews  and  cleanses  his  own  heart, 
circumcises  it,  by  turning  from  sin  to  God.”  “The  sin¬ 
ner’s  heart  cannot  be  made  a  clean  heart  by  the  divine 
agency  in  any  other  way  but  by  the  sinner’s  cleansing  his 
own  heart ;  because  a  clean  heart  consists  in  those  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  man  in  which  he  does  cleanse  his  own  heart.”* 
In  very  similar  terms  does  Dr.  Emmons  speak  of  the  sin¬ 
ner’s  activity  in  the  change.  “  If  the  making  of  a  new  heart 

1  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  367.  See  also  Vol,  HI.  p.  554. 
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consists  in  the  exercising  of  holy  instead  of  unholy  affec¬ 
tions,  then  sinners  are  not  passive  but  active  in  regenera¬ 
tion.”  “  It  has  been  the  common  opinion  of  Calvinists  that 
a  new  heart  consists  in  a  new  taste,  disposition,  or  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  prior  to  and  the  foundation  of  all  holy  exer¬ 
cises.  And  this  idea  of  a  new  heart  has  led  them  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  sinners  are  entirely  passive  in  regeneration.  But 
if  a  new  heart  consist  in  holy  exercises,  then  sinners  may 
be  as  active  in  regeneration  as  in  conversion.  Though  it 
be  true  that  the  divine  agency  is  concerned  in  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  yet  this  does  by  no  means  destroy  the 
activity  of  sinners.  Their  activity,  in  all  cases,  is  owing  to 
a  divine  operation  on  their  minds.”  ^ 

We  must,  then,  first  determine  in  what  sense  divines 
of  this  school  use  the  term  “  regeneration,”  before  we  can 
know  in  what  sense  and  to  what  extent  they  regard  the 
sinner  as  active,  and  in  what  sense  and  to  what  extent 
as  passive,  in  the  change.  They  all  agree,  however, 
in  denying  that  the  sinner  is  passive  in  the  sense  that 
he  passively  receives  a  nature  which,  irrespective  of  all 
voluntary  exercises  is  holy,  in  the  place  of  a  nature  which, 
irrespective  of  all  voluntary  exercises,  was  sinful ;  and  they 
all  agree  in  teaching  that  the  sinner  cannot  have  a  new,  holy 
heart  without  himself  actively  putting  forth  those  holy 
affections  in  which  a  new  heart  consists  ;  and  they  all  agree 
in  teaching  that  he  never  does,  though  he  has  natural  ability 
to,  put  forth  those  holy  affections,  except  under  the  special 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Does  the  Holy  Spirit^  in  regeneration^  act  directly  on  the 
soul,  or  by  means  of  the  truth  ?  If  regeneration  be  used  in 
the  comprehensive  sense,  then  all  New  England  theolo¬ 
gians  would  agree  in  saying  God  regenerates  the  soul  by 
means  of  the  truth,  for  holy  exercises  are  holy  choices,  and 
choice  always  implies  motive.  “  It  is  out  of  the  power  of 
Deity,  therefore,  to  oblige  men  to  act,  without  making  them 
willing  to  act  in  the  view  of  motives.  Accordingly,  when 
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he  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,  he  first  exhibits  motives 
before  our  minds,  and  then  excites  us  to  act  voluntarily  in 
view  of  the  motives  exhibited.”  ^ 

If  regeneration  be  used  in  the  restricted  sense,  to  denote 
the  change  of  nature  which  precedes  choice,  then  in  effect¬ 
ing  it  the  Spirit  acts,  first,  directly,  to  excite  attention  to 
the  truth,  then  makes  the  truth  the  means  of  exciting  the 
sensibility,  and  then  through  the  sensibilities  causes  the 
will  to  act  in  view  of  the  truth.  Edwards  represents  God 
as  acting  in  the  first  place  directly  on  the  soul,  communi¬ 
cating  a  “  new  perception  or  sense  ”  of  the  truth,  and  then, 
through  this,  acting  to  excite  the  will  or  heart  to  put  forth 
“  gracious  affections.”^  Hopkins  says  the  change  in  this 
restricted  sense  is  “  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  immedi¬ 
ately,”  and  “  is  not  effected  by  any  medium  or  means  what¬ 
soever  ;  ”  “  light  and  truth,  or  the  word  of  God,  is  not  in 
any  degree  a  means  by  which  this  change  is  effected.” 
Still  he  holds  that  “  means  are  necessary  to  be  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  persons  for  regeneration.”  “  Speculative  knowledge” 
of  the  truths  of  revelation,  “attention  of  mind  to  them,” 
and  such  a  sense  of  heart  of  them  as  an  unregenerate  sinner 
is  capable  of,  are  necessary  to  prepare  a  person  to  act  when 
regenerated.  Means  are  also  “  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  any  exercise  of  the  new  heart,”  for  there  can  be  no  holy 
voluntary  exercise  at  any  time  unless  there  is  truth  before 
the  mind  as  an  objective  motive.® 

But  he  does  not  mean  that  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is 
confined  to  the  presentation  of  the  truth  either  before  or 
after  regeneration.  The  influence  of  the  truth  is  necessary 
to  voluntary  action,  but  alone  does  not  secure  it.  The  Spirit 
acts  directly  to  cause  the  sinner  not  only  to  attend  to  and 
perceive  the  truth,  but  also  to  yield  to  it  or  act  in  view  of 
it.  Hence  .Dr.  Emmons,  who  said  little  or  nothing  about  a 
change  of  nature,  and  much  about  a  change  of  exercises  in 

1  Dr.  Emmons’s  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  351. 
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regeneration,  declares  that  “  no  means  nor  motives  are 
sufficient  to  produce  benevolence  in  the  hdart  of  a  totally 
selfish  sinner,”  and  that  “  accordingly  the  sacred  writers 
uniformly  ascribe  regeneration  to  the  immediate  efficiency 
of  a  divine  influence.”  ^  The  manifest  aim  of  these  divines 
in  their  treatment  of  this  subject,  was  to  exalt  the  agency 
of  God  as  the  primary  efficient  cause  of  the  comprehensive 
change,  without  excluding  either  the  voluntary  agency  of 
the  subject  of  it,  or  the  instrumental  agency  of  the  truth. 
Perhaps  the  following  general  statement  would  bo  assented  to 
by  most  or  all  of  those  who  have  adopted  the  leading  views 
of  these  eminent  divines  on  this  vital  article  of  religious  faith. 
In  regenerating  men,  God  in  some  respects  acts  directly 
and  immediately  on  the  soul,  and  in  some  respects  he  acts 
in  connection  with  and  by  means  of  the  truth.  He  does  not 
regenerate  them  by  the  truth  alone,  and  he  does  not  regen¬ 
erate  them  without  the  truth.  His  mediate  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  influences  cannot  be  distinguished  by  consciousness, 
nor  can  their  respective  spheres  be  accurately  determined 
by  reason. 

Atonement. 

As  to  “  substance  of  doctrine,”  the  New  England  theology 
is  thoroughly  Calvinistic  on  the  atonement ;  but  adopts  a 
theory  or  philosophy  of  the  atonement  differing  in  some 
important  particulars  from  that  generally  held  by  the  old 
Calvinistic  divines.  That  the  atonement  was  necessary,  that 
it  has  an  efficacy  God-ward  as  well  as  man-ward  ;  that  it  is 
vicarious,  i.  e.  is  substituted  for  deserved  penalty,  and  that 
it  is  the  ground  of  pardon  and  salvation  to  all  who  are  saved, 
are  points  in  which  the  “  new  divinity  ”  is  in  entire  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  with  the  old.  But  questions  like  these : 
Why  was  the  atonement  necessary?  What  is  its  nature? 
What  its  design  ?  What  its  extent  ?  suggest  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  old  theory  and  the  new.  The  early 
fathers  of  New  England  theology,  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and 

1  Works,  Vol.  V.,  Sermon  54. 
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Hopkins,  did  less  directly  towards  developing  and  shaping 
those  peculiar  views  on  the  atonement  which  have  been 
held  by  their  successors,  than  they  did  towards  developing 
other  parts  of  the  system.  In  general  they  adopted  both 
the  views  and  favorite  expressions  of  the  old  Calvinists  on 
this  subject.  The  atonement  was  riot  assailed  in  their  day, 
so  much  as  other  doctrines  were,  nor  so  much  as  it  was 
subsequently ;  hence  they  were  not  driven  to  any  thorough 
original  investigations  in  its  defence.  Their  strength  was 
mainly  expended  in  defending  those  other  parts  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  system,  which  subtle  errorists  were  then  seeking  to 
undermine.  Still,  the  germs  of  the  new  theory  are  con¬ 
tained  in  their  views  of  holiness  and  sin,  and  of  natural 
ability  and  of  divine  sovereignty.  And  the  general  spirit 
and  drift  of  their  theological  inquiries  was  away  from  the 
old  and  towards  the  new  mode  of  stating  and  defending  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  school  which  they  founded, 
only  carried  out  consistently  to  their  logical  results,  and 
applied  to  this  subject,  certain  great  principles  which  they 
had  elaborated  and  taught.  But  it  was  to  the  second  gener¬ 
ation  of  divines  of  this  school  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
formal,  scientific  statement  of  the  New  England  doctrine  of 
'the  atonement.  The  younger  Edwards,  Smalley,  Dwight, 
Griffin,  and  Emmons,  though  not  entirely  agreed  among 
themselves,  have  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any  others 
to  elucidate  this  doctrine,  and  set  it  in  harmonious  relations 
to  other  parts  of  the  system  to  which  it  logically  belongs. 
The  more  important  features  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
received  and  taught  by  this  class  of  theologians,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  showing  how  they  answer 
two  inquiries,  viz.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  atonement  ? 
and.  What  is  the  design  of  the  atonement  ? 

I.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  or  in  what  does 
it  consist?  It  consists  in  the  sufierings  and  death  of  Christ, 
and  not  in  his  holy  life,  i.  e.  in  his  passive  and  not  in  his 
active  obedience.  The  old  doctrine  is,  that  the  atonement 
consists  both  in  the  active  and  passive  obedience.  The  new 
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doctrine  con6ne8  the  atonement  to  the  latter,  and  makes  it 
consist  wholly  in  Christ’s  suffering.  His  active  obedience 
was  inseparably  connected  with,  and  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of,  the  atonement,  but  no  part  of  it.  “  The  atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ  not  only  did  not  consist  essentially  in  his 
active  obedience,  but  his  active  obedience  was  no  part  of  his 
atonement  properly  so  called,  nor  essential  to  it.”  ^  “  His 

[Christ’s]  obedience  made  no  part  of  his  atonement ;  it  was 
only  a  prerequisite  to  qualify  him  to  make  it  by  his  death.”  * 
This  is  one  of  the  points  of  the  new  theory  which  Hopkins 
adopted.  He  says :  “  On  the  whole,  the  scripture  repre¬ 
sents  the  atonement  which  Christ  has  made,  by  which  sin¬ 
ners  are  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  —  the  wrath 
to  come,  —  to  consist  wholly  in  his  suffering  unto  death 
for  their  sins.”  “The  obedience  of  Christ,  though  most 
excellent  and  meritorious,  is  not  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  men,  or  really  any  part  of  it.”  ^ 

The  active  obedience  of  Christ  answered  many  useful 
ends,  and  was  an  important  part  of  his  mediatorial  work ; 
but  it  did  not  in  the  least  degree  atone  for  sin. 

II.  What  was  the  design  of  the  atonement  ? 

(a)  It  was  not  designed  to  satisfy  distributive  justice. 
According  to  the  old  theory,  the  distributive  justice  of  God 
demands  the  punishment  of  the  sinner ;  and  that  demand  is 
met  and  satisfied  by  the  infliction  of  the  deserved  punish¬ 
ment  on  Christ  instead  of  the  sinner.  The  advocates  of  the 
new  theory  say :  “  Distributive  justice  is  not  at  all  satisfied 
by  the  death  of  Christ.”  “  If  distributive  justice  were  satis¬ 
fied,  it  would  have  no  further  claim  on  the  sinner ;  and  to 
punish  him  when  this  kind  of  justice  has  no  claim  on  him,  is 
to  treat  him  more  unfavorably  and  severely  than  his  per¬ 
sonal  character  deserves.”  *  “  Though  he  [Christ]  suffered 
in  our  stead,  yet  he  did  not  suffer  the  punishment  which  we 

^  Dr.  Edwards’s  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 

*  Dr.  Emmons’s  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  33. 

*  Hopkins’s  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  328. 

*  Dr.  Edwards’s  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  47,  48. 
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deserved,  and  which  the  law  threatens  us.”  “His  suf- 
ferings  were  no  punishment,  much  less  our  punishment.” 

“  Nothing,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  or  suffered  here  on 
earth  can  satisfy  God’s  distributive  justice,  or  pay  the  debt 
of  suffering  which  we  owe  him.”^  “It  follows  from  the 
foregoing  reasonings,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  not 
a  literal  satisfaction  of  law  and  justice,  even  in  behalf  of 
believers,  much  less  in  behalf  of  the  unregenerate.”  2 
(b)  The  atonement  was  designed  to  satisfy  the  general 
justice  of  God.  General  justice  “  comprehends  all  good¬ 
ness.”  “  In  this  sense,  whatever  is  right  is  said  to  be  just, 
or  an  act  of  justice ;  and  whatever  is  wrong  or  improper  to 
be  done,  is  said  to  be  unjust^  or  an  act  of  injustice.  To 
practise  justice  in  this  sense,  is  to  practise  agreeably  to  the 
dictates  of  general  benevolence,  or  to  seek  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  universe.”  ®  This  general  justice  or 
rectitude  of  God,  which  is  that  love  in  which  all  holiness 
primarily  consists,  prompts  him  to  do  what  is  fit  and  proper, 
and  promotive  of  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,  includ¬ 
ing  himself  and  all  his  creatures.  The  atonement  was  a 
provision  or  expedient,  originating  with  and  adopted  by 
general  justice,  and  therefore  satisfactory  to  .it,  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  highest  good.  It  was  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  the  same  which  God  has  in  view  in  all  that  he  does. 

But  how  does  the  atonement  satisfy  general  justice  ?  By 
being  a  substitute  for  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  penalty 
was  annexed  to  the  law  to  answer  certain  ends.  These 
ends  are  answered  by  the  atonement.  It  was  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  penalty  in  regard  to  them.  “  The  atone¬ 
ment  is  the  substitute  for  the  punishment  threatened  in  the 
law;  and  was  designed  to  answer  the  same  ends  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  authority  of  law,  the  dignity  of  the  divine  moral 
government,  and  the  consistency  of  the  divine  conduct  in 
legislation  and  execution.”^  It  was  designed  to  be,  not 


1  Dr.  Emmons’s  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  S2. 

^  Griffin  on  the  Atonement,  Fart  1.,  Chap.  7. 

*  Dr.  Edwards’s  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  29. 

*  Dr.  Edwards’s  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  17. 
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penalty,  but  a  substitute  for  penalty ;  not  punishment,  but 
sufferings  equivalent  to  punishment,  i.e.  equivalent  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  ultimate  end  of  punishment,  viz.  the  good  of 
the  universe  through  the  support  of  law  and  government. 
The  immediate  end  of  punishment,  viz.  the  satisfaction  of 
distributive  justice,  is  not  answered,  nor  was  designed  to  be 
answered,  by  the  atonement,  for  this  is  impossible  except  by 
the  punishment  of  the  sinner  himself ;  but  the  ultimate  end 
of  punishment,  which  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  that  God 
does,  is  answered  by  the  atonement  as  well,  or  better,  than 
it  would  have  been  answered  by  the  infliction  of  punish¬ 
ment  on  the  guilty.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  New  England  theology,  as  we  have  seen,  that  all  virtue  is 
resolvable  into  love,  and  hence  that  all  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  are  only  so  many  different  modifications  or  forms 
of  love ;  and  hence,  that  love  ic?  the  controlling  principle  of 
action  in  all  that  he  does ;  actuating  him  alike  in  creating 
and  in  governing  the  universe,  in  executing  justice  and  in 
showing  mercy,  in  punishing  and  in  forgiving ;  in  annexing 
the  penalty  to  his  law,  and  in  providing  an  atonement  as  a 
substitute  for  that  penalty.  If  distributive  justice  were  the 
divine  attribute  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate ;  or  if  it 
were  an  independent  attribute  not  resolvable  into  love,  nor 
subordinate  to  love,  then  the  atonement,  instead  of  being  a 
substitute  for  penalty,  must  have  been  literal  penalty,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  designed  means  of  promoting  the  good  of 
the  universe,  must  have  been  only  a  designed  means  of  ex.- 
pressing  or  exercising  distributive  justice ;  such  exercise  of 
justice  being  an  ultimate  end  in  itself.  But  by  making  dis¬ 
tributive  justice  only  a  form  of  general  justice,  and  resolving 
all  holiness  into  love.  New  England  divines  hold  that  distribu¬ 
tive  justice  exercised  in  the  infliction  of  penalty,  not  being 
an  ultimate  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  designed  means  to  an  ul¬ 
timate  end,  viz.  the  good  of  the  universe,  may  be  dispensed 
with,  if  anything  can  be  substituted  for  it  equally  eflScacious 
in  sustaining  law  and  government,  and  thus  securing  the 
good  of  the  universe.  The  atonement,  they  believe,  is  such 
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a  substitute,  its  immediate  design  being  the  same  as  that  of 
threatened  penalty,  viz.  the  vindication  of  law,  and  support 
of  government ;  its  ultimate  design  being  the  highest  good 
of  the  universe.  But  the  atonement  was  not  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  highest  good  of  the  universe  directly,  but  indirectly, 
by  what  it  should  enable  God  consistently  to  do  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it.  First,  by  rendering  it  consistent  for  God  to 
offer  pardon  and  salvation  to  all  men,  thus  rendering  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  all  men  possible.  Without  an  atonement  it  would 
have  been  inconsistent  for  God  to  offer  salvation  to  any, 
because  he  could  not  save  any,  even  if  they  were  penitent. 
But  he  does  offer  salvation  to  all ;  and  it  was  the  design  of 
the  atonement  to  render  it  proper  and  consistent  for  him  to 
make  this  offer;  and,  in  this  sense,, the  atonement  was  gen¬ 
eral,  designed  for  all,  and  not  limited  or  designed  for  the 
elect  only.  It  is  not  only  sufficient  for  all,  but  was  in¬ 
tended  for  all.  Thus  even  Dr.  Bellamy  says  :  “  And  God 
has  expressly  declared  that  it  was  the  design  of  Christ’s 
death  to  open  the  door  of  mercy  to  all.”  “  And,  indeed, 
was  not  the  door  of  inercy  opened  to  all  indefinitely,  how 
could  God  sincerely  offer  mercy  to  all ;  or  heartily  invite 
all  ?  ”  ^  Dr.  Hopkins  used  similar  language.^ 

The  successors  of  these  men  reaffirm  and  emphasize  their 
views  on  this  point.  Dr.  Emmons  says  :  “  The  atonement 
of  Christ  has  the  same  favorable  aspect  upon  the  non-elect 
as  upon  the  elect.  It  opens  as  wide  a  door  of  mercy  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  It  removes  all  natural  obstacles  out  of 
the  way  of  the  salvation  of  either,  because  it  renders  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  justice  of  God  to  pardon  and  save  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  mankind,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure 
and  eternal  purpose.  The  atonement  of  Christ  has  laid  God 
under  no  obligation  to  save  one  of  mankind,  but  left  him  at 
liberty  to  save  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  God  does,  in  the  gospel,  offer  salva¬ 
tion  to  all ;  but  how  can  he  consistently  offer  salvation  to 


1  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  292,  294. 
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all,  if  Christ  has  not  made  atonement  for  all  ?  ”  ^  Dr.  Griffin 
asks :  “  What  do  we  mean  by  for,  when  we  say  that  the 
atonement  was  for  all?”  and  answers:  “We  mean  four 
things  :  1.  That  in  its  actual  influence  it  changes  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  all,  as  moral  agents,  sustained  to  the  divine  law. 

2.  That  it  thus  became,  in  relation  to  all  who  hear  the  gos¬ 
pel,  a  provision  for  moral  agents  and  a  real  privilege. 

3.  That  the  provision  and  privilege  were  purposely  in¬ 
tended  for  all.  4.  That  the  atonement  was  expressly 
offered  to  all.”  ^  This  design  of  the  atonement  to  render 
the  salvation  of  all  men  possible,  and  so  render  the  offer  of 
salvation  to  all  consistent  and  proper,  is  the  more  readily 
admitted  by  these  divines,  because  they  hold  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  natural  ability.  If  sinners  could  not  accept  the 
atonement,  it  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  for  them ; 
and  the  offer  of  it  to  all  would  be  only  a  mockery.  Sincere 
offers  of  salvation  to  all  imply  that  all  have  natural  ability 
to  accept  the  offer ;  and  if  the  offer  be  based  on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  and  could  not  consistently  be  made  without  it,  then 
the  atonement  rendered,  and  was  designed  to  render,  it  con¬ 
sistent  for  God  to  make  the  offers  of  salvation  to  all  men. 
Thus  reason  the  men  who  believe  the  atonement  is  not  pen¬ 
alty,  but  a  substitute  for  penalty  ;  designed  to  answer  the 
same  end  for  which  penalty  was  threatened. 

Secondly.  The  atonement  was  designed  to  promote  the 
highest  good  of  the  universe  by  rendering  it  consistent  for 
God  not  only  to  offer  salvation  to  all,  but  also,  by  his  Spirit 
to  lead  to  repentance,  and  so  actually  save  those  whom  he 
has  chosen  unto  eternal  life.  In  other  words,  the  atone¬ 
ment  was  designed  so  to  answer  certain  governmental  ends 
as  to  render  it  consistent  for  God  to  regenerate  and  save 
those  whom  he,  having  the  highest  good  of  the  universe  in 
view,  had  elected  to  salvation.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
atonement  was  designed  for  all,  but  was  designed  to  bo 
actually  applied  only  to  the  elect,  the  meaning  is  that  it  has, 

^  Dr.  Emmons’s  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  2-3. 

*  Treatise  on  the  Atonement,  Part  II.,  Chap.  10. 
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and  was  designed  to  have,  such^an  efficacy  that  God  can  be 
just  to  himself  and  to  the  universe  in  promising  salvation  to 
all  who  will  repent,  while  he  can  be  just  to  himself  and  to 
the  universe  in  giving  repentance  to  those,  and  only  to  those, 
whom,  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  love,  he  has  purposed  to 
save.  The  atonement  is  not  the  reason  why  he  elects  a 
definite  number  of  the  race,  and  no  more  and  no  less.  His 
purpose  of  election  is  an  exercise  of  that  same  benevolent 
sovereignty  which  always  has  in  view  as  an  ultimate  end 
the  good  of  the  universe.  The  atonement  enables  him  to 
execute  that  purpose  without  sacrificing  that  end.  So  that 
in  providing  an  atonement  for  all,  and  applying  it  to  the 
actual  salvation  of  the  elect,  he  acts  simply  as  a  sovereign, 
subject  only  to  the  law  of  love,  having  always  one  and  the 
same  great  end  in  view,  the  highest  welfare  of  the  universe. 
It  was  by  exalting  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  connection 
with  the  atonement,  and  by  insisting  that  acts  of  sovereignty 
are  acts  of  that  love,  which  is  the  essence  of  all  virtue,  and 
by  showing  what  was  the  ultimate  end  of  God  in  creation, 
that  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  Hopkins  prepared  the  way  for 
that  theory  of  the  atonement  which  now  holds  a  recognized 
place  in  New  England  theology. 

Decrees. 

No  theologians  have  given  greater  prominence  to  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  God  than  those  whose  views  we  are  endeavoring 
to  set  forth.  One  of  the  standing  objections  against  them  has 
been  that  they  wrote  and  preached  of  nothing  else ;  but  the 
truth  is,  they  gave  this  prominence  to  God's  sovereignty 
because  they  held  so  firmly  to  those  principles  which  secure 
man’s  freedom  and  responsibility.  Their  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  sin  and  of  natural  ability  made  it  safe  for  them  to 
exalt  sovereignty. 

They  accepted  the  ordinary  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
decrees  found  in  the  old  Calvinistic  symbpls.  Their  only 
peculiarity  in  treating  the  doctrine  lies  in  their  method 
of  meeting  the  objections  brought  against  it.  These  ob- 
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jections  refer  to  the  relation  of  decrees  to  the  existence 
of  sin. 

1.  It  is  objected  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  God  to  decree  the  existence  of  sin.  Being  in  its  very 
nature  an  evil,  and  infinitely  hateful,  how  can  a  holy  and 
benevolent  God  make  its  existence  the  subject  of  his  immu¬ 
table  decrees  ?  To  meet  this  objection,  it  was  natural  for 
these  divines  who  resolve  all  virtue  into  benevolence,  and 
60  make  the  highest  good  of  the  universe  the  ultimate  end 
of  God  in  creation,  to  take  the  ground  that  God  decrees 
sin  because  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good. 
It  is  consistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  his  system  for  Dr. 
Hopkins  to  say :  “  It  is  abundantly  evident  and  demonstra¬ 
bly  certain  from  reason  assisted  by  revelation,  that  all  the 
sin  and  sufiering  which  have  taken  place,  or  ever  will,  are 
necessary  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  universe,  and  to 
answer  the  wisest  and  best  ends,  and  therefore  must  be 
included  in  the  best  and  most  wise  and  perfect  plan.”^ 
Similar  language  is  employed  by  most  of  the  early  fathers 
of  New  England  theology.  But  they  did  not  mean  that  sin 
is  the  direct  and  efficient  means  of  the  greatest  good,  but 
only  that  it  is  the  occasion  for  God  so  to  work  as  to  secure 
the  highest  good.  He  does  not  decree  the  non-existence 
of  sin,  because  the  execution  of  such  a  decree  would 
require  action  on  his  part  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
good.  Hence  he  decrees  the  existence  of  sin  rather  than  its 
prevention.  It  is  better  for  the  universe  that  sin  should 
exist  and  be  held  in  check  and  overruled,  than  that  there 
should  be  such  a  change  in  the  present  system  as  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  its  existence.  And  as  the  benevolence 
of  God  moves  him  to  decree  what  is  for  the  highest  good; 
he  decrees  to  permit  rather  than  prevent  sin,  so  that  its 
existence,  viewed  as  decreed,  proves  rather  than  disproves 
his  perfect  benevolence.  As  Edwards  says :  “  God  does 
not  will  sin  absolutely ;  but  rather  than  alter  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  nature  of  free  agents,  he  wills  it.  He  wills 

1  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 
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what  is  contrary  to  excellency  in  some  particulars,  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  general  excellency  and  order.”  ^ 

Most  divines  of  this  school  at  the  present  day  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  formula  that  “  sin  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good,”  though  holding  substantially  the  doc* 
trine  which  it  was  intended  to  express.  They  would  not  say 
that  sin  is  literally  “  necessary,”  nor  that  it  is,  strictly*  speak¬ 
ing,  the  “  means”  of  good.  It  is  for  the  best  that  sin  exist, 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  non-prevention  of  it  by  God  is  for 
the  best.  His  decree  that  it  exist,  is  better  than  would  be 
a  decree  to  do  what  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  it.  He 
does  not  decree  it  because  he  prefers  it  to  holiness  in  its 
stead,  but  because  he  prefers  it  to  such  a  change  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  would  secure  holiness  in  its  stead. 

Some  New  England  divines  have  preferred  to  meet  this 
objection  against  decrees,  by  the  hypothesis  that  it  may  he 
God  could  not  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system.  This  view, 
however,  has  not  been  generally  accepted.  If  the  state¬ 
ment  were,  that  God  could  not  prevent  sin  in  the  best  moral 
system,  it  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  given 
above,  since  he  has  decreed  the  best  system,  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  the  permission  of  sin ;  therefore  a  change  in  this 
system  which  should  prevent  sin  would  make  it  another 
and  an  inferior  system. 

2.  It  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees,  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  man’s  free  moral  agency.  To  this  objec¬ 
tion  it  is  replied :  (a)  That  the  freedom  of  every  moral  act 

is  as  much  decreed  as  the  act  itself.^  God  decrees  that 
men  shall  act  freely  in  whatever  they  do.  (b)  That  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  decrees  while  unexecuted  “to 
influence  the  actions  of  men,  any  more  than  if  they  did 
not  exist.”®  If  in  any  way  they  interfere  with  human  free¬ 
dom,  it  must  be  in  the  mode  of  their  execution ;  i.  e.  in  the 
divine  agency  consequent  on  the  divine  decrees.  But 
whatever  influence  God  exerts  upon  men  in  fulfilling  his 

1  Works,  Vol.  n.  p.  516.  *  Hopkins’s  Works,  Vol.  11.  p.  88. 

*  Dr.  Emmons’s  Works,  Vol.  lY.  pp.  294. 
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decrees,  whether  directly  by  his  Spirit,  or  indirectly  by 
motives,  our  consciousness  testifies  to  no  interference  with 
our  freedom.  We  are  conscious  of  no  irresistible  force 
necessitating  our  action.  We  have  natural  power  to  resist 
the  influences  to  which  we  yield,  and  always  feel  that  we 
act  freely,  whether  we  yield  or  resist.  The  divine  agency, 
executing  the  divine  decrees,  may  render  moral  actions  cer¬ 
tain  without  rendering  them  necessary.  Certainty  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  freedom,  else  prophecy  and  foreknowledge 
were  impossible.  Men  are  not  compelled  to  do  what  thejr 
certainly  will  do,  and  they  can  do  what  they  certainly  will 
not  do.  They  act  as  freely  as  if  there  were  no  certainty 
in  the  case.^  If  the  divine  decrees  were  supposed,  either 
in  themselves  or  in  their  execution,  to  deprive  men  of  power 
to  act  otherwise  than  as  they  do  act,  the  objection  that  they 
destroy  freedom  would  seem  valid ;  but  the  doctrine  of  natu¬ 
ral  ability  as  held  by  these  divines  enabled  them  to  turn  the 
force  of  this  objection.  They  would  not  all  care  to  say, 
with  Dr.  Emmons,  that  “  men  always  have  natural  power  to 
frustrate  those  divine  decrees  which  they  are  appointed  to 
fulfil.”  2  But  the  truth  thus  paradoxically  stated  they  deem 
essential  to  a  right  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  decrees, 
and  to  a  successful  vindication  of  it  against  the  objections 
urged  by  Arminians  and  infidels. 

There  are  several  other  Christian  doctrines  which  have 
been  treated  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  this  school  of  New 
England  divines  ;  but  as  the  peculiarities  of  views  adopted 
in  regard  to  them  are  less  important  than  those  already  con¬ 
sidered,  and  have  less  vital  relations  to  the  whole  Calvinistic 
system,  and  as  this  Article  is  already  unduly  extended,  no 
mention  is  here  made  of  them. 

Our  aim  has  been  historical  rather  than  controversial,  — 
to  exhibit  rather  than  defend  or  combat  a  peculiar  system 
of  theology,  or  rather  a  peculiar  type  of  Calvinistic  theology. 
In  conclusion,  we  can  but  express  the  conviction  that  no 

1  Hopkins’s  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  76. 

*  Dr.  Emmons’s  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  304. 
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man  can  make  himself  familiar  with  this  New  England 
theology,  its  origin  and  history,  without  entertaining  a  pro. 
found  respect  for  the  piety  and  ability  of  many  of  those 
men  whose  names  are  intimately  associated  with  it,  however 
much  and  earnestly  he  may  dissent  from  the  peculiar  views 
which  they  adopted. 


ARTICLE  III. 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THEODORE  PARKER* 

BT  BEY.  LINCOLN,  D.D.,  FBOVIDENCE,  B.  I. 

Newton,  an  English  painter  of  celebrity  in  the  last  gene^ 
ation,  paid  a  professional  visit  to  the  United  States,  extend¬ 
ing  through  several  months.  Much  of  this  time  was  spent 
in  Boston.  On  his  return  to  England  a  London  cockney 
undertook  to  condole  with  him  on  his  long  exile  from  good 
society.  “  Sir,”  was  the  indignant  reply  of  the  artist,  “  I 
met  such  people  in  Boston  every  day  as  I  should  be  glad  to 
meet  here  occasionally^  The  compliment  was  a  generous 
one  from  an  Englishman,  but  strictly  just,  as  any  one  familiar 
with  Boston  society  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  can  tes¬ 
tify.  The  recent  Memoirs  of  Choate  and  Prescott  and 
Parker  indicate  that  Boston  has  lost  none  of  its  celebrity  in 
our  generation.  They  moved  in  different  social  circles. 
They  rarely  met  each  other  in  private  life,  nor  did  they  have 
mutual  friends.  But  each  of  them  had  a  large  circle  of 
friends  of  generous  aims  and  high  culture,  in  whose  com¬ 
panionship  they  sought  mental  refreshment  and  stimulus. 
Three  such  men  in  a  single  city  (in  which  Webster  and  Eve¬ 
rett  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  contemporaries)  silence  the 
sneers^f  foreign  critics  that  American  life  is  too  young  and 

*  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congregational  Society,  Boston.  By  John  Weiss.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.  1864. 
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raw  to  nurture  scholars  of  broad  learning  and  ripe  wisdom. 
We  may  challenge  England  to  name  from  the  living  citizens 
of  its  great  metropolis,  or  from  the  recent  dead,  three  men 
of  equal  enthusiasm  and  conscientiousness  in  study,  and  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  their  age. 

Mr.  Parker  claims  precedence  among  the  three  in  mental 
and  moral  greatness.  We  should  not  have  conceded  this 
in  his  life-time,  but  the  new  light  thrown  upon  his  character 
by  the  correspondence  published  in  these  volumes  con¬ 
strains  us  to  make  the  award.  Mr,  Choate  had  more 
genius ;  a  keener  insight,  by  intuition,  into  men  and  books  ; 
an  imagination  of  imperial  sweep ;  a  subtile  magnetism, 
flowing  from  heart  or  brain,  to  take  individuals  captive,  or 

•  sway  bodies  of  men  at  will;  but  with  the  gifts  of  genius 
he  had  more  of  its  eccentricities  and  faults,  a  lower  type  of 
conscience,  less  sincerity  of  character,  more  selfish  aims, 
and  less  sympathy  with  his  race  and  the  philanthropic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  age.  Mr.  Prescott  was  more  exact  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  more  amiable  in  character,  more  humane  in  judgment, 
a  more  genial  and  lovable  man ;  but,  in  spite  of  uniform 
cheerfulness  in  misfortune,  and  a  devotion  to  literature 
under  discouragements  which  would  have  chilled  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  ordinary  men,  there  was  much  of  the  Sybarite  in 
his  life,  a  cliquish  narrowness  in  friendships,  and  an  indif¬ 
ference  to  social  and  moral  reforms  which  forbid  the  highest 
praise.  Mr.  Parker  united  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar 
with  the  unselfishness  of  the  reformer.  He  touched  life  at 
every  point,  and  sympathized  with  it  everywhere.  There 
was  scarcely  a  department  of  knowledge  his  curiosity  did 
not  explore,  nor  a  sphere  of  life  into  which  his  love  of  man 
did  not  lead  him.  Ho  was  a  scholar  of  generous  aims  and 
large  attainments,  but  the  scholar  was  subordinate  to  the 
man ;  and  if  his  mischievous  theology  is  put  out  of  sight, 
our  generation  furnishes  no  better  type  of  the  vigorous  and 
many-sided  life  of  New  England,  or  of  its  broad  philanthro¬ 
pies  than  Theodore  Parker. 

•  We  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  honest  praise  to  the 
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biographer.  But  we  cannot.  He  seems  vainer  than  Boa- 
well,  in  playing  the  satellite  to  a  great  man ;  but  has  none 
of  the  true  hero-worship  which  makes  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson  the  best  biography  in  the  English  language.  He 
is  evidently  thinking  quite  as  much  of  himself  as  of  his  hero, 
and  uses  Mr.  Parker  as  a  kite  to  hang  a  long  string  of  gay. 
colored  and  worthless  bobs  on,  for  the  admiration  of  the 
public.  The  reader  is  divided  between  pity  at  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  men,  and  contempt  for  his  superciliousness ;  and  is 
tempted  to  use,  on  almost  every  page,. the  criticism  of  the 
impatient  Scotch  hearer:  “Prick  him,  prick  him;  he’s  unco’ 
windy.” 

The  arrangement  of  the  volumes  is  bad,  rejecting  the 
chronological  order  in  the  general  plan  and  in  the  separate ' 
chapters.  He  apologizes  for  this  course  by  the  plea  that 
Mr.  Parker’s  life  was  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  there 
was  danger  of  confusing  the  subjects  in  which  he  was  inter¬ 
ested.  But  this  plea  only  indicates  a  mechanical  view  of 
biography.  What  readers  want  is  the  unity  of  the  man; 
they  care  nothing  about  a  unity  of  subjects.  They  wish  to 
see  the  natural  development  of  Mr.  Parker’s  personality  and 
life.  Amateurs  often  make  artificial  divisions  in  science,  as 
a  fancied  help  to  study,  but  the  great  masters  teach  that  the 
simplest  classification  conforms  to  the  divine  order  in  crea¬ 
tion.  The  best  bygraphers  follow  the  divine  order  in 
Providence,  and  unfold  the  natural  growth  of  the  man  in 
knowledge  and  character  and  influence. 

His  spirit  is  bad,  with  little  reverence  or  humility  or 
charity.  He  shows  neither  depth  of  manhood  to  compre¬ 
hend  Mr.  Parker,  nor  breadth  to  understand  his  opponents ; 
and  a  mixture  of  flippancy  and  abuse  seems  to  constitute 
his  ideal  of  earnestness.  Mr.  Parker  indulged  in  great  free¬ 
dom  of  criticism  in  his  familiar  correspondence,  but  in  the 
last  year  of  life  begged  all  his  friends,  “  to  erase  from  my 
letters  everything  which  would  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
one,  should  it  meet  an  eye  it  was  not  meant  for.  In  the 
flush  and  fun  of  letter-writing  I  may  have  said  what  would 
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one  day  give  needless  pain,  sliould  some  prying  eye  see  it, 
and  some  busy  tongue  prattle  thereof”  (II.  264).  It  is  com¬ 
monly  taken  for  granted  that  a  biographer  will  pay  a  decent 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  a  departed  friend.  But  Mr.  Weiss  has 
“  the  prying  eye  ”  and  “  the  busy  tongue  ”  which  Mr.  Parker 
deprecated,  and  has  inserted  scores  of  allusions  to  living  men 
which  a  refined  feeling  would  instinctively  omit.  These  are 
great  blemishes  in  the  volume,  and  will  keep  open  running 
sores  which  time  and  the  grave  ought  to  have  healed. 

Mr.  Weiss’s  style  is  often  inconceivably  bad,  a  sort  of 
amalgam  of  Hervey’s  floridness  and  Rousseau’s  garrulosity 
and  Jean  Paul’s  pyrotechnic  flights.  Its  effect  is  the  worse 
from  the  contrast  with  Mr.  Parker’s  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness.  In  passing  from  one  to  the  other  a  pure  taste  is 
shocked,  as  if  the  daub  of  a  village  painter  were  hung  by 
the  side  of  a  work  from  one  of  the  great  masters. 

It  may  occur  to  many  a  reader  to  ask  if  the  spirit  of  the 
biographer  is  not  a  natural  result  of  Mr.  Parker’s  teachings. 
Mr.  Parker  himself  was  trained  in  a  different  school,  and  his 
manly  virtues  sprung  from  a  better  stock.  But  a  want  of 
reverence  for  the  Bible  was  his  chief  vice,  and  the  flower 
has  run  to  seed  in  Mr.  Weiss,  in  a  want  of  reverence  for 
everything  good  and  noble,  and  a  dim  insight  into  the  char¬ 
acter  of  earnest  men  whose  views  differ  from  his  own.  If 
the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and  Mr.  Weiss  is  a  legitimate 
shoot  from  Mr.  Parker’s  system,  we  may  comfort  ourselves 
that  the  system  will  be  short-lived  ;  it  will  soon  consist  only 
of  broken  branches,  which  men  cast  into  the  fire  and  they 
are  burned.  It  is  a  relief  to  pass  from  the  biographer  to 
the  subject  of  his  work. 

Theodore  Parker  was  born  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  Aug.  24, 
1810,  and  was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  all  but  one 
of  whom  he  outlived.  He  was  descended  from  a  hardy 
stock,  vigorous  in  frame,  of  great  tenacity  of  life  and 
strongly  marked  individualism  of  character.  Most  of  his 
ancestors,  on  both  sides,  lived  beyond  eighty  years,  but 
consumption  entered  his  father’s  family,  as  he  thought,  from 
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the  location  of  their  house  near  a  large  and  spongy  meadow 
and  the  mother  and  nine  of  the  eleven  children  were  victims 
to  this  disease.  Some  of  the  male  ancestry  on  the  father’s 
side  were  noted  as  independent  thinkers  and  energetic  citi¬ 
zens,  filling  important  positions  in  social  life.  One  was  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg.  Another  commanded  the  company 
fired  on  by  the  British  on  Lexington  Common,  and  was  at 
Bunker  Hill,  though  prevented  by  ill  health  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  battle.  One  only  in  the  whole  line  of  his  father’s 
ancestry,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  connected  with  the  church, 
and  he  through  the  influence  of  a  pious  wife.  His  hostility 
to  the  church,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inherited 
trait. 

Parental  qualities  re-appeared  in  the  child.  His  father 
had  a  fondness  for  “  metaphysics,  psychology,  and  all  de- 
partments  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy^,  excelled  in 
the  mathematics,”  was  a  good  talker,  and  full  of  frivolity  and 
fun.  He  was  an  independent  thinker,  and  had  an  utter 
hatred  of  Patey  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  of  Calvinists 
generally.  Of  his  mother  he  says  :  “  She  was  eminently  a 
religious  woman.  I  have  known  few  in  whom  the  religious 
instincts  were  so  active  and  so  profound,  and  who  seemed 
to  me  to  enjoy  so  completely  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man.  To  her  the  Deity  was  an  omnipresent  Father,  filling 
every  point  of  space  with  his  beautiful  and  loving  presence. 
She  took  a  deep  and  still  delight  in  silent  prayer.  Of  course 
it  was  chiefly  the  more  spiritual  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  that  formed  her  favorite  reading ;  the  dark  the¬ 
ology  of  the  times  seems  not  to  have  blackened  her  soul  at 
all.”  The  germ  of  the  future  man  may  be  seen  in  the  child, 
in  a  strange  blending  of  opposite  qualities,  found  in  no 
other  character  we  can  recall  in  history,  but  inherited  from 
his  parents,  or  impressed  in  early  years  by  parental  training 
and  example.  We  see  in  him  the  inordinate  love  of  reading 
and  talking  of  the  father,  the  disbelief  of  the  miracles,  the 
hatred  of  Calvinism,  and  independence  of  the  church,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  religiousness  of  the  mother,  and  her  unshaken 
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foith  in  a  God  immanent  in  nature.  The  unbelief  ingrained 
by  the  father  repelled  him  from  the  dominant  faith  of  New 
England ;  the  natural  piety  learned  from  the  mother  kept 
him  from  the  gulf  of  atheism  or  pantheism,  into  which  some 
of  the  finest  intellects  of  the  age  have  plunged. 

His  life  in  childhood  was  pleasant  and  healthful.  Labor 
on  the  farm  taught  him  industry.  Walks  in  the  fields  and 
woods  developed  habits  of  observation.  Frequent  visits 
of  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  kept  the  affections  in  exer¬ 
cise  ;  and  the  evening  readings  of  the  father  quickened 
thought  and  strengthened  memory.  He  knew  little  of  regu¬ 
lar  school  life,  but  was  training  in  one  of  the  best  of  schools. 
He  says  of  his  childhood  : 

“  By  father  and  mother,  yes,  even  by  brothers  and  sisters, 
great  and  unceasing  care  was  taken  to  secure  power  of 
observation,  that  the  senses  might  grasp  their  natural  ob¬ 
jects  ;  of  voluntary  attention,  fixed,  continuous,  and  exact, 
which,  despite  of  appearances,  sees  the  fact  just  as  it  is,  no 
more,  no  less  ;  of  memory,  that  holds  all  things  firm  as  gravi¬ 
tation,  and  yet,  like  that,  keeps  them  unmixed,  not  con¬ 
fusing  the  most  delicate  outline,  and  reproduces  them  at 
will,  complete  in  the  whole  and  perfect  in  each  part ;  much 
stress  was  laid,  also,  on  judgment  and  inventive  imagina¬ 
tion  . I  was  taught  self-reliance,  intellectual,  moral,  and 

of  many  another  form ;  to  investigate  all  things  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  carefully  to  form  opinions  for  myself. 

“As  my  relatives  and  neighbors  were  all  hard-working 
people,  living  in  one  of  the  most  laborious  communities  in  the 
world,  I  did  not  fail  to  learn  the  great  lesson  of  personal 
industry,  and  to  acquire  power  to  work  —  to  begin  early,  to 
continue  long,  with  strong  and  rapid  stroke.  The  disci¬ 
pline  and  habit  of  bodily  toil  were  quite  easily  transferred 
to  thought,  and  I  learned  early  to  apply  my  mind  with 
exact,  active,  and  long-continued  attention.” 

His  later  life  seems  to  have  grown  as  naturally  from  the 
inherited  traits  and  home  discipline  as  the  oak  unfolds  from 
the  acorn. 

VoL.  XXII.  No.  88. 
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He  was  a  self-made  man,  like  Franklin,  and  possessed 
many  of  the  sturdy  elements  of  character  which  made  the 
printer-hoy  a  philosopher  and  statesman.  His  school  advan- 
tages  were  meagre  :  “  eleven  weeks  each  winter  from  1817 
to  1827,  and  two  summer-terms  from  1817  to  1819,  and  one 
quarter  at  the  Lexington  Academy,  that  was  all.”  But  the 
home  reading  and  study  made  good  all  deficiencies.  He 
says  :  “Homer  and  Plutarch  I  read  before  I  was  eight; 
Rollin’s  Ancient  History  about  the  same  time ;  and  lots  of 
histories,  with  all  the  poetry  I  could  find,  before  ten.  I 
took  to  metaphysics  about  eleven  or  twelve.  Father  and 
mother  always  read  the  books  first,  and  examined  me  in 
every  book  I  read.  If  I  could  not  give  a  good  account  of 
it,  I  must  not  have  another  till  I  could  satisfy  the  rigorous 
demands  of  father.”  , 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  school-days  ended,  and  he 
began  to  spend  the  winter  in  teaching,  working  on  the  farm 
for  his  father  during  the  summer.  At  twenty,  taking  coun¬ 
sel  with  no  one,  he  left  home  in  the  morning,  and  returning 
late  in  the  evening,  went  to  his  father’s  bedside.  “Father,” 
said  he,  “  I  entered  Harvard  College  to-day.”  The  old  man, 
in  alarm,  replied  :  “  Why,  Theodore,  you  know  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  you  there.”  “  I  know  that,  father  ;  I  mean  to  stay  at 
home  and  keep  up  with  my  class.”  He  did  it ;  for  the  les¬ 
sons  of  self-reliance  were  early  learned.  Preparation  for 
college  had  been  made  in  his  own  room  in  late  evening  and 
early  morning  hours,  and  the  whole  college  curriculum  was 
gone  over  in  the  same  way,  after  the  day's  hard  work  was 
ended,  or  before  it  had  begun.  The  following  winter  he 
spent  at  home ;  the  next  year  he  taught  in  a  private  school 
in  Boston,  paying  his  father  eleven  dollars  a  month  to  hire  an¬ 
other  hand  in  his  place  ;  for  two  years  succeeding,  he  bad  a 
flourishing  school  in  Watertown.  During  the  whole  period 
of  teaching,  he  gave  ten  hours  a  day  to  private  study,  and 
having  gone  far  beyond  the  course  prescribed  at  Harvard, 
he  might  have  received  a  degree,  but  the  college  laws  were 
inexorable  in  demanding  the  fees  of  instruction,  and  the 
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young  man,  rich  in  energy  and  learning,  was  poor  in  money 
and  friends. 

In  1834  he  entered  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  and 
his  insatiate  greed  for  knowledge  ran  riot  in  the  Harvard 
libraries.  Sleep  and  exercise  were  held  of  small  account, 
and  reading  and  study  occupied  from  twelve  to  seventeen 
hours  a  day.  No  severe  taste  guided  his  choice  of  books  ; 
he  devoured  everything  that  came  in  his  way.  The  range 
of  study  proves  its  miscellaneous  character  and  want  of 
thoroughness;  in  the  languages  alone,  he  dabbled  in  “Italian, 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  Icelandic,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Swedish,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Ethiopic.^’  Harvard  thought  him 
a  prodigy.  He  taught  Hebrew  to  the  Junior  class,  during 
Dr.  Palfrey’s  absence  in  New  Orleans,  and  Professor  Wil¬ 
lard  is  said  to  have  consulted  him  on  nice  points  in  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  syntax.  Outside  labors  too  were  numerous. 
He  had  private  students  in  the  town,  taught  Hebrew  to  a 
class  in  college,  and  was  editor  and  chief  contributor  to  a 
magazine  called  the  “  Scriptural  Interpreter,”  whose  bold 
attacks  on  the  accepted  beliefs  alarmed  the  leaders  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Unitarianism. 

It  would  have  required  a  shrewd  observer  to  predict  his 
future  eminence  at  this  period.  His' genius  was  too  erratic 
for  healthy  growth.  His  knowledge  was  large  but  undi¬ 
gested  ;  it  lay  heavy  on  him,  cumbering  his  mental  move¬ 
ments.  He  was  a  good  debater,  but  a  poor  writer  and  ser- 
monizer ;  and  the  sharp  criticisms  of  Professor  Ware  drove 
him  often  to  tearS,  sometimes  to  despair.  His  irreverence 
was  incurable.  In  a  debate  before  the  Professor,  he  called 
Paul  “  old  Paul,”  and  when  admonished  of  the  fault,  changed 
the  form  to  “  the  gentleman  from  Tarsus.”  It  may  be  doubted 
if  his  divinity  course  was  of  much  service  in  the  way  of 
mental  discipline.  Untiring  energy  was  in  him,  and  marvel¬ 
lous  endurance,  and  greed  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ;  but  no 
mastery  of  himself  or  his  attainments.  The  chewing  of  the 
cud  and  digestion  came  later.  His  journal,  however,  con¬ 
tains  some  trenchant  criticisms  on  the  Christian  Fathers, 
which  be  could  not  have  improved  in  later  years. 
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Study  over,  he  looked  for  a  field  to  work  in.  The  open¬ 
ings  were  numerous,  at  Barnstable,  Greenfield,  Waltham 
Concord,  Leominster,  but  he  accepted  a  call  to  West  Rox- 
bury,  and  was  ordained  June  21, 1837,  having  been  married 
to  Miss  Lydia  Cabot  in  the  previous  April.  The  parish  was 
small,  the  labors  light ;  and  he  gave  himself  with  avidity  to 
a  wide  range  of  study.  The  general  plan  was  to  allot  five 
days  to  study,  and  Saturday  to  the  writing  of  both  sermons. 
For  several  years  his  life  had  few  noteworthy  events.  His 
sermons  attracted  no  special  attention,  and  there  was  little 
life  or  enthusiasm  among  his  people.  He  joined  a  club  in 
Boston  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Channing,  of  which  Dr. 
Pollen,  Dr.  Hedge,  George  Ripley,  Wendell  Phillips,  and 
others  were  members.  They  discussed  religious  and  social 
topics  with  great  freedom,  and  it  was  evident  that  young 
Theodore  was  drifting  away  from  the  old  Unitarian  anchor¬ 
age.  He  gradually  confessed  a  loss  of  faith  in  inspiration, 
in  prophecy  and  miracles,  and  at  last  in  the  perfect  charac¬ 
ter  and  authority  of  Jesus ;  and  began  to  be  looked  on  with 
suspicion  by  his  clerical  neighbors,  and  shut  out  of  their 
pulpits.  But  there  were  no  signs  of  coming  greatness,  and 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  grown  to  old  ago  and  gone  to  his 
grave  in  this  quiet  country  parish,  without  knowledge  of  the 
power  that  was  in  him,  if  a  sudden  crisis  had  not  put  him 
to  his  mettle,  and  developed  all  his  manhood. 

This  crisis  was  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Shackford  at  South 
Boston,  May  19, 1841,  when  Mr.  Parker  preached  his  famous 
sermon  on  “  The  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Christianity.” 
It  was  not  a  powerful  discourse,  nor  original,  being  bor¬ 
rowed  almost  entirely  from  Strauss.  It  contained  no  greater 
heresies  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preach.  But 
orthodox  ministers  took  advantage  of  it  to  press  their  oppo-, 
nents  to  the  wall.  They  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
sermon,  followed  out  to  its  logical  results,  left  no  room  for 
supernatural  elements  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  asked  if  the  leaders  of  Unitarianism  were  willing 
to  accept  this  platform.  The  Unitarian  camp  was  in  a  fe^ 

.  ii 
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ment.  The  old  leaders  repudiated  the  heresies  of  the  young 
preacher.  They  tacitly  withdrew  fellowship,  refused  to 
exchange  pulpits,  and  at  length,  by  formal  vote,  shut  him 
out  from  the  Unitarian  fold.  In  their  extreme  irritation  at 
the  trouble  he  had  occasioned,  they  went  further  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  crush  him  socially.  He  was  tabooed  in  public 
circles,  and  shunned  on  the  streets  by  old  friends.  Respect¬ 
able  publishers  declined  to  print  his  sermons  or  books,  and 
his  name  was  crossed  from  the  list  of  lyceum  lecturers. 
The  ostracism  felt  confident  of  its  power  to  crush  a  single 
man  who  had  made  himself  odious  to  the  public. 

This  was  the  turning-point  of  his  life,  and  the  way  opened 
to  greatness.  As  internal  convulsions  upheave  a  mountain 
range,  and  lay  bare  to  the  miner  strata  of  coal  and  precious 
ore  which  might  have  remained  hid  deep  in  the  earth’s 
bosom,  so  this  social  ostracism  brought  to  the  surface  a 
latent  manhood,  and  made  available  for  practical  use  stores 
of  learning  and  character  yet  undeveloped.  He  was  forced 
into  celebrity,  and  compelled  to  maintain  a  position  before 
the  public.  Sent  into  exile  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  bow  to  their  decree,  or  win  his 
way  to  public  favor  by  sheer  ability  and  merit. 

No  opponent  in  looking  back  on  that  struggle  can  withhold 
admiration  from  his  indomitable  pluck.  The  martyr  courage 
was  in  him,  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  the  gristle  of  youth 
hardened  at  once  into  the  bone  of  manhood.  The  hills  of 
New  Hampshire  were  not  firmer  than  he.  A  great  change 
passed  over  him.  The  secluded  student  rushed  into  life 
before  the  public.  The  companion  of  scholars  became  a 
leader  of  the  people.  He  determined  to  acquire  a  popular 
style  of  address,  the  power  of  gaining  the  ear  of  the  masses 
and  moving  them.  Looking  forward  to  a  life  of  confiict,  and 
thinking  he  might  be  driven  from  the  pulpit,  he  formed  this 
purpose  :  “I  will  study  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year, 
and  four  or  five  months  I  will  go  about  and  preach  lectures 
in  city  and  glen,  by  the  road-side  and  field-side,  or  wherever 
men  and  women  can  be  found.  I  will  go  eastward  and  west- 
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ward,  and  southward  and  northward ;  and  if  this  New  Eng. 
land  orthodoxy  does  not  come  to  the  ground,  then  it  shall 
be  because  it  has  more  truth  in  it  than  I  have  ever  found.” 
A  Luther  could  not  have  been  more  resolute. 

But  the  necessity  was  not  laid  on  him.  His  church  with¬ 
stood  the  popular  clamor.  Prominent  Unitarian  laymen  in 
Boston  united  to  give  him  a  hearing,  and  invited  him  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Masonic  Temple.  He 
declined  at  first,  but  afterwards  consented,  and  put  into  the 
lectures  all  his  mental  and  vital  force.  They  drew  large 
audiences,  stirred  the  public  mind,  were  published,  and 
widely  read.  A  similar  course  was  delivered  the  following 
winter,  and  repeated  in  neighboring  towns.  His  little  church 
became  a  centre  of  attraction,  and  strangers  from  miles 
about  flocked  to  its  pews,  hitherto  empty.  The  excitement 
of  his  new  position  kept  mind  and  heart  at  highest  tension, 
and  the  conglomerate  acquisitions  of  early  years  were  fused 
into  a  unique  mass,  and  made  available  for  instant  use. 
But  even  his  iron  frame  could  not  endure  the  perpetual 
strain,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  he  was  compelled  to 
ask  leave  of  absence  from  his  parish,  to  spend  a  year  of 
recreation  in  Europe. 

Few  men  travel  to  such  good  purpose.  Nothing  escaped 
his  sharp  observation.  Scenery,  national  and  local  peculi¬ 
arities,  social  institutions,  men,  buildings,  libraries,  paint¬ 
ings,  sculpture,  agriculture,  universities,  social  habits, 
attracted  eager  attention,  and  received  wise  comment.  His 
letters  and  journals  are  racy  and  instructive,  crowded  with 
shrewd  thought  and  humorous  allusions,  and  never  tedious 
or  commonplace.  We  have  never  read  a  pleasanter  corre¬ 
spondence. 

He  returned  in  the  fall  of  1844,  recruited  in  health,  and 
with  a  more  resolute  purpose  to  hold  the  field  against  all 
opponents.  The  Unitarian  rancor  against  him  did  not  abate. 
He  determined  to  meet  it  at  its  fountain-head,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  from  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  form  a  new 
parish  in  Boston.  He  commenced  his  labors  with  the 
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Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society,  Jan.  4, 1846,  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  Melodeon  till  Nov.  21,  1852,  when  the  Society 
removed  to  the  Music  Hall,  just  built,  and  continued  their 
pastor  till  death. 

In  its  outward  aspects  the  movement  was  a  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Melodeon  or  Music  Hall  could  not  seat  the  crowd 
that  flocked  to  the  new  preacher.  The  pulpit  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society  was  one  of  the  lions  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Strangers,  of  evangelical  faith,  were  curious  to  hear 
the  apostle  of  unbelief.  The  sermons  preached  on  Sunday 
were  published  in  the  week,  and  found  an  audience  in  dis¬ 
tant  states.  It  became  a  centre  of  influence  on  the  moral 
and  social  questions  of  the  day.  Impressible  young  men 
and  women  gathered  there,  to  be  beguiled  from  their  faith 
in  the  Bible,  and  make  shipwreck  of  character  and  life. 
Men  in  middle  life  came,  to  lose  all  fear. of  a  judgment  as  a 
restraint  upon  their  passions  or  their  worldliness.  Possibly 
old  men  strayed  thither,  whose  lives  had  been  darkened  by 
scepticism  and  immorality,  who  were  won  to  faith  in  virtue, 
and  to  reverence  for  God.  One  may  charitably  hope  that 
sonie  good  was  done,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  evil  which 
no  finite  mind  can  measure.  But,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  Mr.  Parker,  for  a  series  of 
years,  exerted  a  wider  influence  than  any  man  in  NewEng- 
land,  or  any  preacher  in  the  land.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
perhaps,  has  had  a  greater  popularity,  and  addressed  larger 
audiences,  but  his  influence  has  never  been  so  positive  or 
sharply  defined. 

His  position  was  not  won  by  the  power  of  his  religious 
teaching.  It  was  due  to  his  generous  sympathies,  his  love 
for  man,  and  his  unrelenting  hatred  to  oppression  and  social 
wrongs.  The  poor  never  appealed  for  help  in  vain.  The 
friendless  wanderer  was  cheered  by  kind  words  and  wise 
counsel.  The  fallen  woman  was  not  spurned.  The  tremb¬ 
ling  fugitive  found  shelter  and  sympathy  and  defence.  If 
Mr.  Parker’s  theology  was  vague,  his  philanthropy  was  sub¬ 
lime.  He  was  indifferent  to  fatigue,  or  expense,  or  odium 
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in  behalf  of  the  hunted  slave,  for  whoso  return  to  bonds 
the  laws  of  the  land  were  perverted,  and  its  great  men 
leagued  with  the  oppressor.  He  will  be  remembered  by 
future  generations,  not  for  his  theology,  which  is  narrow 
and  incomplete ;  nor  for  his  philosophy,  which  is  strangely 
deficient  in  idealism  and  spiritual  depth,  and  cannot  outlast 
his  age ;  nor  for  his  learning,  which  will  be  talked  of  as 
among  the  doubtful  traditions  of  the  past ;  but  his  memory 
will  be  fragrant  as  a  zealous  preacher  of  “  the  higher  law  ” 
in  the  state,  when  some  preachers  of  a  better  faith  de- 
nounced  it ;  as  a  champion  of  the  helpless,  when  many 
evangelical  men,  like  the  priest  and  Levite,  passed  by  on 
the  other  side  ;  as  an  uncompromising  foe  to  slavery,  when 
statesman,  divine,  and  merchant  joined  in  the  cry  ;  “  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.”  It  was  a  proof  of  manhood, 
that  he  was  incorruptible,  when  thousands  bowed  to  Baal. 
To  his  persistent  efforts  for  the  rescue  of  Craft,  Sims,  Sha- 
drach,  and  Burns  ;  to  his  anathemas  against  the  oppressor ; 
to  his  indignant  appeals  to  justice  and  right.  New  England 
is  largely  indebted  for  that  education  of  the  conscience,  and 
that  unflinching  moral  courage  which  prepared  her  to  act  a 
leading  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  Mr.  Parker  was  prodigious. 
Lecturing  sixty  or  eighty  times  a  year,  preaching  every  Sab¬ 
bath,  maintaining  an  extensive  correspondence,  reading 
more  than  most  men  of  leisure,  and  writing  more  than  most 
men  of  letters,  visiting  in  an  extensive  parish,  and  receiving 
visits  at  all  hours  from  all  sorts  of  persons,  were  more  than 
any  organism  of  flesh  and  blood  could  bear,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  iron  frame  suddenly  gave  way  under 
the  intolerable  pressure.  Even  his  amazing  vitality  was 
exhausted ;  consumption,  the  fatal  family  disease,  set  in,  and 
when  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  his  error  he  gave  up  toil 
and  went  abroad  to  die.  But  his  cheerfulness  did  not  abate, 
nor  his  hope  fail,  nor  his  indomitable  will  lose  its  vigor. 
Travelling  as  a  worn-out  invalid,  he  formed  plans  of  study 
that  a  scholar  in  vigorous  health  might  shrink  from,  and  did 
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hard  days’  work  in  London  and  Rome  that  few  travellers 
would  care  to  undertake.  He  hoped  and  struggled  for 
recovery  till  the  last,  but  the  vital  powers,  exhausted  by 
long  abuse,  could  not  rally;  slowly  and  surely  disease 
claimed  its  victim,  and  he  died,  without  pain,  in  Florence, 
May  10,  1860,  not  having  quite  completed  his  fiftieth  year. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  Mr.  Parker’s  religious  views  or 
position.  His  scholarship,  from  its  wide  range,  was  wanting 
in  accuracy  and  exactness ;  and  his  thinking,  from  its  rapid¬ 
ity  and  breadth,  was  equally  deficient  in  precision  and  com¬ 
pleteness.  He  often  contradicts  himself.  The  views  of 
to-day  are  modified  or  discarded  to-morrow.  He  formed  no 
system  of  theology,  and  had  ho  lived  twenty  years  longer 
and  completed  the  great  works  in  philosophy  and  religion 
he  had  planned,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  possessed 
any  true  unity. 

He  was  no  atheist,  but  had  a  profound  horror  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  this  form  of  unbelief.  His  spirit  was  catholic  to 
fellowship  disciples  of  the  most  ultra  schools  in  religion  and 
morals,  but  he  publicly  disclaimed  sympathy  with  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Tom  Paine,  and  declared  his  antipathy  to  the 
principles  and  the  character  of  that  champion  of  atheism. 

He  disclaimed  also  any  aflSnity  with  pantheism,  and  his 
sharp  realism  criticized  remorselessly  Mr.  Emerson’s  po¬ 
etic  dreams.  But  he  glides  unconsciously  into  pantheistic 
thought  and  language.  The  following  is  a  specimen : 

“  God  is  the  soul  of  man,  and  gives  us  all  the  life  we  have.  Reason  is 
not  personal,  but  is  a  great  plane  which  cuts  the  centre  of  all  souls  —  the 
laiger  the  soul  the  greater  portion  of  the  one  and  indivisible  God  is  inters 
cepted  thereby.  The  life  of  God  is  in  my  soul :  it  is  vain  that  you  tell  me 
of  a  God  out  of  me.  The  senses  wish  for  such  a  God ;  they  find  him,  for  all 
they  perceive  is  but  the  varied  Deity.  Light  and  beautiful  forms  are  God 
to  the  eye,  perfumes  to  the  smell,  and  so  of  the  rest” 

This  might  easily  pass  for. one  of  the  “Orphic  sayings” 
of  Mr.  Alcott. 

He  rejected  the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss,  arguing  from 
well  known  laws  of  human  nature  that  a  real  person  must 
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always  precede  any  marvellous  accounts  of  such  an  one; 
and  that  unless  Christ  had  made  an  impression  on  his  age  as 
an  extraordinary  person  no  one  would  have  cared  to  invent 
miraculous  stories  about  him.  The  historical  person,  he 
claimed,  must  go  before  the  ideal  person,  and  be  large 
enough  to  carry  the  mythology  invented  for  him. 

He  rejected,  too,  the  bald  deism  of  Tindal  and  Herbert, 
and  the  English  freethinkers,  though  he  agreed  with  them 
in  a  denial  of  inspiration,  miracles,  and  a  special  providence. 
His  own  views  were  peculiar.  He  says  : 

“  God  created  the  world  out  of  himself;  so  he  is  still  in  it,  creating  every 
day;  not  only  working  hitherto,  but  now  likewise.” — Vol. I.  p.  153. 

“  I  have  dwelt  often  on  what  I  call  the  immanency  of  God  in  matter  and 
in  spirit  His  perpetual  presence  and  activity  in  the  world  of  matter  and 
the  world  of  spirit,  the  laws  whereof  are  but  the  modes  of  his  activity ;  and 
the  results,  forms  of  his  manifestation.  ” — Vol.  I.  p.  197. 

There  is  ample  room  here  for  miracle,  and  special  provi¬ 
dence,  and  prayer ;  and  on  this  platform  Mr.  Parker  might 
have  accepted,  with  a  child-like  faith,  all  the  supernatural 
elements  in  Christianity. 

He  seems  to  have  cherished  a  firm  belief  in  the  general 
providence  of  God.  It  was  a  cardinal  point  in  his  theology. 
The  following  passages  are  explicit : 

“  A  part  of  the  decision  of  these  great  questions  rests  with  me  ;  a  part 
upon  something  exterior  to  myself  —  upon  Providence.” — Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

“  How  much  of  our  life  rests  upon  accident,  as  it  seems  —  Providence, 
as  it  is.  Men  would  not  see  it ;  God  knows  it  all.” — Vol.  1.  p.  312. 

“  The  ways  of  the  AU^ise  Father  you  and  I  cannot  scrutinize  ;  we  are 
only  to  submit.  We  feel  that  they  are  right,  we  know  that  they  are  good, 
and  lead  to  a  higher  and  nobler  end  than  we  had  dared  to  propose  to  our¬ 
selves.” — Vol.  I.  p.  354. 

He  prayed  often,  with  apparent  simplicity  and  devoutness, 
like  Luther  and  the  old  reformers.  The  following  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  petitions  recorded  in  his  journals : 

“  O  God,  wilt  thou  help  me  to  become  more  pure  in  heart,  more  holy, 
and  better  able  to  restrain  all  impetuous  desires  and  unholy  passions ;  may 
1  put  down  every  high  thought  that  would  exalt  itself  against  the  perfect 
law  of  God !  Help  me  in  the  intercourse  of  life  to  discharge  my  duties 
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with  a  more  Christian-like  fidelity ;  to  love  thee  the  more,  and  those  with 
whom  I  am  to  deal.” — Vol.  I.  p.  86. 

“  Father,  help  me  to  live  better  ;  more  useful,  more  acceptable  to  thee. 
As  the  years  go  by  me,  may  I  grow  in  manliness  and  all  noble  qualities. 
Teach  me  truth,  justice,  love,  and  trust  Let  me  not  be  idle  nor  unfaith¬ 
ful.  Give  me  a  clean  and  holy  life,  and  may  each  year  bring  me  nearer 
to  the  measure  of  a  man.” — Vol.  I.  p.  56. 

“I  took  Eichhom’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  and  prayed 
(kneeling)  that  1  might  not  be  led  astray  by  one  whom  some  called  an  infi¬ 
del,  while  I  sought  after  truth.” 

It  is  very  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  recorded  prayers 
are  never  offered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  that,  as  life 
advances,  they  grow  less  simple  and  earnest,  and  resemble 
more  the  utterance  of  an  ecstatic  frame  than  the  petition 
of  a  yearning  heart.  One  who  has  learned  to  wrestle  with 
God,  like  Jacob,  and  to  kindle  the  affections  to  a  holy  glow 
by  closet  communion,  will  feel  sad  at  Mr.  Parker’s  recipe 
for  stirring  devotional  feeling  : 

“  I  have  had  a  little  time  to  gather  up  myself  for  the  coming  Sunday.  I 
don’t  like  to  rush  from  a  week  of  hard  work  into  the  prayers  and  hymns 
of  the  Sunday  without  a  little  breathing  time  of  devotion,  so  I  walk  about 
the  study,  and  hum  over  bits  of  hymns,  or  recall  various  little  tender  emo¬ 
tions,  and  feel  the  beating  of  that  great  Heart  of  the  universe  which  warm» 
us  all  with  the  life  that  never  dies.  I  don’t  know  that  these  are  not  the 
richest  hours  of  my  life  ;  certainly  they  have  always  been  the  happiest.” 
— Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

This  reads  more  like  a  leaf  from  Spinoza  than  from  Paul 
or  John. 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  growth  of  unbelief  in  his 
mind,  following  an  inevitable  law  of  progress,  and  diverg¬ 
ing  more  widely  from  the  orthodox  belief,  till  he  rejected 
every  distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity.  In  the  Divinity 
School,  he  wrote  to  his  nephew  ; 

“  I  believe  in  one  God, . who  will  reward  the  good  and  punish  the 

wicked,  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next.  This  punishment  may  he  etemaL 

“  I  believe  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  have  been  ^rrit- 
ten  by  men  inspired  of  God  for  certain  purposes,  but  I  do  not  think  them 
inspired  at  all  times.  I  believe  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  bom  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  that  he  came  to  preach  a  better  religion,  by  which  men 
may  be  saved.” — Vol.  I.  p.  66. 
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This  is  a  stronger  creed  than  was  recived  by  most  Unita 
rian  ministers  at  that  time.  He  saw  no  moral  diflSculty  in 
the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  : 

“  If  nations  are,  by  the  divine  permission,  visited  by  earthquakes  and 
pestilences,  why  may  not  the  sword  be  employed  for  similar  purposes?" 
— Vol.  1.  p.  79. 

He  believed  in  the  miracles : 

“  Dr.  Dewey  gave  us  the  Dudleian  Lecture  this  year.  It  was  the  best, 
perhaps,  I  have  ever  heard.  He  removed  the  presumption  against  mira¬ 
cles.  The  objections  were  not  only  met,  but  overturned.” — Vol.  1.  p.  82. 

But  doubts  soon  began  to  trouble  him,  doubts  relating  to 
the  prophecies,  the  miracles,  to  inspiration,  and  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Christ : 

**  I  am  in  a  good  deal  of  doubt  upon  the  subject  of  the  prophecies  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Messiah.  Sometimes  I  doubt  that  an  inspired  prophecy  was  ever 
uttered  concerning  him.” — Vol.  I.  p.  82. 

In  his  first  year  at  West  Roxbury  he  writes  ; 

“  I  wish  some  wise  man  would  write  a  book  on  ‘  Vulgar  Errors,’  and 
show  up  the  absurdity  of  some  things  commonly  believed  on  the  authority 
of  the  old  Jews.  To  be  plain,  I  mean  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  prophe¬ 
cies,  dreams,  miraculous  births,  etc.” — Vol.  L  p.  102. 

Doubts  of  inspiration  soon  follow  : 

“  A  man  may  have  just  as  bright  revelations  in  his  own  heart  as  Moses 
or  David  or  Paul ;  I  might  say,  as  Jesus ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  man  has 
ever  had  such  a  God-consciousness  as  he.”  —  Vol.  Ip.  110. 

The  scepticism  grows  bolder  and  strikes  deeper  : 

“  The  inspiration  of  Jesus  could  not  differ  in  kind  from  that  of  Socrates, 
only  in  degree.  He  had  much  inspiration ;  Socrates,  little.  So  far  as  a 
man  is  true,  virtuous,  religious,  so  far  he  is  inspired,  no  farther.  This  in¬ 
spiration  comes  by  the  use  of  the  proper  faculties.” — Vol.  I.  p.  115. 

The  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  was  gone,  but  he 
still  held  to  the  authority  of  Christ  as  a  divine  teacher,  till 
the  reading  of  Strauss  loosed  him  from  this  last  hold  on 
supernatural  Christianity.  He  was  reluctant  to  part  with 
the  beautiful  faith  of  his  phildhood,  but  it  slowly  faded 
away,  as  the  twilight  melts  into  darkness.  He  first  surren¬ 
dered  the  authority  of  Christ’s  office : 

“  I  think  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed  solely  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral,  and  religious  truth  which  he  brought  to  light  by  his  doc- 
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trines  and  life.  If  sentences  of  his  did  not  seem  to  be  trae,  I  should  reject 
them.”— Vol.  I.  p.  139* 

Faith  in  the  perfection  of  Christ’s  teachings  remained 
after  faith  in  the  divine  birth  and  mission  was  lost : 

«  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  being  more  good  and  holy  and 
beautiful  and  true  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  words  judge  the  world. 
The  higher  we  think,  the  holier  we  live,  the  more  we  find  in  them,  the  more 
we  admire  in  him.” — ^Vol.  I. 

In  his  own  department  of  morality,  religion,  a  divine  life,  perfect  good¬ 
ness,  I  think  he  was  true,  perfect,  and  complete.  We  can  see  no  limitation 
to  his  perfection  in  this  respect.  He  was  all  that  man  can  be  of  goodness 
and  religion.  He  was  all  of  God  there  can  be  in  a  perfectly  good  and 
religions  man.” — Vol.  I.  pp.  446,  447. 

But  unbelief  is  relentless  in  its  demands,  and  when  one 
begins  to  sink  in  its  quicksands,  he  cannot  stay  himself,  but 
is  slowly  submerged  in  its  depths.  Having  rejected  the 
supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  would 
ultimately  reject  the  authority  of  his  teachings  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  character.  Strong  expressions  soon  appear 
on  both  these  points  : 

^  I  think  Jesus  a  religious  genius,  as  Homer  a  poetical  genius.  I  can’t 
■y  there  never  will  be  a  greater  man  in  morality  and  religion,  though  I 
can  conceive  of  none  now.  Who  knows  what  is  possible  for  man  ?  If  Je¬ 
sus  had  lived  now,  I  think  he  would  have  been  greater ;  yes,  if  he  had  lived 
to  be  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  years  old :  why  not  ?  I  think  him  humariy 
not  superhuman,  the  manliest  of  men.” — Yol.  1.  p.  355. 

“  I  do  not  know  that  he  did  not  teach  some  errors  along  with  the  truth. 
I  care  not  if  he  did.  It  is  by  his  truths  that  I  know  him.  That  God  has  yet 
greater  men  in  store  1  doubt  not.** — Vol.  I.  p.  429. 

He  soon  goes  further,  and  declares  that  Christ  was  limited 
and  erring,  like  other  men  : 

'*  I  think  a  careful  study  of  the  Gospels  will  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  sometimes  mistaken.  When  he  was  a  boy  I  suppose  he  stum¬ 
bled  in  learning  to  walk ;  miscalled  the  letters  in  learning  to  read ;  got 
wrong  conclusions  in  his  thoughts.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  he 
must  have  made  mistakes  in  his  intellectual  processes,  and  in  hb  moral  and 
religious  processes.” — Vol.  I.  p.  399. 

’  In  this  connection  he  adds  that  Jesus  believed  in  eternal 
punishment,  and  therefore  held  great  errors.  The  doctrine 
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of  eternal  punishment  he  rejected  with  bitter  scorn,  for  the 
final  salvation  of  all  men  was  essential  to  his  idea  of  the 
divine  perfection ;  but  in  this  idea  of  perfection  the  impor¬ 
tant  attributes  of  holiness  and  justice  were  left  out. 

“  Whoso  does  his  possible  best,  never  fails  in  Lehen,  but  straight  out  of 
the  deeps  of  misery  and  worldly  ruin  rises  in  his  proper  motion  up  to 

heaven.  Even  to  the  wickedest,  1  think  life  is  no  absolute  failure.” _ Yol.  I. 

p.  307. 

“  I  doubt  not  many  go  out  of  brothels  and  jails,  and  from  the  gallows, 
Tnth  more  merit  than  I  have,  and  will  take  a  higher  place  at  last  in  heaven ; 
for  they  have  far  better  worn  their  birth  and  breeding  than  I  have  mine.” 
— Vol.  I.  p.  855. 

“  So  I  doubt  not  that  from  the  jail,  the  brothel,  the  gallows,  from  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  den,  from  the  kidnapper’s  office,  from  the  hypocrite’s  pulpity'  by 
many  a  long  and  winding  slope,  the  soul  shall  go  up  into  God’s  highest 
heaven ;  for  though  human  charity  fail,  there  is  One  whose  love  knows  no 
beginning  and  no  end.” — Vol.  I.  p.  424. 

Every  doctrine  peculiar  to  tbe  Christian  system  was  thus 
in  turn  rejected — inspiration, miracles, retribution,  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ,  atonement,  regeneration,  and  mediation. 
With  such  a  destructive  criticism,  blotting  out  from  his 
faith  those  truths  which  make  Christianity  the  great  moral 
power  of  the  world,  it  is  an  interesting  question :  What 
gave  him  such  an  influence  over  his  generation?  In  what 
lay  this  Samson’s  secret  strength  ?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  both  curious  and  instructive. 

His  influence,  we  think,  did  not  grow  out  of  his  scepti¬ 
cism,  but  of  his  faith ;  not  from  his  rejection  of  Christianity, 
but  from  his  theism.  *  He  had  little  in  common  with  Hume 
and  Gibbon  and  the  English  unbelievers,  or  with  Faulus 
and  Strauss  and  the  German  rationalists.  Their  scepticism 
began  in  a  dislike  for  some  of  the  peculiar  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  ended  in  religious  indifference  and  moral  apathy. 
Mr.  Parker’s  scepticism  seemed  to  take  its  rise  in  his  pecu¬ 
liar  views  of  the  divine  perfection  and  God’s  uniform  near¬ 
ness  to  man.  They  denied  that  God  would  ever  stoop  to 
man,  or  the  Infinite  reveal  himself  to  the  finite,  and  rejected 
a  priori  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  or  of  any  professed  reve- 
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lation.  Mr.  Parker  belived  that  God  was  always  conde¬ 
scending  to  men,  eternally  immanent  in  the  race,  revealing 
himself  ever  to  pious  souls ;  and  ho  rejected  Christianity 
because  it  seemed  to  limit  the  revelation  to  a  few  favored 
men  in  a  past  age.  He  was  more  of  a  Mohammedan  than  a 
Christian;  and  this  faith  in  a  living,  ever-present  God,  gov- 
eming  the  world  and  inspiring  human  life,  was  a  mighty 
power  with  him,  as  with  Mohammed,  to  elevate  his  aims, 
and  give  him  mastery  over  men  of  weaker  faith.  This  faith, 
though  deficient  in  all  the  Christian  elements,  had  in  it 
something  of  the  sublime  energy  which  sustained  Moses 
when  “  he  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.” 

In  this  faith  in  a '  loving  and  present  God  lay  much  of 
his  strength.  It  gave  the  warp  to  his  sermons.  It  is  the 
golden  thread  running  through  all  his  correspondence.  It 
sustained  him  when  friends  forsook,  and  good  men  de¬ 
nounced,  and  the  world  hated,  him.  Some  of  his  utterances 
are  worthy  of  the  best  Christian  reformers  : 

“  Duty,  freedom,  truth,  a  divine  life,  what  are  they  ?  Trifles,  no  doubt, 
to  the  monk  Tetzel,  to  the  Leos  and  Bembos,  and  to  other  sleek  persons, 
new  and  old.  But  to  a  heart  that  swells  with  religion,  like  the  Atlantic 
pressed  by  the  wings  of  the  wind,  they  are  the  real  things  of  God,  for  which 
all  poor  temporalities  of  fame,  ease,  and  life  are  to  be  cast  to  the  winds. 
He  that  feareth  God,  when  was  he  not  a  prey  ?  He  must  take  his  life  in 
his  hand  and  become  a  stranger  to  men.” 

“  The  human  will  is  strong  and  excellent ;  but  not  the  strongest  and  most 
excellent.  When  perfectly  coincident  with  the  will  of  God,  I  suppose  we 
are  not  conscious  of  any  personal  will.  Then  the  inflnite  glory  flows 
through  us,  and  we  are  blessed.” 

1  must  confess  that  the  chiefest  of  all  my  delights  is  still  the  religious. 
This  is  the  lowest  down,  the  inwardest  of  them  all ;  it  is  likewise  highest 
up.  What  delight  have  I  in  the  consciousness  of  God,  the  certainty  of  his 
protection,  of  his  infinite  love !  God  loves  me  as  my  natural  mother  never 
did  nor  could,  nor  can  even  now,  with  the  added  beatitudes  of  well  nigh 
two  score  years  in  heaven.” 

**  I  have  unspeakably  more  delight  in  religion,  more  consolation  in  any 
private  grief,  personal  or  domestic,  more  satisfaction  in  looking  on  the 
present,  or  for  the  future,  than  ever  before,  when  I  trembled  at  an  imper¬ 
fect  God.” 

This  strong  and  cheerful  theism  gave  him  an  influence 
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over  some  whose  lives  were  gloomy  through  a  universal 
scepticism.  They  were  attracted  to  him  by  his  sarcasms 
against  the  Christianity  of  the  age,  and  were  won  uncon¬ 
sciously  by  his  teachings  to  faith  in  God  and  in  virtue. 

His  personal  qualities  were  strongly  marked,  and  gave  him 
power  over  men.  He  was  every  inch  a  man,  with  an  inde¬ 
pendence  “to  stand  in  a  minority  of  one”  (Vol.  I.  p.  351)^ 
and  a  courage  to  face  a  world  in  a  good  cause  ;  an  honesty 
that  scorned  disguises,  and  thought  not  of  consequences  in 
speaking  truth  and  doing  right ;  an  earnestness  that  gath¬ 
ered  strength  from  obstacles  or  failure  ;  a  faith  in  man  that 
saw  elements  of  good  in  the  most  vicious,  and  looked  for 
the  reign  of  righteousness  on  earth ;  and  a  self-confidence 
that  in  its  coolness  and  daring  was  often  sublime. 

His  nature  had  also  a  tender  side,  not  often  seen  in  union 
with  such  rugged  strength.  There  lay  in  his  heart  a  yearn¬ 
ing  for  love,  like  a  woman’s  ;  an  exuberant  love  for  others, 
ever  going  out  after  objects  to  fasten  on,  leading  him  to 
keep  playthings  in  his  closet  for  children  who  visited  him, 
and  to  carry  sweetmeats  in  his  journeys  to  attract  little 
strangers ;  a  sympathy  that  looked  into  burdened  hearts, 
and  knew  instinctively  the  word  or  look  suitable  to  comfort; 
and  an  interest  in  life  that  embraced  all  classes.  No  one 
who  recognizes  in  him  such  masculine  and  feminine  quali¬ 
ties  of  character  can  wonder  that  he  became  a  leader  in  his 
generation. 

His  mental  health  and  intense  activity  were  due,  in  large 
measure,  to- his  physical  organism.  Its  vitality  was  pro¬ 
digious,  impelling  to  work  as  a  steam-engine  wi^h  its  fires 
kindled.  It  loathed  repose.  It  gave  strength  to  the  will, 
aspiration  to  the  intellect,  and  a  full  tide  of  sympathy  to  the 
heart.  It  inspired  a  positiveness  which  made  weaker  men 
look  to  him  for  support,  and  kindled  a  fervor  which  drew 
others  as  by  a  magnetic  spell.  He  could  not  be  an  idler, 
nor  a  hermit,  nor  an  imitator.  His  organism  dictated  the 
place  he  must  fill  in  the  world  as  an  ambitious  leader  of 
men. 
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His  love  for  the  pulpit  was  wonderful.  Not  Knox  nor 
\^itefield  loved  it  more,  or  discerned  more  clearly  its  vast 
inOoence.  He  studied  for  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  made  all 
his  acquisitions  tributary  to  its  success.  He  lived  for  it, 
and  drew  from  every  element  in  his  richly-endowed  nature 
something  to  add  to  its  power.  He  was  not  satisfied  unless 
every  Sabbath  made  a  mark  upon  his  hearers.  His  mind 
teemed  with  subjects ;  and  plans  for  future  sermons  four 
years  ahead  were  carefully  drawn  out.  The  idleness  of 
vacation  fretted  him,  and  he  exulted  when  working-time 
came  again.  The  exile  from  his  beloved  pulpit  gave  him 
more  distress  than  sickness  ;  and  in  foreign  travel  for  health, 
the  return  of  Sunday  carried  his  thoughts  back  to  the  flock 
he  had  so  long  fed,  now  bereaved  of  their  shepherd.  If  all 
ministers  of  a  better  faith  loved  the  pulpit  as  well,  and  were 
as  enthusiastic  in  magnifying  their  oflSce,  there  would  be 
fewer  complaints  that  preaching  in  our  day  has  lost  much 
of  its  power. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  in  his  Memoir  of  Mr.  Prescott,  ascribes  the 
charm  of  the  historian’s  style  to  the  personality  infused  into 
it  by  his  peculiar  habit  of  writing.  He  was  accustomed  to 
compose  mentally,  thirty  and  sixty  pages  at  a  time ;  to 
carry  it  for  days  in  his  mind,  turning  it  over  and  over,  try¬ 
ing  it  by  the  canons  of  a  severe  taste,  adding,  omitting, 
improving,  and  at  last  transferring  to  paper.  By  such  an 
elaboration  in  the  brain  it  was  transfused  with  the  author’s 
own  life,  and  a  subtile  magnetism  pervaded  it  to  attract  oth¬ 
ers.  The  peculiar  vitality  of  Mr.  Parker  infused  a  similar 
life  into  his  style.  It  is  a  style  of  wonderful  power  for 
popular  oratory.  Destitute  wholly  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  imagination  and  spiritual  insight ;  never  reaching  to  the 
profounder  depths  of  the  soul ;  its  stern  realism,  and  picto¬ 
rial  skill,  and  playful  humor,  and  pungent  satire,  and  homely 
facts,  give  it  an  effectiveness  rarely  equalled.  It  is  never 
cumbered  with  learning,  though  always  enriched  by  it; 
nor  sinuous  or  tangled,  like  the  webs  which  many  scholars 
love  to  spin.  It  is  the  transparent  vehicle  of  thought.  It 
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borrows  little  majesty  from  the  Latin  elements  of  the  Ian- 
guage,  but  delights  in  the  short,  strong,  Anglo-Saxon  words 
which  go  straight  to  the  mark,  as  the  rifle-ball  to  the  bull’s 
eye. 

We  presume  few  people,  outside  of  his  parish,  gave  Mr. 
Parker  credit  for  attention  to  pastoral  duties.  These  vol¬ 
umes  present  him  in  a  new  light  in  this  sphere,  though  we 
doubt  if  a  few  facts  are  not  woven  together  to  make  a  false 
impression.  But  if  the  reports  of  a  few  friends  are  trust¬ 
worthy,  he  excelled  in  visits  to  the  sick-room,  and  in  words 
of  consolation  in  the  house  of  the  dead.  Other  duties  were 
cheerfully  laid  aside  to  obey  such  calls,  and  his  death  was 
hastened  by  a  journey  when  an  invalid,  thirty  miles  into  the 
country  on  a  stormy  day,  to  oflSciate  at  a  funeral,  rather  than 
disappoint  friends  who  looked  to  him  for  comfort. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  on  his  broad  literary  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  his  criticisms  of  men  and  books,  which  are  acute, 
and  generally  fair  and  just,  and  indicate  a  capacity  for  admi¬ 
ration  of  men  like  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Dr.  Judson,  whose 
opinions  were  antipodal  to  his  own  ;  and  on  his  correspoud- 
ence,  which  for  freshness,  and  breadth,  and  insight  into  men, 
institutions,  and  current  questions,  is  unsurpassed  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  But  we  must  hasten  to  a,  more  important 
point  —  to  an  inquiry  into  the  reasons  of  his  failure  to  find 
the  truth.  How  could  a  man  of  intense  earnestness,  com¬ 
bined  with  honesty,  fall  into  scepticism  ?  Why  did  one  of 
sincere  religious  aspirations  and  humane  sympathies  reject 
Christianity  ?  The  causes,  we  think,  are  simple  and  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  may  be  easily  stated. 

Mr.  Parker  grew  up  from  childhood,  with  imperfect  and 
distorted  views  of  the  divine  character.  The  God  he  wor¬ 
shipped  was  not  the  God  of  the  Bible,  nor  the  God  revealed 
in  nature  and  the  human  conscience.  Neither  father  nor 
mother  taught  him  the  holiness  of  God  ;  this  attribute  was 
not  made  prominent  in  the  preaching  he  heard,  nor  in  the 
books  he  read,  nor  was  it’belioved  in  the  society  he  fre¬ 
quented.  The  visions  into  heaven  given  to  Isaiah  and  John, 
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where  saints  and  angels  trembled  and  veiled  their  faces  in 
the  sacredness  of  the  divine  presence,  and  cried  without 
ceasing :  “  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,”  never 
shone  on  his  soul.  He  had  no  apprehension  of  such  a  style 
of  worship,  and  no  sympathy  with  those  who  paid  it.  His 
correspondence  and  sermons  teem  with  fine  passages  on  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  love  of  God ;  we  cannot  recall  a  pas¬ 
sage  treating  of  the  divine  holiness.  This  attribute,  so 
prominent  in  the  Bible,  so  indispensable  to  completeness 
of  view  of  the  character  and  government  of  God,  dropped 
out  of  Mr.  Parker’s  theology,  and  the  loss  was  fatal  to  his 
teachings  and  his  life.  It  made  inevitable  great  errors,  for 
it  rendered  him  incapable  of  apprehending  the  nature  and 
guilt  of  sin,  the  penalties  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ.  It  prepared  the  way  for  his  hatred  of  Cal¬ 
vinism,  and  his  incurable  habit  of  misrepresenting  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  an  evangelical  faith.  Some  of  the  finest  intellects  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  by  a  failure  to  understand  the 
national  character  of  our  government,  and  to  accept  the  black 
man’s  claim  to  brotherhood  through  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  have  been  blinded  to  the  fundamental  crime  of  seces¬ 
sion  and  the  guilt  of  rebellion.  By  a  higher  necessity,  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  divine  holiness,  like  Mr.  Parker’s,  must  vitiate 
all  views  of  the  divine  government,  and  lead  naturally  to  a 
rejection  of  the  Bible,  which  exalts  holiness  to  supremacy, 
and  makes  it  underlie  and  direct  even  the  love  of  God. 

The  evangelical  believer  will  search  these  volumes  in  vain 
to  discover  evidence  of  personal  conviction  of  sin,  or  of 
profound  inward  discontent  and  wrestlings,  which  he  meets 
in  the  letters  and  journals  of  Augustine  and  Luther  and  Ed¬ 
wards.  The  only*\race  of  such  feelings  belongs  to  early 
boyhood.  He  says  at  that  period : 

“  I  can  scarcely  think  without  a  shudder  of  the  terrible  effect  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  eternal  damnation  had  on  me.  How  many,  many  hours  have  1 
wept  with  terror  as  I  laid  on  my  bed  and  prayed,  till,  between  praying  and 

weeping,  sleep  gave  me  repose . For  years,  say  from  seven  to  ten,  I 

'said  my  prayers  with  much  devotion,*!  think,  and  then  continued  to  repeat : 
‘  Lord,  forgive  my  sins,’  till  sleep  came  on  me.” — VoL  L  p.  80. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  an  inquirer  for  truth  was 
left  to  grope  alone,  and  fall  into  grave  errors,  without  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to  sincere  seekers.  How 
far  these  early  impressions,  profound  and  penetrating  the 
whole  nature,  were  the  work  of  the  Spirit ;  and  how  far 
they  were  revived  at  a  later  day,  under  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
Beecher,  which  he  attended  for  months ;  or  at  a  still  later 
period,  in  the  great  revival  of  1857  and  1858,  must  be  left  to 
the  revelations  of  the  final  judgment.  They  indicate,  at 
least,  that  he  had  a  day  of  grace,  which  unimproved,  left 
him  in  spiritual  blindness,  and  enforce  the  Saviour’s  warn¬ 
ing  :  “  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  darkness  come 
upon  you.” 

Mr.  Parker  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  ignorant  of  hia 
own  infirmities  as  of  the  divine  holiness.  The  latter  defect 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  former.  He  had  no  profound 
sense  of  the  evil  lurking  in  his  nature,  no  clear  insight  into 
the  deceitfulness  of  his  heart.  He  denied,  with  a  sarcastic 
humor,  Paul’s  analysis  of  human  nature,  in  its  relation  to 
himself.  “  I  know,”  he  says,  “  there  is  much  health  in  me, 
and  in  *  my  body,’  even  now,  when  it  really  is  not  worth 
much,  there  dwelleth  many  a  good  thing,  spite  of  consump¬ 
tion  and  St.  Paul.”  He  was  perversely  blind  to  his  promi¬ 
nent  faults,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  by  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends  that  he  ever  indulged  in  sarcasm.  To  their 
expostulations  he  replies : 

“  My  dear  friend,  I  never  wrote  a  line  with  any  ill-will  or  sarcastic  hu¬ 
mor  towards  man  or  maid.  I  should  not  dare  write  with  such  a  feeling.” 

“  I  feel  willing  to  stand  up,  before  man  or  God,  and  declare  that  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  written  one  line  with  any  unchristian  feeling.  I 
say  to  you  that  after  writing  some  of  those  sentences  for  which  1  am  most 
commonly  abused,  I  have  been  obliged  to  pause,  then  throw  myself  on  a 
couch,  and  get  relief  in  tears.”  \ 

He  could  not  discern  any  unkind  feelings .  in  himself  to* 
wards  others,  though  crediting  them  with  a  liberal  measure 
of  bitterness,  and  making  it  a  common  boast  that  he  was 
“  the  best  hated  and  abused  man  in  the  land.”  If  charity  to 
enemies  had  been  as  conspicuous  in  life  as  in  his  journals 
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and  correspondence,  he  would  have  furnished  to  moralists  a 
fine  illustration  for  the  Saviour’s  precept :  “  Love  your  ene¬ 
mies  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you.”  His  claim  to  magnanimity  is  a 
large  one : 

'*Ifear  It  will  always  be  the  fashion  of  the  Boston  Association  to  speak  ill 
of  me  until  the  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was.  For  myself  I  care  not 
It  never  made  me  feel  the  smallest  unkindness  towards  them.  It  has  some¬ 
times  saved  them  from  more  severe  strictures^  for  J  do  not  like  to  speak  hard 
against  men  that  try  to  injure  me,  lest  a  little  of  the  old  Adam  should  appear 
tn  my  own  heart.” — Vol.  I.  p.  256. 

**  I  have  but  one  resource,  and  that  is,  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  much 
evil  with  more  good,  old  evil  with  new  good.  Sometimes  when  I  receive  a 
fresh  insult  it  makes  my  blood  rise  for  a  moment ;  then  it  is  over,  and  I 
geek,  if  possible,  to  do  some  good  secretly  to  the  person.  It  takes  away  the 
grief  of  a  wound  amazingly.” — Vol.  I.  p.  260. 

It  falls  to  few  men  to  attain  such  success  in  doing  good 
secretly.  He  had  little  credit  for  thinking  kindly  of  ene¬ 
mies  or  showing  favors  to  them ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he 
broke  the  Saviour’s  command  in  letting  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  was  doing.  One  ought  not  to  sin 
against  charity  in  judging  his  fellow  men,  but  the  highest 
authority  has  said  :  “  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.”  A 
sweet  fountain  cannot  send  forth  bitter  waters.  No  Ameri¬ 
can  in  our  day,  Wendell  Phillips  excepted,  has  dipped  liis 
pen  in  more  bitter  gall  than  Theodore  Parker,  or  assailed 
with  more  rancor  statesmen,  scholars,  and  clergymen  from 
whom  he  differed.  The  fact  is  undeniable  :  the  letters, 
and  journals  in  these  volumes  are  a  suflScient  proof.  How 
then  are  we  to  interpret  his  earnest  disclaimers  of  ill-will 
and  sarcasm?  The  most  charitable  judge  is  forced  to  one 
of  two  conclusions :  either  he  was  a  shameless  hypocrite, 
claiming  to  possess  feelings  which  he  knew  had  no  exist¬ 
ence,  or  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  himself,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  incompetent  judge  of  others.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  the  latter  alternative,  and  to  find  in  this  moral  obtuse¬ 
ness  a  sufficient  clue  to  his  spirtual  unbelief.  It  is  a  curious 
feet  in  the  psychology  of  unbelief  that  Mr.  Martineau  and 
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Mr.  Weiss,  with  Mr.  Parker’s  writings  in  their  hands,  deny 
that  he  ever  indulged  in  sarcasm. 

Another  illustration  of  self-ignorance  is  found  in  his  bold 
words  :  “lam  destitute  of  all  ambition.”  Jefferson  Davis 
or  Robert  Toombs  might  disclaim  it  as  readily  as  he ;  and 
the  language  suggests  unpleasant  memories  of  the  ^umble-' 
ness  of  Uriah  Keep,  with  a  suspicion  of  insincerity  lurking 
behind  the  words. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Parker  to  discover  religious  truth  was 
inevitable  from  his  vicious  method  of  inquiry.  A  wrong 
road  must  lead  astray,  and,  in  spite  of  his  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  his  own  moral  nature,  he  trusted  in  consciousness  as 
the  only  safe  guide  to  truth,  and  the  ultimate  authority.  It 
was  the  final  court  of  appeal.  He  says  : 

“  My  head  Is  not  more  natural  to  my  body,  has  not  more  grown  with  it, 
than  my  religion  out  of  my  soul  and  with  it  With  me,  religion  was  not 
carpentry,  something  built  up  of  dry  wood  from  without,  but  it  was  growth, 
growth  of  a  germ  in  my"  soul.” — Vol.  1.  p.  30. 

Believers  in  human  depravity,  in  the  alienation  of  the 
natural  heart  from  God,  will  need  no  argument  to  prove  that 
any  man  must  fail  to  discover  the  whole  truth  who  seeb 
for  it  in  an  imperfect  consciousness,  distorted  by  sin.  The 
whole  truth  is  not  there,  and  the  search  must  fail.  Those 
who  deny  original  depravity  will  concede  that  the  ultimate 
truth  is  to  be  sought  in  the  consciousness  of  the  race,  not 
of  a  single  man.  The  accidents  of  birth  and  training  and 
bodily  organism,  habits  of  life,  and  reading,  and  social  in¬ 
fluences,  are  so  many  prisms  to  refract  the  pure  light  from 
heaven.  Every  man  has  peculiar  mental  and  moral  biases 
which  make  him  an  unfit  representative  of  the  race ;  and  no 
one  would  select  Mr.  Parker  as  a  proper  representative. 
The  quiet  lake  reflects  in  its  clear  waters  the  outlines  of  the 
sky  and  of  the  overhanging  foliage.  Ruffled  waters  give 
no  true  picture.  So  profound  thinkers,  who  are  secluded 
from  busy  life  and  its  distracting  cares,  may  trace  in  their 
calm  hearts  the  outlines  of  a  divine  life  reflected.  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  mingled  too  freely  in  the  storms  of  life  to  attempt  the 
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task.  The  personality  that  gave  him  such  prodigious  power 
over  others,  was  a  barrier  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 
He  could  not  go  out  of  himself,  or  look  with  clear  vision 
ioto  human  hearts.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  understand 
or  state  fairly  the  views  of  others.  When  he  attempted  it, 
it  became  broad  caricature.  We  will  not  charge  him  with 
dishonesty;  the  fault  lay  in  temperament  and  habit.  His 
intense  personality  colored  everything  he  heard  or  read, 
and  apprehended  truths  very  differently  at  different  times, 
in  harmony  with  its  changing  moods.  A  simple  illustration 
will  show  our  meaning :  When  he  wished  to  exalt  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Christ,  and  present  him  as  a  perfect  religious 
.teacher,  ho  denied  that  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment  (Vol.  I.  p.  458).  When  bis  object  changed,  and 
he  wished  to  prove  that  Christ  was  fallible,  and  could  not 
be  followed  as  a  Master  having  the  absolute  truth,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  this  doctrine  was  an  important  part  of  his  teach¬ 
ings  (Vol.  I.  p.  400).  Few  men  could  be  honest  in  assert¬ 
ing  both  opinions ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  incurred 
the  charge  of  insincerity.  We  give  him  credit  for  honesty, 
and  lay  the  blame  on  his  intense  dogmatism,  which  trans¬ 
muted  any  truth  or  fact  to  suit  the  whim  of  the  moment,  and 
made  him  incapable  of  a  calm  inquiry  after  universal  truth. 
That  strong  personality,  growing  out  of  his  wonderful  vital 
organism,  which  made  him  a  leader  in  society,  doomed  him 
to  gyrate  around  the  orbit  of  his  own  consciousness,  with¬ 
out  power  to  cross  the  charmed  circle.  He  appealed,  indeed, 
to  the  consciousness  of  mankind,  but  it  was  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  expanded  and  transferred.  And  when,  after  the 
study  of  a  life-time,  he  set  up  a  god  for  the  race  to  worship, 
it  was  still  Theodore  Parker,  endued  with  infinite  attributes, 
and  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe. 

This  personality  made  him  a  dictator  declaring  the  truth, 
not  an  inquirer  searching  for  it.  He  did  not  kneel  in 
prayer,  imploring  to  be  led  into  truth;  he  claimed  the  power 
to  teach  it  with  more  completeness  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
He  cared  not  to  inquire  what  are  the  facts  of  nature  and 
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consciousness ;  from  his  conceptions  of  an  infinite  God  he 
deduced  what  the  facts  ought  to  be.  He  did  not  read  the 
Bible  to  accept  its  teachings ;  he  read  it  as  a  master,  to  cor¬ 
rect  its  errors.  Such  an  arrogant  self-confidence  is  always 
dangerous ;  but  when  it  was  too  blind  to  discover  personal 
faults,  like  ambition  and  love  of  sarcasm  and  bitterness  to 
enemies,  it  was  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence.  A 
man  ignorant  of  himself  cannot  be  trusted  to  teach  others. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  a  stern  fidelity  to  his 
method  of  inquiry  would  have  changed  his  theological  sys¬ 
tem  and  laid  a  groundwork  for  justice  and  future  retribution 
in  the  divine  government.  He  found  in  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness  qualities  which  he  refused  to  transfer  to  God.  He 
eulogized  John  Quincy  Adams  for  his  sense  of  justice,  and 
wrote  to  a  friend : 

As  you  say,  he  had  more  justice  than  kindness,  and  kindness  is  the 
more  popular  element ;  hvU  justice  is  far  the  more  excellent” — Vol.  I.p.458. 

One  of  his  escapades  in  the  Divinity  School  is  note¬ 
worthy: 

“  Once  he  quarrelled  with  a  friend  who  was  reading  ‘  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde  ’  with  him,  and  who  could  not  bear  the  execution  of  Otto  and  Gilbert 
Matthew,  at  the  close  of  the  first  part  of  that  drama.  *  It  is  a  great  blem¬ 
ish,’  said  his  friend.  *  Artevelde  should  have  shown  magnificent  with 
mercy !  ’  ‘  No,’  said  Theodore,  ‘  it  is  just,  it'is  good,  it  is  Christian.’  ‘It  is 
downright  murder,’  said  the  friend.  ‘  Then  get  out  of  my  room,’  cried  Theo¬ 
dore  in  wrath,  because  the  measure  meted  to  two  villains  was  not  rec(^- 
nized.” 

If  the  ideas  of  justice  and  punishment  recognized  in  his 
own  nature  had  been  transferred  to  the  divine  character 
and  government  he  might  have  escaped  grave  errors. 

His  philosophical  views  determined  his  religious  heresies. 
His  idea  of  God  as  immanent  in  matter  and  spirit  made  him 
incapable  of  discerning  the  evil  or  guilt  of  sin.  It  forced 
him  unconsciously  into  pantheism  or  optimism.  It  led  him 
to  regard  God  as  the  source  of  all  action  and  the  spring 
of  all  thought.  Disorder  could  not  find  its  way  into  nature 
unless  God  designed  to  work  some  higher  good  by  it. 
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Moral  evil  could  not  attach  to  spirit  unless  God  created  it 
ag  a  part  of  a  stupendous  plan  to  whose  perfection  it  was 
essential.  He  denied,  therefore,  the  existence  of  a  perfect 
free-will,  a  free-will  capable  of  originating  sin  against  the 
will  of  the  Creator.  For  the  same  reason  he  denied  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  devil : 

“  If  there  be  such  a  devil,  then  God  must  have  made  that  devil.  If  God 
made  such  a  devil  absolutely  evil,  it  could  only  have  been  out  of  evil  in 
God  himself.  Then  God  could  not  be  infinite  in  wisdom  or  in  justice,  or 
in  love  and  holiness ;  for  a  being  perfectly  wise,  just,  loving,  and  holy 
could  not  make  a  being  perfectly  unwise,  unjust^  unloving,  and  unholy.  If 
God  be  absolutely  .perfect  there  can  be  no  absolute  evil  in  the  world,  no 
evil  that  does  not  come  to  serve  a  good  purpose  at  the  last.  You  and  I 
rtumbled  in  learning  to  use  our  legs  in  childhood,  and  got  hurt  in  the  fall ; 
we  stumble  in  learning  to  use  our  higher  powers,  and  get  hurt  by  the  error 
or  the  sin.  But  the  stumble  of  the  child  and  the  sin  of  the  man  must  have 
been  foreseen  by  God,  and  are  alike  accidents  in  development,  requiring 
no  devil  as  the  author  of  the  child’s  stumble  or  the  man’s  sin.  You  and  I 
have  outgrown  the  first  form  of  mistake,  and  walk  erect ;  the  little  hurts  we 
got  in  our  falls  made  us  take  better  heed.  So  shall  we  outgrow  the  moral 
stumbling,  and  the  pain  of  our  error  and  the  smart  of  our  sin  will  make  us 
take  better  heed,  and  so  the  suffering  be  medicine.” — Vol.  I.  p.  400. 

It  was  a  false  philosophy  which  thus  eliminated  guilt  from 
sin,  making  it  a  mere  “  accident  of  development,”  and  re¬ 
moved  from  punishment  all  idea  of  penalty,  making  it  only 
“  healing  medicine  ” ;  and  asserted  that  “  all  physical  evils 
are  means  of  progress,  all  errors  unavoidable  steps  in  man’s 
course  to  happiness”  Vol.  I.  p.  148. 

Mr.  Parker  was  wholly  destitute  of  that  humility  which 
goes  before  true  wisdom.  God  has  been  pleased  to  make 
this  quality  essential  to  the  discovery  of  hidden  truth. 
“  Whosoever  receiveth  not  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.”  Humility  holds  the 
key  which  fits  all  complicated  locks  in  the  palace  of  truth, 
and  speaks  the  “sesame”  to  which  unseen -doors  open. 
“He  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,  but  he  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.”  In  such  reverent  humility 
he  had  no  share.  He  could  not  understand  its  worth,  and 
ridiculed  it  in  others.  His  irreverence  is  painful  to  a  man 
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of  devout  spirit.  He  alluded  to  the  Bible  with  no  more 
respect  than  to  the  Koran.  He  apologized,  with  a  jest,  for 
Catholic  prayer  to  the  saints :  “  The  true  God,  I  take  it 
would  as  lief  be  called  St.  Cecilia  as  Jehovah.”  The  Lord’s 
supper  he  openly  ridiculed :  “  It  is  a  heathenish  rite,  and 
means  very  little.  Cast  away  the  elements.  Let  all  who 
will,  come  into  a  parlor,  have  a  social  religious  meeting; 
eat  bread  and  wine  if  you  like,  or  curds  and  cream,  and 
baked  apples,  if  you  will.”  Of  the  doubts  of  a  struggling 
mind  he  says  :  “  I  have  passed  through  the  same  stage,  and 
regard  it  as  I  do  the  chicken-pox  —  something  that  must 
come,  and  which  we  are  glad  is  well  over,  but  which  con¬ 
fines  few  persons  for  any  length  of  time.” 

The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  not  reveal 
themselves  to  a  spirit  indulging  in  such  mocking  moods. 
When  a  finite  man  persuades  himself  that  he  stands  on  a 
higher  plane  of  thought  than  prophets,  patriarchs,  and  apos¬ 
tles  ;  when  he  flatters  himself  that  a  greater  religious  revo¬ 
lution  will  spring  from  his  teachings  than  from  the  labors 
of  Luther ;  when  he  assumes  to  possess  a  higher  wisdom 
than  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  reject  errors  into  which  Jesus 
fell,  —  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  he  is  taken  in  his  own 
craftiness,  and  finds  truths  hidden  from  him  which  are 
revealed  to  babes.  So  long  as  God  fills  the  hungry  with 
good  things,  and  sends  the  rich  in  their  own  conceit  away 
empty,  men  of  Mr.  Parker’s  spirit  must  fail  utterly  to  dis¬ 
cover  “  the  truth  as  it  is  in  J esus.” 

His  biography  is  to  us  a  very  sad  one,  and  will  teach  im¬ 
portant  lessons  to  future  generations.  Such  a  brilliant 
combination  of  high  gifts  rarely  falls  to  one  man,  and  bad 
they  been  united  to  a  pure  Christian  faith  would  have  made 
his  name  immortal,  with  the  great  leaders  of  the  church  and 
the  race.  A  reader  finds  himself  unconsciously  wishing 
that  certain  controlling  facts  in  Mr.  Parker’s  life  had  been 
changed.  If  his  mother  had  been  rich  in  Christian  faith  as 
in  natural  piety ;  if  his  father  had  been  a  sturdy  believer ; 
if  his  childhood  had  been  passed  under  a  godly  ministry; 
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if  he  had  been  thrown  into  intimate  relations  with  evan¬ 
gelical  scholars  (it  is  singular  how  rarely  he  met  such,  and 
how  kindly  he  speaks  of  them,  as  of  Professors  Stuart,  Por¬ 
ter,  and  Woolsey) ;  if  a  family  of  children  had  grown  in  his 
house,  to  draw  out  the  tender  and  loving  elements  of  a  great 
heart ;  if  he  had  not  come  into  antagonism  with  the  religious 
world  at  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  and  continued  a 
gladiator  till  strength  failed, — his  whole  life-history  might 
have  read  quite  otherwise. 

But  it  was  not  so  ordered.  Ho  was  a  religious  outlaw, 
and  hewed  his  way  through  opposition.  No  one  will  deny 
that  he  was  a  good  fighter,  and  held  the  lists  bravely  against 
all  comers,  and  wore  his  harness  to  the  last.  He  did  harm 
in  his  generation  that  a  score  of  good  men  will  not  undo ; 
and  has  gone  to  the  tribunal  of  an  omniscient  God,  who, 
understanding  his  character,  his  circumstances,  and  his  mo¬ 
tives,  will  award  a  righteous  judgment. 

We  do  not  fear  that  his  infiuence  for  evil  will  live.  He 
was  not  a  profound  thinker,  and  his  works  hold  no  seeds  of 
immortality.  He  had  not  the  imagination  or  spiritual  insight 
truhs  which  reach  into  the  unknown,  and  bring  forth  new 
for  the  guidance  of  the  race.  He  was  a  man  of  his  gener¬ 
ation,  with  qualities  fitting  him  pre-eminently  for  leadership. 
He  did  a  noble  work  in  the  social  reforms  which  have  given 
character  to  the  age,  and  for  such  service  deserves  high 
honor.  This,  we  think,  will  be  his  memorial  in  future  time, 
when  his  contributions  to  spiritual  thought  are  forgotten. 
He  aspired  to  do  what  greater  men  have  attempted,  to  over¬ 
throw  Christianity  and  establish  a  new  religion.  Celsus 
was  as  proud  and  self-confident ;  and  so  were  Tindal,  and 
Hume,  and  Voltair.  They  have  gone  to  the  grave,  and 
their  works  are  fast  going  to  oblivion.  A  similar  fate  awaits 
the  works  of  Mr.  Parker.  He  claimed  to  be  wiser  than  Je¬ 
sus  ;  but  Jesus  had  a  deeper  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
provided  better  for  its  wants.  His  words  will  abide  for¬ 
ever,  the  light  and  comfort  of  the  race,  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  millions  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  by 
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millions  in  the  past.  But  with  the  personal  presence  of  Mr. 
Parker,  the  chief  element  of  his  power  over  men  has  passed 
away,  and  in  a  little  time  his  works  may  be  known  only,  as 
the  works  of  Celsus  are  known,  by  the  few  fragments  pre¬ 
served  in  the  writings  of  the  defenders  of  the  faith. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  SON  OF  GOD. 

BT  BEY.  W.  S.  TTLER,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  AMHERST  COLLEOB. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  there  are  only  two  great  sub¬ 
jects  of  human  thought  and  inquiry.  One  of  these  is  man, 
and  the  other  is  God.  These  two  subjects  meet  in  Christ, 
who  was  both  God  and  man  united  in  one  person. 

Ellicott  has  remarked  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  that  in  the 
portraiture  of  our  Lord,  the  first  Gospel  presents  him  to  us 
mainly  as  the  Messiah  ;  the  second,  chiefiy  as  the  God-man ; 
the  third,  as  the  Redeemer ;  and  the  fourth,  as  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God.  This  distinction  may,  perhaps,  be 
just,  if  it  is  not  too  rigidly  applied.  Certainly  it  is  very 
interesting  to  a  curious  mind,  and  not  a  little  encouraging 
also  to  the  faith  of  the  believer,  to  remark  the  different 
points  of  view  from  which  the  several  evangelists  observe 
and  contemplate  Christ,  and  yet  how  manifestly  they  all 
describe  the  same  person  ;  how  wonderfully  some  of  them 
diverge  from  others  in  the  general  track  which  they  pursue, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  how  certainly,  whenever  they  come 
together,  they  do  not  come  in  collision,  but  harmonize  in 
their  representations. 

The  express  design  of  the  apostle  John  in  writing  his 
Gospel,  as  stated  by  himself  (xx.  31),  is  that  his  readers 
might  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
And  in  this  Gospel  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God  more  fre- 
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'qoentlj  than  in  the  others.  Indeed  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  the  Redeemer  never  calls  himself  directly  by  this 
name,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  testimony  which  the  dispos¬ 
sessed  demons  and  the  wondering  spectators  are  constrained 
to  bear  that  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God ;  whereas 
in  John  he  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God  and,  in  abbreviated 
but  no  less  definite  terms,  the  Son  more  frequently  than 
by  any  other  title.  But  in  Mark  also  he  is  announced  as 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  very  first  verse,  as  if  the  author  meant 
to  have  it  understood  at  the  outset  that  this  was  the  theme 
of  his  Gospel.  And  Matthew  and  Luke  both  record  those 
words  of  Jesus  touching  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  so  strikingly  similar  in  style  ^  as  well  as  in  sentiment 
to  many  passages  in  John’s  Gospel,  that  the  hearer  can 
hardly  persuade  himself  that  he  is  not  listening  to  the  words 
of  that  evangelist :  “  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  nei¬ 
ther  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him  ”  (Matt.  xi.  27 ;  Luke  x. 
22;  cf.  Isa.  i.  18 ;  iii.  35;vi.  46  et  pass.)  This  single  pas¬ 
sage  lends  the  sanction  of  the  other  evangelists  to  all  that 
the  fourth  has  recorded  of  Christ’s  teachings  concerning  his 
mysterious  relations  to  the  Father. 

Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  only  person  who  is  called  son  of 
God  in  the  scriptures.  Angels  (Job  i.  6 ;  xxxviii.  7),  kings 
and  rulers  (2  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6),  the  righteous  and 
their  families  (Gen.  vi.  2,  4),  and  especially  believers  in  Je¬ 
sus  (1  John  iv.  2  et  pass.),  are  all  so  called  to  express  their 
high  rank  or  their  relation  and  resemblance  to  the  Most 

1  This  coincidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  (what  is  denied  by  Henan  and  others)  * 
that  John  is  true  to  the  style  in  which  our  Lord  spoke  of  these  profound  mys¬ 
teries  in  the  divine  nature ;  while  the  other  evangelists  are  no  less  true  (as  is 
generally  conceded,  even  by  writers  of  the  sceptical  school)  to  the  style  in  which 
he  discourses  to  other  auditors  on  other  themes.  A  single  striking  resemblance 
is  admitted  by  all  candid  critics  to  outweigh  many  points  of  difference  in  prov¬ 
ing  identity  of  authorship.  And  why  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  the 
aH-sided  and  all-comprehensive  mind  of  the  great  Teacher  should  discourse  in 
very  different  styles  to  suit  widely  difierent  circumstances. 
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High.  But  Christ  calls  himself,  and  is  called  by  the  sacred 
writers,  not  a  son  of  God,  but  the  Son  of  God,  6  Twi  toO 
Geov^  (John  i.  34 ;  xi.  4  et  al.),  and  what  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  distinctive  and  complete,  “  the  Son.”  There  is  some¬ 
thing  altogether  unique  and  peculiar  in  the  way  in  which 
the  title  is  appropriated  to  him.  In  most  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  title  is  applied  to  others,  it  occurs  in  the  pla- 
ral  number,  or,  if  in  the  singular  number,  without  the 
article,^  as  when  God  says  to  Solomon:  “  I  will  be  his  father, 
and  he  shall  be  my  son  (2  Sam.  vii.  14).  The  passages  in 
which  magistrates  and  angels  are  called  sons  of  God,  are 
not  only  plural  and  indefinite,  but  they  are  found  only  in 
such  poetical  books  as  Job  and  the  Psalms,  and  are  mani¬ 
festly  the  language  of  poetry.  Moreover  these,  and  also 
those  in  which  the  title  is  applied  to  Adam  (Luke  iii.  38)  and 
Solomon,  are  solitary  passages,  not  only  peculiar  to  certain 
writers,  but  occurring  only  once  or  twice  in  those  writers. 
Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God,  or 
the  Son,  habitually  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  is  frequently 
called  by  this  distinctive  name  in  all  the  writers,  historical, 
doctrinal,  and  poetical,  of  the  New  Testament.  Further¬ 
more,  these  casual  applications  of  the  titles  to  men  and 
angels  in  the  Old  Testament  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  New 
as  justifying  and  foreshadowing  the  appropriation  of  the 
name  as  the  proper  prerogative  of  him  who  was  the  King 
of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  men  and  angels.  The  occasional 
use  of  the  titles  “  son  of  man,”  and  “  son  of  God,”  in  a 
subordinate  sense  in  the  Old  Testament,  therefore,  so  far 
from  militating  against  their  appropriation  in  a  peculiar  and 
far  higher  sense  in  the  New,  was,  in  fact,  only  the  prepara- 

1  The  article  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  Greek,  (e.g.  John  x.  36 ;  Rom.  i.  4 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  19)  without  any  difference  of  meaning,  because  (according  to  the  well- 
known  law  of  the  article)  it  is  sufficiently  definite  in  itself  or  in  its  connexion, 
and  so  docs  not  require  the  article.  So  the  article  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the 
phrase  “  the  Son  of  Man,”  6.g.  John  v.  27.  And  so  with  proper  names. 

>  With  the  indefinite  article,  sometimes,  in  our  version ;  e.g.  2  Sam.  vii.  14, 
as  quoted  in  Heb.  i.  5  :  ”  He  shall  be  to  me  a  son.” 
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tionofsuitabk  language'^  to  express  that  high  peculiarity — 
only  the  type  and  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  him  who  was 
truly  and  emphatically  the  Son  op  Man  and  the  Son  op 
God,  and  so  was  a  fit  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  even 
the  God-man  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Son  op  God.  What  is  the  import  of  this  title, 
expressed  in  the  words  themselves,  illustrated  by  the  usage 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  sustained  by  the  general  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  scriptures  ? 

1.  This  name,  so  emphatically  and  exclusively  appropri¬ 
ated  as  the  distinctive  name  of  our  Lord,  imports  peculiar 
nearness  and  dearness  to  God,  a  singular  mutual  afiection, 
union,  oneness^  between  him  and  the  infinite  Father.  A  son 
naturally  has  the  same  views  and  feelings  with  his  father, 
the  same  aims  and  ends,  one  and  the  same  interest.  A  son 
loves  his  parents,  and  is  loved  by  them,  beyond  any  other 
person.  He  stands  to  them  in  the  nearest  and  most  endear¬ 
ing  relation,  and  that  more  fully  and  perfectly  as  he  more 
fully  and  perfectly  sustains  the  character  and  realizes  the 
idea  of  a  son.  To  say  of  a  person  he  was  near  and  dear  to 
me  as  my  own  son,  is  to  express  the  utmost  intimacy  and 
affection.  The  relation  of  an  only  son  is  especially  near  and 
endearing.  An  only  child  is  the  very  symbol  of  affection,  of 
union,  of  oneness  of  interests,  and  almost  of  life,  in  all  lan¬ 
guages  and  to  all  hearts.-  When,  therefore,  our  Lord  is  habit¬ 
ually  distinguished  and  emphasized  in  the  scriptures  as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  only-begotten  Son,  or  the  Son,  thus  much 
at  least  must  be  expressed,  his  singular  nearness  and  dear¬ 
ness  to  the  infinite  Father. 

Much  has  been  written  and  printed,  and  perhaps  more 
preached  and  argued,  of  the  sonship  and  the  eternal  gene- 

^  This  we  believe  to  be  the  explanation  of  very  much  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
its  relation  to  the  New,  and  of  most  of  those  passages  which  the  old  expositors 
interpreted  in  a  double  sense,  and  which  many  modem  expositors  explain  as  a 
mere  accommodation.  This  principle  underlies,  for  example,  the  argument  of 
onr  Lord  in  John  x.  34-36,  and  that  of  Paul  in  Heb.  i.  5  seq.,  and  in  Ileb.  ii. 
6  scq. 
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ration  of  Christ.  Perhaps  there  is  no  theological  topic  in 
the  discussion  of  which  there  have  been  more  infelicities  of 
language  on  the  one  side,  and  more  flippancy  in  exposing 
and  ridiculing  those  infelicities  on  the  other.  If,  letting 
alone  creeds  and  theological  systems,  we  consult  the  scrip, 
tures  touching  the  questions,  for  what  reason,  and  in  what 
respect,  Jesus  Christ  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  partly  because  of  his  miraculous  conception 
by  the  virgin  Mary  without  a  human  father.  The  angel 
gives  this  reason  to  the  virgin  herself  at  the  annupciation: 
“the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore  also  that  holy 
thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
God.’’  In  his  human  nature  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Son 
of  God  as  well  as  the  Son  of  man ;  for  in  his  human  nature 
God  was  his  father  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
he  is  the  father  of  any  other  human  being.  God  was  his 
only  Father.  God  was  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  author  of  his  human  body  and  human  soul.  As  man, 
the  Second  Adam,  as  well  as  the  first,  was  the  Son  of  God. 

But  in  a  higher  and  yet  more  peculiar  sense  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  in  his  higher  nature  and  his  pre-existing  state. 
So  we  are  expressly  taught  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  —  an  exordium  as 
comprehensive  and  sublime,  and  as  instructive  in  regard  to 
the  person  of  Christ,  as  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of 
John:^  “  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an 

apostle,  separated  to  the  gospel  of  God . concerning 

his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  made  of  the  seed 
of  David  according  to  the  fleshy  but  declared  [or  determined] 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness  [or  as  to  his  holy,  spiritual  nature],”  that  is,  he  was 
the  Son  of  God  even  as  to  the  miraculous  way  in  which  he 


1  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  opens  with  the  same  lofty  theme,  treated  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  this  resemblance,  while  it  is  most  instructive  in  its  doo 
trinal  bearings,  affords  presumptive  evidence  of  the  apostolic,  if  not  of  Um 
Pauline,  authorship  of  that  epistle. 
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was  iMide  the  son  of  Mary  and  of  the  seed  of  David  ;  but  he 
was  the  Son  of  God  in  a  far  more  sacred  and  mysterious 
sense  in  that  holy,  spiritual  nature  and  existence  in  which  he 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  in  which,  aftes  his  resur¬ 
rection,  he  returned  to  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther  before  the  world  was.  Of  course,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Son  of  God,  either  as  to  his  human  or  his  divine  nature, 
either  before  or  after  his  incarnation,  we  cannot  understand 
by  sonship  just  what  we  do  in  human  relations.  We  cannot 
suppose  any  literal  begetting  even  of  the  human  nature^  still 
less  any  literal  generation  of  the  divine  nature.  But  if 
divine  things  are  to  be  revealed  to  men,  they  must  be 
expressed  in  the  language  of  men.  And  as  there  is  no  word 
which  expresses  the  relation  of  Christ’s  human  nature  to 
the  universsl  Father  so  nearly  as  the  word  Son,”  so  no 
other  word  could  express  so  nearly,  so  clearly,  that  intimate 
relation  and  endearing  affection  which  subsisted  between 
God  and  the  Word  from  eternity :  Thou  lovedst  me  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world'''  Our  Lord  often  refers  to  the 
mutual  love  and  fellowship  and  the  common  glory  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  his  pre-existent  state  (cf.  John  xvii.  5, 
24)  as  essentially  the  same  to  which  he  returned  at  his 
ascension;  and  that  state  cannot  be  better  expressed  in 
human  language,  cannot  be  more  perfectly  imaged  in  human 
relations,  than  as  that  of  a  son  in  the  bosom  of  his  father. 

In  the  beginning,  when  God  began  to  create  the  worlds, 
the  A0709,  the  divine  and  eternal  Word,  was  already  exist- 
iug,  and  existing  continually  ifiv)  with  God.  With  this  lofty 
announcement,  so  strikingly  in  unison  with  the  beginning 
of  the  most  theological  of  the  Epistles,  does  the  most  theo¬ 
logical  of  the  Gospels  open  in  its  very  first  verse.  And  so 
much  importance  does  the  evangelist  attach  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  he  repeats  it  in  the  next  verse,  thus  emphasizing 
in  the  very  annunciation  of  his  theme  the  nearness  of  the 
Word  who  became  flesh  to  God,  as  one  who  dwelt  in  his 
presence  {irposi) ;  his  union  and  communion  with  God  as  one 
of  like  nature  and  attributes  (for  he  “ims  God”)  through 
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all  those  ages  of  eternity  in  which  as  yet  no  creature  ex. 
isted.  His  forerunner  announced  him  to  the  world  as 
“  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father” 
(John  i.  18),  that  is,  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which  no 
other  person  is,  the  only  one  of  all  his  sons  that  fairly  de¬ 
serves  the  name,  since  he  alone  partakes  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  whose  very  being  always  was  and  is  and  always 
is  to  be^  in  this  peculiarly  near  and  dear  filial  relation. 
The  apostle  Paul  sets  in  a  striking  light  this  same  eternal 
union  and  communion  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  prior  to 
the  creation,  by  calling  him  “  his  dear  Son,”  literally  the  Son 
of  his  love  or  complacency  (07^71^9),  “  who  is  the  first-bom 
of  every  creature,”  that  is,  who  existed  prior  to  the  whole 
creation,  and  was  nearer  and  dearer  to  him  than  the  whole 
creation,  which  he  made  by  him  and  for  him.^  The  favorite 
epithet  by  which  the  relation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther  is  emphasized  in  the  writings  of  John,  is  the  only, 
begotten  (d  fiovoyevq^i) ;  in  those  of  Paul,  it  is  the  first-begot¬ 
ten  or  first-born  (d  TTpcoToro/co?,  cf.  Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.  6). 
Taken  literally,  these  expressions  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  the  divine  nature.  But 
the  first-bom  son,  and  the  only-begotten  son,  are  alike  in  the 
pre-eminent  honor  and  favor  in  which  they  stand  with  their 
father  ;  and  those  otherwise  contradictory  expressions  find 
their  obvious  and  harmonious  meaning,  their  highest  8pi^ 
itual  significance,  in  that  singular,  nay  sole  honor  and  favor 
in  w^hich,  in  his  pre-existence,  during  his  incarnation,  and 
since  his  ascension,  the  eternal  Son  of  God  has  always  been 
and  always  will  be  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

The  various  ways  in  which  this  more  than  filial  relation 
is  expressed  and  manifested  during  his  humiliation  are  truly 

1  6  £»  in  classic  and  in  New  Testament  Greek  denotes  real,  essential,  per¬ 
petual  existence. 

^  Thus  only  can  this  passage  be  interpreted  consistently  with  the  context 
and  the  constant  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  that  “eiU  things  were  created  by 
him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  all  things  ” ;  and  this  interpretation  is  cor¬ 
roborated,  if  not  directly  affirmed,  by  the  subsequent  clause :  “  that  in  all  things 
.he  might  have  the  pre-eminence,”  Col.  i.  15-18. 
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wonderful :  “  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all 
things  into  his  hands.”  “  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and 
showeth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth.”  “  The  Son  can 
do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do ;  for 
what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  like¬ 
wise.”  “  And  he  that  sent  me  is  with  me :  the  Father  hath 
not  left  me  alone  ;  for  I  do  always  those  things  that  please 
him.”  ‘‘My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.”  What  a 
sublime  consciousness  does  such  language  indicate,  not  only 
of  the  entire  approbation  and  complacency  of  his  Father,’ 
but  of  perfect  harmony,  nay  unity,  of  action  and  oneness  of 
spirit  with  God.  The  same  wonderful  consciousness,  so  unlike 
the  conscious  imperfection  and  separation  from  God,  or  want 
of  nearness  to  him,  which  has  always  characterized  the 
greatest  and  best  of  human  kind  —  the  same  wonderful  con¬ 
sciousness  is  apparent  in  the  whole  doctrine  and  life  of 
this  mysterious  being ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  any  candid, 
thoughtful  person  can  contemplate  such  a  character  and 
life  without  the  conviction  which,  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  forced  itself  upon  those  who  saw  and  heard  him: 
“  truly  this  is  the  Son  of  God  1  ”  In  the  earliest  recorded 
manifestation  of  his  conscious  life  and  character,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  we  see  him  drawn  away  from  his  earthly  parents 
to  the  house  and  the  business  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and, 
in  answer  to  their  expostulations,  expressing  his  wonder 
that  that  they  should  expect  to  find  him  anywhere  else  or 
otherwise  employed :  “  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  the 
places  and  the  things  of  my  Father” — kv  roi<i  tov  irarpofs  fiov ; 
that  is,  found  in  the  house  of  God  and  absorbed  in  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  ?  At  his  baptism  the  Father,  in 
turn,  expresses  his  affection  and  complacency  for  his  well- 
beloved  Son.  At  his  temptation  the  tempter  assails  him 
again  and  again  at  this  very  point  of  his  filial  relation :  “  If 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God  ” ;  and  he  proves  his  claim  to  that 
sacred  name  by  the,  truly  filial  spirit  in  which  he  answers 
the  tempter  wholly  out  of  the  word  of  God,  and  desires  to 
feed  and  live  on  nothing  else,  trusts  implicitly  in  the  provi- 
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dence  of  God,  cleaves  to  his  worship  and  service  alone  and 
resigns  himself  entirely  to'  his  will.  Even  while  he  weeps 
and  prays  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  he  retains  the  full  aasor- 
ance  that  his  Father  hears  him  always.  When  he  agonizes 
in  the  garden  and  shudders  at  the  bitter  cup  which  he  was 
about  to  drink,  his  will  is  never  for  a  moment  at  variance 
with  his  Father’s,  but  he  says,  over  and  over  again  :  “  Not 
my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.” 

And  how  like  a  Son  who  had  always  been  at  home  in 
heaven  with  God,  and  knew  he  was  soon  to  return  thither, 
he  talks  of  his  Father,  and  his  home,  and  the  glory  which  he 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  and  which  awaited 
him  again  on  his  return  home,  and  the  many  mansions  in  his 
Father’s  house,  and  the  place  there  which  he  was  going  to 
prepare  for  his  disciples,  and  his  will  that  all  who  believe 
on  him  and  love  him  should  be  with  him  where  he  was  so 
soon  to  be,  and  behold  his  glory.  How  like  a  son  absent 
from  home,  his  thoughts  and  words  centered  in  that  home, 
hovered  over  it,  revolved  about  it  How  manifestly  his 
treasure,  his  heart,  his  home,  his  kingdom,  were  all  in 
heaven  !  And  how  he  communed  with  God  as  with  a  Fa¬ 
ther  who  was  absent,  and  yet  ever  present,  like  a  son  who 
was  , alone,  and  yet  not  alone  in  the  world  I  Yes,  that  was 
no  ordinary  son  of  no  ordinary  father,  a  perfect  Son  of  a 
perfect  Father,  without  an  interest,  a  desire,  or  a  thought 
separate  from  his  Father  in  heaven.  And  that  Father,  in 
turn,  manifested  and  expressed  the  same  entire  sympathy 
and  complacency  with  his  Son,  and,  more  than  once,  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  acknowledged  him  as  his  “  beloved* 
Son,  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased.”  Thus  they  walked 
and  talked®  and  worked  together,  in  the  perfect,  mutual 


1  This  6  hyain\T6s  is  doubtless  the  definition  and  the  synonym  of  the  6  fton- 
ytv^)t  and  the  6  iepur6TOKos  of  John  and  Paul. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  Mark  and  Luke,  the -words  of  approval  spoken 
by  the  Father  at  the  baptism  are  addressed  to  the  Son :  “  Thm  art,"  etc.  So  in 
John  xii.  28  the  Father  responds  directly  to  the  Son.  There  is,  however,  a 
climacteric  order  in  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  voice  from  heaven  wM 
heard.  At  the  bi^jtism  it  seems  to  have  been  heard  only  by  himself,  and  per- 
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love  and  fellowship  of  Father  and  Son,  while  our  Lord 
tabernacled  in  the  flesh.  And  after  his  resurrection  he 
ascended  directly  to  the  presence  of  his  Father,  and  sat 
down  at  his  right  hand, — the  place  of  honor  and  power,  the 
place  of  favor  and  affection, — where  he  ever  liveth  and  reign- 
eth  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  far  above  all  the 
principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  the  partner  of 
the  Father’s  counsels  and  of  his  throne,  the  co-equal,  co¬ 
eternal  Son  of  God. 

2.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  image  of  God.  The  same  idea, 
essentially,  is  expressed  in  various  forms  in  the  scriptures. 
He  is  the  Word  of  God.  He  is  the  personal  revelation,  ex¬ 
pression,  manifestation,  of  God.  He  is  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  or  Divinity  embodied  and  revealed  through  humanity.^ 
A  son  is  not  only  near  and  dear  to  his  father,  but  he  is  like  him. 
He  is  a  copy  of  him.  When  the  resemblance  is  striking,  we 
say, he  is  the  perfect  image  of  his’  father;  and  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  father  may  see  him  in  his  son,  and 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  son,  know  the  father  through 
him.  So  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  Christ  as  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God  (Col.  i.  15),  and  that,  not  in  the  second¬ 
ary  and  subordinate  sense  in  which  man  is  also  said  to  be 
the  image  of  God,  but  the  express  image  of  his  person,  or 
the  impress  of  his  substance  {^apcucr^p  Tr]<f  xmoardcrefa^t  ainov), 
the  form  of  his  essence,  the  counterpart  of  his  being,  and 
the  reflection  of  his  glory  (^diravyaapu  Trj<;  3o^9,  Heb.  i.  3). 
And  our  Lord  himself  declares :  “  he  that  hath  seen  me,  hath 
seen  the  Father,”  “  and  from  henceforth  ye  know  him  and 
have  seen  him” (John  xiv.  7,  10).  God  is  invisible  to  mor¬ 
tal  eyes,  and  he  reveals  himself,  manifests  himself,  only  in 
the  person  of  his  Son.  “No  man  hath  seen  God  at  anytime; 
the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 

haps  the  Baptist ;  at  the  transfiguration,  by  the  disciples  who  were  with  him, 
and  are  commanded  to  hear  him ;  and  at  his  last  public  discourse  recorded  by 
John,  by  the  multitude,  some  of  whom  mistake  it  for  thunder. 

*  The  Greek  words  for  these  various  forms  of  expression  are,  (IkAv,  2  Cor.  iv.  4, 
Col.  i.  15,  et  al. ;  xJyoj,  John  i.  I  seq..  Rev.  xix.  13 ;  avoKcUinf/tr,  Matt.  xi.  27, 
etc.;  ii‘fiyn<ris,  John  i.  18 ;  <pwipv<Tis,  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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he  hath  declared  or  expressed  him  (e^T/o-aro,  John  i.  18) 
God  is  unknowable  in  his  moral  perfections  by  any  personal 
acquaintance,  or  direct  exercise  of  the  human  intellect* 

“  No  man  knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him  ”  {diroKaXxr^ai,  Matt.  xi. 
27,  etc.).  We  have  some  faint  analogy  to  this  in  those 
courts,  especially  of  the  Eastern  world,  where  the  sovereign 
is  too  sacred,  too  nearly  divine,  to  appear  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  and  his  will  is  made  known  only  through  his  ministers ; 
and  if  any  communication  of  special  importance  is  to  he 
made,  perhaps  he  sends  his  son  to  represent  him,  to  speak 
and  act  for  him,  to  impersonate  his  government  and,  as  it 
were,  himself :  “  last  of  all,  he  sent  unto  them  his  sow.”  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  Christ  is  called  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Eternal  Word,  through  whom,  in  all  ages,  he  has  been 
expressing  himself  in  the  creation  and  providential  govern¬ 
ment  of  t|ie  world  (John  i.  3;  Heb.  i.  2),  and  speaking,  liv¬ 
ing,  shining,  in  the  reason  and  conscience  of  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world  (John  i.  45);  the  revealing  Word, 
wherein  God  appeared  in  the  theophanies  and  spoke  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  old  covenant,  giving  promise,  in  the  very 
name  by  which  he  revealed  himself  to  his  peculiar  people, 
of  a  future  coming  and  a  fuller  manifestation  in  the  latter 
days;  and  especially  the  Incarnate  Word  of  truth  and  life 
to  men  lost  in  ignorance  and  dead  in  sin,  living  in  human 
form  on  earth,  speaking  to  the  eyes  and  ears  and  sympathies 
of  men  as  never  man  spake,  warning,  beseeching,  bleeding, 
dying,  that  men  might  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  all  this 
with  such  authority  and  yet  such  tenderness  that  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  God  beseeching  us,  through  him,  to  be  reconciled 
and  live.  What  a  revelation  of  the  holy  love  of  God  1  Or 
rather,  what  a  perfect  image  of  that  God  who  is  love ;  not 
blind  and  doting  fondness,  but  pure,  holy,  sin-hating  and 
yet  sin-forgiving,  law-sustaining  yet  self-sacrificing,  love ! 
How  his  discourses  re-echo  and  interpret  the  voice  of  God 
iti  nature,  in  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  in  the  lilies  of  the 
field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  how  they  re-affirm  and  en- 
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force  with  new  sanctions  the  law  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  how  they  transcend  the  light  of  nature  in  clearness 
and  the  law  of  Moses  in  strictness,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  discover  vast  realms  of  thought,  lay  open  wide  fields 
of  vision,  reveal  profound  mysteries  in  the  being,  provi¬ 
dence,  and  grace  of  God,  on  which  nature  sheds  not  a  ray 
of  light,  and  the  law  and  the  prophets  afford  only  faint 
shadows  and  promises  of  the  light  that  was  to  dawn  upon 
the  world !  How  his  parables  gathered  up  all  the  analo¬ 
gies  and  harmonies  which  God  has  constikited  between 
himself  and  man,  between  heaven  and  earth,  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  universe,  and  concentrated  them 
as  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  God,  the  light  of  God’s  own 
countenance  and  the  life  of  his  own  heart  of  infinite  love, 
upon  the  understandings,  the  consciences,  and  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers  1  In  such  miracles  as  the  feeding  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes,  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  walking  upon  the  sea, 
and  commanding  the  winds  and  the  waves,  we  see  imaged 
forth  the  creative  power  of  God  and  his  providential  control 
over  nature,  so  manifestly  that  the  beholders  were  con¬ 
strained  to  cry  out;  “Truly  this  is  the  Son  of  God”;  while 
in  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  casting  out  devils,  and 
forgiving  sins  he  demonstrated,  or  rather  exemplified,  God’s 
forgiving  love,  recovering  grace,  and  wei4;-creating  power. 
His  very  person,  even  in  his  humiliation,  was  at  times  radiant 
with  divine  glory,  the  glory  of  divine  power  and  justice  and 
holiness,  as  well  as  divine  patience,  love,  and  mercy.  When 
he  came  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  to  purify  the  temple,  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  it  was  manifest 
to  all  that  the  Lord  of  the  temple  had  come  ;  and  the  traf¬ 
fickers  who  had  made  his  Father’s  house  a  house  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  a  den  of  robbers  could  not  abide  the  day  of  his 
coming.  At  his  transfiguration  his  divinity  shone  through 
the  veil  of  his  humanity  as  the  sun,  and  his  very  raiment 
was  white  as  the  light,  and  while  the  voice  out  of  the  cloud 
proclaimed  him  to  be  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  he  appeared 
to  his  disciples  as  the  brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory  and 
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the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  they  fell  on  their  faces 
and  were  sore  afraid.  When  his  enemies  came  upon  him 
with  an  armed  multitude  to  arrest  him,  in  the  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  that  awaited  him,  he  presented  himself  volimta- 
rily  before  them  as  the  object  of  their  search ;  and  they,  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  more  than  human  majesty  of  his  presence 
went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Through  all  the 
painful  and  humiliating  scenes  of  his  mock  trial  he  seemed 
not  so  much  a  culprit  as  a  king  and  a  God  who  had  power, 
to  lay  down  his  life  and  power  to  take  it  again,  and  who  had 
only  to  speak  the  word,  and  twelve  legions  of  angels  would 
rush  down  from  heaven  for  his  deliverance.  But,  with  that 
same  patience  and  long-suffering  with  which  God  bears  with 
a  world  of  unbelievers  and  ungodly  men,  he  would  not 
speak  the  word,  but  chose  rather  to  give  himself  an  oflFering 
and  a  sacrifice  for  human  sin,  and  thus  to  exhibit  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  a  new  revelation  of  the  stupendous  self-sacrificing 
love  of  God.  On  the  cross  ho  opened  the  gates  of  paradise 
to  the  penitent  malefactor  who  was  crucified  with  him. 

“  His  death  was  the  death  of  a  God.”  In  saying  this,  we  only 
repeat  the  language  of  an  unbelie  ver,^  extorted  from  him  by 
the  moral  grandeur  of  the  sufferer  himself,  while  the  scene, 
as  it  is  painted  by  eye-witnesses,  shows  us  the  sun  dark¬ 
ened,  the  earth  quaking,  and  the  graves  opening  —  all 
nature  sympathizing  with  him  as  nature’s  God,  and  the  very 
dead  owning  him  as  the  Lord  of  life.  His  disciples  felt  that 
in  seeing  him  they  had  seen  God  ;  that  in  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing  and  touching  him,  they  had  seen  and  heard  and  handled 
that  Word  of  life  which  was  from  the  beginning,  that  Eter¬ 
nal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father  and  was  manifested 
unto  us  (1  John  i.  1,  2).  The  doubting  Thomas  beheld  him 
after  his  resurrection,  and  cried  out :  “  My  Lord  and  my  God.” 
The  beloved  disciple  lay  upon  his  bosom,  and,  to  the  close 
of  his  long  life,  in  his  Gospel  and  his  letters,  he  testified 
that  “  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  that  this  is  the  true  God 
and  eternal  life  ”  (1  John.  v.  20).  The  apostle  Peter  never 


1  Rousseau,  in  “  Confessions.” 
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lost  the  impression  of  the  scene  on  the  mount  of  transfigu¬ 
ration  :  in  his  last  Epistle,  when  he  was  just  ready  to  put 
off  his  earthly  tabernacle,  the  “  honor  ”  and  “  power  ”  and 
«  majesty  ”  and  “  glory  ”  of  which  he  was  an  “  eye-witness,” 
still  fill  his  vision  (2  Pet.  i.  16, 17).  Paul  saw  him  shining 
with  heavenly  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  midday 
sun,  and  ever  after  he  conceived  of  him  as  “  the  imago  of 
the  invisible  God,”  and  declared  that  “  the  same  God  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  he  it  is  [such 
is  the  emphasis  of  the  true  reading  in  the  original],  he  it  is 
that  hath  shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  us  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  [or  person,  Trpo- 
(TWTTft)]  of  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  And  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  wonderful  analogies  and  harmonies  which  exist 
between  his  kingdom  of  grace  and  God’s  kingdom  of  nature 
and  providence,  when  we  contemplate  the  marvellous  purity, 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  glory  of  his  character,  and  observe 
the  supernatural  power  and  progress  of  his  religion,  it  would 
seem  that  no  candid  and  reflecting  mind  could  resist  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  the  image  of  God,  and  his  kingdom  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  the  Son  of  man  is  the  model 
man  and  the  living  exemplification  of  what  man  should  be, 
80  the  Son  of  God  is  the  image  of  God  and  the  personal 
manifestation  of  what  God  is. 

3.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  representative  of  the  Father. 
He  is  not  only  associated  with  God,  or  united  to  him,  in  the 
most  intimate  and  endearing  relations,  ho  not  only  is  the 
reflection  of  the  Father’s  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person,  but  he  acts  for  him,  and  so  represents  him  in  the 
world.  So  the  son  of  an  earthly  sovereign  may  not  only 
resemble  his  father  so  fully  as  to  be  the  perfect  image  of 
himself,  but  may  also  act  as  his  representative  in  foreign 
lands,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  government  at  home. 
The  late  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  once  began  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  acting  Deity  of  the  universe. 
This  statement  seems  to  be  justified  by  express  declarations 
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of  the  scriptures,  and  is  fully  sustained  by  their  general 
sentiment.  As  the  Father  is  seen  only  in  the  Son,  so  he 
works  everywhere  by  and  through  him.  The  work  of 
creating,  upholding,  and  preserving  the  universe  is  ascribed 
to  his  agency  in  the  most  explicit  and  emphatic  terms: 
“All  things  were  made  by  him,”  says  John  (John  i.  3),  “and 
without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.”  “  By 
him  were  all  things  created,”  says  Paul  (Col.  i.  16, 17),  “  that 
are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities  or 
powers  ;  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him.  And 
he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist  [or  con¬ 
tinue  in  existence].”  In  other  passages,  God  is  represented 
as  making  the  world,  and  creating  and  upholding  all  things 
by  Jesus  Christ  (Eph.  iii.lO;  Heb.  i.  2,  3). 

The  government  is  upon  his  shoulders  (Isa.  ix.  6) :  “  Unto 
the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever” 
(Heb.  i.  8).  And  this  explains  those  numerous  and  striking 
analogies  which  are  so  often  observed  between  the  reip 
of  Christ  in  the  church  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  the 
realm  of  nature  and  providence.  The  realm  of  nature  and 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  are  only  different  parts  of  the  same 
general  administration.  We  cannot  but  infer  that  anony¬ 
mous  books  which  embody  the  same  great  thoughts  in  the 
same  characteristic  style  have  the  same  author,  and  the 
same  laws  and  principles  of  government  imply  the  same  law¬ 
giver  and  king.  It  were  not  difficult  to  draw  out  in  detail 
a  rational  argument  of  this  kind  which  would  confirm  and 
establish  the  doctrine  of  revelation  which  we  are  consid¬ 
ering.  The  traditions  or  the  intuitions  of  the  old  Greeks 
taught  them  to  believe  in  a  trinity  of  divine  personages,  and 
that  the  direct  administration  of  the  government,  rested  not 
upon  the  universal  Father,  but  upon  his  son  and  daughter. 
And  imperfect  conceptions,  obscure  revelations,  shall  we 
call  them,  of  this  great  truth,  are  found  in  scattered  rays 
throughout  the  heathen  world.  There  are  indications  not 
a  few  which  have  convinced  the  Fathers,  in  all  the  best 
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ages  of  the  church  that  it  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Eternal 
Word,  who  appeared  to  patriarchs  and  inspired  the  proph¬ 
ets,  who  went  forth  with  the  armies  of  Israel  as  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah’s  presence,  and  who  reigned  as  King  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  under  that  peculiar  name  which  foreshad¬ 
owed  his  future  coming  in  the  flesh.  During  his  incarna¬ 
tion,  as  rays  of  divinity  shone  through  the  veil  of  his  hu¬ 
manity,  so  acts  of  creative  pow^er  and  exercises  of  authority  ^ 
in  the  material  and  the  moral  world  often  revealed  him  as  the 
Lord  of  both;  and  in  all  these  acts  and  exercises  he  appears 
as  the  agent  and  representative  of  the  Father.  His  works 
and  words  all  proceed  from  the  Father  as  their  original 
source.  Or  they  are  the  joint  acts  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Son  is  the  acting  partner.  “  The  works  thati 
do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me  ”  (John  x. 
25).  “  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not  of  • 
myself ;  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the 
works  ”  (John  xiv.  10). 

The  same  order  is  observed  in  the  entire  work  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  Father  is  represented  as  the  author  or  source, 
and  the  Son  as  the  agent  in  the  work.  Of  him  are  ye  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  <^God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption  ”  (1  Cor.  i. 
30).  And  this  agrees  with  our  Lord’s  intercessory  prayer : 

“  As  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me”  (John  xiv.  21).  “All  things  are  of  God  [that  is, 
from  him  as  their  original  source,  rov  ©eoO],  who  hath 
reconciled  us  to  himself  by  [or  through]  Jesus  Christ.” 
“God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself” 
(2  Cor.  V.  18, 19) ;  this  is  the  whole  history  of  our  world  as 
related  to  the  providence  and  government  of  God,  a  history 
of  redemption  and  reconciliation  to  God,  proceeding  from 
the  Father  as  its  original  source,  and  carried  on  through 
the  agency  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  ministries  of  an¬ 
gels  centre  in  his  person.  They  all  worshipped  him  as  the 
Son  of  God  when  he  came  into  the  world  (Heb.  i.  6) ;  they 
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were  continually  ascending  and  descending  upon  Lim  as 
the  Son  of  man  while  he  dwelt  on  earth ;  and  it  is  only 
through  him  that  the  heavens  are  opened  for  their  minis¬ 
trations  (John  i.  61).  He  shed  forth  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  33) ;  and  all  heavenly  influences  have 
ever  since  flowed  down  to  the  church  and  the  world 
through  the  same  channel.  The  flrst  Christian  martyr  fell 
asleep  saying  “Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit”  (Acts  vii. 
59) ;  and  dying  Christians  in  every  age  commit  their  bodies 
and  their  souls  to  his  keeping.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God  that  is  to  raise  the  dead  at  the  last  day  (John  v.  25, 
28) ;  and  in  proof  that  this  power  is  given  him,  he  called 
Lazarus  forth  from  the  grave,  and  when  he  gave  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many,  many  bodies  of  the  saints  arose  and  came 
out  of  the  graves  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  general  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxvii.  52, 53).  He  is  to  judge  the  world  at  the  final 
judgment ;  “  for  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com¬ 
mitted  all  judgment  unto  the  Son ;  that  all  men  should  honor 
the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the  Father  ”  ( J ohn  v.  22,  23). 
In  short,  all  power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18).  When  God  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
“  he  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places 
far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  do¬ 
minion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  hath  put  all 
things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church  ”  (Eph.  i.  20  —  22).  And  thus  he  must 
reign,  the  representative  of  the  church,  the  representative, 
in  some  sense,  also  of  mankind,  but  more  than  all,  and  above 
all,  the  representative  of  the  Father,  till  the  church  is  trium¬ 
phant,  the  world  reconciled  and  redeemed,  and  all  things 
subjected  to  his  dominion  (1  Cor.  xv.  25). 

4.  The  Son  of  God  is  God  —  really  and  truly  God  — 
very  God,  to  use  the  language  of  some  of  the  early  creeds, 
clothed  with  all  the  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  proper 
Deity. 

This  is  the  natural  import  of  the  name.  A  son  is  usually 
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ttiiderstood  —  is  at  least  presumed  —  to  be  of  the  nature 
and  rank  of  his  father.  We  are  surprised  if  in  any  case 
we  find  it  to  be  otherwise.  And  when  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  habitually  calls  himself,  and  is  habitually  called  by 
the  apostles  and  sacred  writers,  the  Son  of  God,  as  his  char¬ 
acteristic  name,  this  fact  alone  certainly  creates  a  strong 
presumption  that  he  is  a  truly  divine  person.  If  ho  is  not 
go,  we  must  learn  it,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  from  other  facts 
and  teachings  of  the  scriptures. 

But  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  general  teachings  of  the 
scriptures,  so  far  from  removing,  greatly  strengthen  and 
confirm  the  presumption  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  divine. 
Ho  is  often  called  God  in  the  scriptures  (e.  g.  J ohn  i.  1 ; 
Rom.  ix.  5;  Heb.  i.  8  et  passim) ;  and  lest  it  should  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  name  also  was  to  be  understood  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  sense,  the  attributes  and  works  of  God  are  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  same  connection.  Thus,  in  the  oft-cited  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Gospel  of  J  ohn,  while  he  is  declared  to  be  God, 
co-existence  with  God  from  the  beginning  and  the  work  of 
creation  —  the  attribute  and  the  work  which  especially  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  Eternal  and  the  Almighty  —  are  expressly 
aflSrmed  of  him  who  became  flesh  and  dwelt  on  earth  as  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  or  sin¬ 
gular  passage.  On  the  contrary,  the  sacred  writers,  with 
one  accord,  with  great  frequency,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  ascribe  to  him  the  names,  the  attributes,  the  works, 
and  the  worship  which  are  the  characteristic  and  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  supreme  divinity.  And  they  not  only  assert 
this  formally  and  dogmatically,  but  what  is  more  remark¬ 
able  and  more  convincing  to  some  minds,  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  implying  it,  taking  it  for  granted,  acting  upon  it, 
showing  practically  that  they  look  up  to  him  and  love  and 
trust  him  as  their  Lord  and  their  God,-  and  actually  honor 
the  Son  even  as  also  they  honor  the  Father.  So  that  if 
Christ  is  a  mere  man,  or  even  the  most  exalted  of  created 
beings,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  sacred  writers  could 
have  said  or  done  more  than  they  have  said ,  and  done  to 
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mislead  the  church  into  the  idolatry  which  it  has  always 
practised  in  rendering  to  a  creature  the  glory  which  is  due 
only  to  the  Creator,  and  which  God  has  said  he  will  not  give 
to  another. 

Furthermore,  while  he  dwelt  in  the  flesh,  with  his  divin¬ 
ity  veiled  in  humanity,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  actually  exhibited 
divine  knowledge,  exerted  divine  powers,  exercised  divine 
attributes  and  prerogatives.  In  his  miracles,  he  not  only 
healed  sicknesses  and  forgave  sins  in  the  exercise  of  an 
authority  which  belongs  to  God  only,  but  he  controlled 
nature  and  imparted  life ;  he  created  and  raised  from  the 
dead  by  a  word  of  power  like  that  which  in  the  beginning 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  which  said :  “  Let 
there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light.” 

If  any  choose  to  question  the  authenticity  of  these  evan¬ 
gelical  narratives,  still  the  character  of  Christ,  as  it  lies  on  the 
face  of  the  Gospels,  is  not  only  too  great  to  be  exhibited  by 
a  mere  man,  but  too  pure  and  grand  to  be  conceived  by 
any  human  imagination,  certainly  by  the  humble  fishermen 
of  Galilee.  He  showed  superhuman  wisdom  and  virtue. 
His  teachings  were  superhuman.  His  mission  was  totally 
unlike  any  one  ever  undertaken  by  any  human  being.  He 
undertook  and  accomplished  a  superhuman  work.  Com¬ 
paring  him  with  the  highest  human  standards,  some  of  the 
greatest  men  that  have  ever  lived,  with  the  widest  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  human  capacities  and  attainments,  —  such  men,  for 
instance,  as  Webster  and  Napoleon,  who  were  not  predis¬ 
posed  to  believe  in  the  supernatural,  and  to  whom  nothing 
within  the  range  of  human  possibilities  would  seem  super¬ 
human, —  have  declared  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been 
a  mere  man.  He  was  a  man,  as  we  said  in  our  Article  on 
the  Son  of  Man.  He  was  the  generic  and  absolute  man. 
He  was  the  model  man,  and  the  representative  man.  But 
there  was  something  over  and  above  all  this.  Beyond  the 
utmost  stretch  of  human  capabilities  and  achievements 
there  were  divine  powers  and  prerogatives.  United  in  the 
same  person  with  that  universal  comprehension  of  and  sym- 
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pathy  with  man  which  proved  him  to  be  a  complete  and 
perfect  man,  there  was  an  entire  sympathy  and  absolute  uni¬ 
son  with  God  which  proved  him  to  be  very  God  ;  and  that, 
too,  without  resting  the  argument  chiefly,  or  at  all,  on  his 
frequent  assertions  of  equality  and  oneness  with  the  Father 
— assertions  so  strangely  at  variance  with  his  remarkable  hu¬ 
mility  and  modesty  if  he  were  a  mere  man,  but  which  so  befit 
his  whole  character  and  life  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
also  God.  When  a  being  of  such  marvellous  humility  and 
meekness,  yet  such  matchless  purity  and  dignity  of  charac¬ 
ter,  claims  to  be  at  once  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God, 
and  calls  himself  habitually  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
names,  according  as  he  contemplates  his  relations  to  God 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  man  on  the  other,  the  presumption 
arising  from  this  single  circumstance  is  strong  that  he  is 
both  God  and  man.  And  if  our  former  Article  showed  him 
to  be  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  man,  after  the  loftiest 
ideal  of  humanity,  the  considerations  brought  together  in 
this  should  suflSce  to  prove  that  he  is  in  the  truest  and  ful¬ 
lest  sense  God,  according  to  the  best  conception  we  can 
form  of  divinity.  If  the  only-begotten  and  well-beloved 
Son  of  God,  who  always  was  and  is  to  be  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  in  the  nearness  and  dearness  of  an  eternal  fel¬ 
lowship  and  an  eternal  sonship  ;  who  is  the  manifestation, 
the  expression,  the  perfect  image  of  God,  such  a  reflection 
of  his  glory  and  express  image  of  his  person,  that  whoever 
has  seen  the  Son  has  seen  the  Father  also ;  who  is  the 
agent  and  representative  of  God  in  the  creation  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  universe,  in  the 
redemption  of  the  church  and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world  and  the  government  of  both,  in  the  general  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment  of  men  and 
angels,  in  all  divine  attributes  and  acts,  so  that  he  is  mani¬ 
festly  the  acting  Deity  of  the  universe,  —  if  he  is  not  God, 
there  is  no  actual  or  possible  evidence  that  there  is  any 
God. 

Behold,  then,  in  conclusion  of  this  whole  discussion  — 
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behold  our  perfect  type  and  pattern,  the  Son  of  man  and 
also  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God  in 
one  person.  Behold  the  true  ideal  of  humanity,  the  Son  of 
God  as  well  as  the  Son  of  man,  man  reconciled  and  united 
to  God,  man  on  his  own  scale  and  in  his  own  sphere  the 
image  and  representative  of  his  Maker.  This  is  what  Christ 
is,  and  what  man  was  made  to  be.  He  who  was  originally 
the  Son  of  God,  in  his  infinite  condescension  became  the  Son 
of  man,  that  they  who  are  by  nature  the  children  of  men 
might  by  grace  become  the  children  of  God.  This  is  what 
every  man  should  aspire  to  be  —  a  true  son  of  man  in  all  his 
relations  to  man,  a  true  son  of  God  in  unison  and  sympathy 
with  the  infinite  Father.  This  is  what  every  man  who  is 
united  to  Christ  is  destined  to  become.  This  is  the  paradise 
which  was  lost  in  Adam,  and  regained  in  Christ. 

Behold  also  in  the  person  and  the  religion  of  Christ  the 
medium  through  which  this  ideal  is  to  be  realized,  the  means 
by  which  this  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  idea  of 
religion  which  is  contained  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  is, 
that  it  binds  hack,  restores,  reconciles,  reunites,  man  to  God. 
The  religion  of  Christ  answers  exactly  to  that  idea.  That 
is  its  very  definition.  And  that  definition  is  fully  expressed, 
that  idea  is  embodied,  in  the  person  of  Christ.  He  is  him¬ 
self  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  the  God-man,  and 
thus,  in  nature  as  well  as  in  office,  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  days-man  for  whom  the  nations  and  ages 
have  so  long  sighed,  who  can  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both. 
He  is  the  bond  of  union  as  between  man  and  his  fellow 
man,  so  also  between  man  and  his  Maker,  the  blessed  aU 
one-ment  whereby  God  is  reconciling  all  things  unto  himself, 
whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven,  where¬ 
in  especially  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  nations  and 
ages,  who  believe  in  Jesus,  shall  become  one  in  Christ  and 
God,  agreeably  to  our  Lord’s  intercessory  prayer,“that  they 
all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  may  be  one  in  us.”  He  is  the  divine-human  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth,  reaching 
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up  to  the  eternal  throne,  extending  down  to  the  lowest  and 
remotest  subject,  through  which  every  sigh  of  humanity 
may  reach  the  ear  and  touch  the  heart  of  the  infinite  Father, 
and  through  which,  in  return,  all  heavenly  and  divine  influ¬ 
ences  may  flow  down  into  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  his 
earthly  children.  To  deny  either  his  human  or  his  divine 
nature  were  to  break  up  the  communication,  were  to  sever 
it  in  the  very  midst.  The  channel  would  then  reach  only 
half  way  from  earth  to  heaven,  or  only  half  way  from  heaven 
to  earth.  The  religion  of  Christ  manifestly  is,  what  any 
religion  must  be  to  deserve  the  name,  a  divine-human  re¬ 
ligion.  Its  central  idea  is  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God, 
and  its  central  life  and  power  is  in  the  person  of  a  divine- 
human  Redeemer. 

Finally,  behold  in  him  the  pledge  of  the  ultimate  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  grand  idea,  the  final  consummation  of  thia 
blessed  and  glorious  end :  see  divinity  on  the  cross  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  ;  see  humanity  on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  And 
is  this  stupendous  sacrifice  and  this  amazing  exaltation  all 
for  nothing?  Had  it  no  object?  Can  it  be  of  no  avail? 
The  Son  of  God  has  lived  and  died  for  men  on  earth ;  the 
Son  of  man  lives  and  reigns  for  him  in  heaven.  Heaven 
and  earth  are  reconciled.  God  and  man  are  united  in  one 
person,  and  that  person  reigns  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  having  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  at  his  disposal.  Surely  then  the 
church  is  safe.  The  religion  of  Christ  will  triumph.  The 
interests  of  humanity  are  secure.  Mankind  will  yet  be  one 
in  Christ  and  God.  The  golden  rule  will  yet  regulate  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men,  for  it  governed  the  life  of  the  Son 
of  man.  The  will  of  God  shall  yet  be  ^one  on  earth  as  in 
heaven,  for  that  is  the  Lord^s  prayer.  Men  and  angels 
shall  unite  in  singing  the  song  :  On  earth,  peace,  good  will 
to  men,  glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  That  will  be  heaven 
begun  on  earth.  And  then  to  be  with  Christ  where  he  is, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;  to  see  him  as  he  is  in  his  mys¬ 
terious  person,  absolute  man,  yet  perfect  God ;  to  behold 
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bis  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
Light  of  light,  God  of  God,  the  perfect  image  of  the  Invisi¬ 
ble,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite  One  ;  to  be  like  him,  the  pnri- 
fied  and  perfected  children  of  men,  and  also  the  adopted  and 
glorified  sons  of  God ;  to  be  in  him  even  as  he  is  in  the  Fa¬ 
ther  —  that  will  be  the  perfect  blessedness  of  heaven. 
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Frederick  Denison  Maurice  was  born  in  the  year  1805. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  entering  Trinity 
College,  but  ending  his  course  in  the  smaller  college  of 
Trinity  Hall,  which  he  joined  in  1823,  together  with  his 
future  brother-in-law,  John  Sterling.  Being  at  that  time 
a  dissenter  he  did  not  take  a  degree,  although  he  had  a 
fellowship  ofiered  him.  Two  years  after  leaving  Cam¬ 
bridge,  having  then  become  a  member  of  the  Established 
church,  he  took  a  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was  for  a  short 
time  editor  of  the  “Athenaeum,”  and  since  that  period 
has  been  almost  constantly  before  the  public  eye.  He  has 
written  largely  upon  theological  and  practical  subjects; 
has  originated  charitable  and  educational  institutions  for  the 
working-classes ;  and  for  three  years  he  held  the  chair  of 
divinity  at  King’s  College,  London,  which  he  was  compel¬ 
led  to  resign  for  alleged  heterodox  views  upon  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment.  *  At  the  present  moment  Mr.  Maurice 
is  rector  of  the  church  at  Lincoln-in-fields,  London,  which  is 
a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  organization,  holding  a  somewhat 
anomalous  relationship  to  the  Established  church.  As  a 
preacher  he  is  without  action  or  any  of  the  graces  of  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  has  a  decidedly  sing-song  tone.  He  has  nothing  to 
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commend  him  in  the  pulpit  but  a  spirit  of  simple  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  now  and  then  the  flashing  out  of  a  striking  thought, 
showing  the  scholar  and  thinker. 

To  describe  Mr.  Maurice’s  real  position  in  the  English 
church  and  world  of  thought  is  more  diflScult.  To  do  this  we 
will  glance  at  the  state  of  religion  and  of  church  parties  in 
England.  There  is  much  of  a  pleasant  social  aspect  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  England.  At  Christmas-time  especially,  when  the 
wind  howls  and  the  snow  falls,  there  is  a  universal  kind- 
hearted  entertainment  of  the  poor,  and  abounding  hospitality. 
The  benevolence  of  English  Christians,  although  often  dis¬ 
pensed  in  a  perfunctory  way,  handing  down  from  the  steps 
instead  of  coming  down  into  the  street  to  the  poor,  is  an  in¬ 
disputable  fact.  A  vast  deal  of  the  ample  wealth  of  England 
flows  in  philanthropic  channels,  so  that  one’s  eye  can  turn  in 
no  direction  without  seeing  the  visible  signs  of  this.  There  is 
also  a  marked  reverence  paid  to  religion.  It  has  its  recog¬ 
nized  and  supreme  place  in  society  and  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  addresses  a  meeting 
in  the  senate-house  at  Oxford  on  the  duty  of  establishing  a 
missionary  college  in  Central  Asia ;  and  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  opens  the  Mansion-house  to  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance.  Even  the  more  devotional  and  spiritual  duties  of 
religion  are  engaged  in  with  an  apparent  interest  and  sin¬ 
cerity  by  all  classes.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  a  scru¬ 
pulous  communicant.  J udges,  leading  members  of  the  bar, 
and  men  in  high  oflScial  station,  may  be  seen  teaching  in  the 
Sabbath-schools,  taking  part  in  the  prayer-meetings,  and 
joining  with  the  humblest  and  most  ignorant  in  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary.  And  in  the  sanctuary  itself  there  is  not 
wanting  the  delightful  warmth  of  true  worship,  that  spirit 
of  common  feeling  and  earnestness  which  is  doubtless  aided 
by  the  moving  and  majestic  cultus  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  also  in  English  Christianity,  or  in  its  best 
aspects,  a  social  refinement,  a  mixture  of  the  free  enjoyment 
of  all  that  is  truly  good  in  nature  and  art  with  piety  or  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  rarely  found  outside  of  the  highest 
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Christian  civilization,  and  which  betokens  the  absence  of 
cant  and  confined  views  of  God  and  his  truth. 

There  are  nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied,  inevitable 
evils  connected  with  a  great  national  religious  establish¬ 
ment.  The  working  of  the  huge  machinery  of  the  church 
consumes  and  grinds  out  its  religious  life.  Where  two 
archbishops,  twenty-five  bishops,  and  some  ten  thousand 
inferior  clergy  are  to  be  sustained  at  the  public  expense, 
by  taxes  laid  in  part  upon  dissatisfied  and  dissentient  com¬ 
munities,  the  bitter  controversies,  the  ecclesiastical  oppres¬ 
sion,  the  destruction  of  Christian  feeling  and  spiritual  life, 
are  sad  and  fearful. 

Whatever  the  style  and  character  of  the  clergyman  may 
be,  the  simple  fact  that  he  is  placed  arbitrarily  over  a 
religious  society  that  must  bear  with  him  whether  they 
sympathize  with  him  or  no,  cannot  but  be  productive  of 
pride  and  exclusiveness  on  the  one  side,  and  moodiness 
and  actual  hostility  on  the  other.  The  cause  of  a  pure  faith 
suffers.  The  connection  of  church  and  state  now,  as  of  old, 
in  more  as  well  as  less  enlightened  countries,  necessarily  in 
the  end  enfeebles  and  degrades  the  church.  It  compro¬ 
mises  the  loyal  Christianity  of  the  nation  to  follow  slavishly 
the  moral  and  social  standards  of  the  secular  headship  of 
the  church.  The  national  current  of  piety  and  opinion  can¬ 
not  under  such  a  state  of  things  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
piety  of  the  governing  or  aristocratic  class.  The  English 
church,  as  some  one  has  said,  is  in  danger  of  dying  of  gen¬ 
tility.  The  clerical  profession  is  particularly  affected  by 
this.  The  church  which  affords  a  place  of  refuge  for  “  the 
younger  sons  of  illustrious  houses,”  cannot  have  the  vigor 
and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  churches  drawing  their 
ministry  more  directly  from  the  people,  and  looking  solely  to 
moral  and  spiritual  fitness,  possess.  “  Plenty  of  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  this  drying  up  of  the  clerical  marrow ;  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  any  one  of  them  is  enough  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon,  and  therefore  to  insure  its  continu¬ 
ance.  We  incline  to  place  among  the  foremost  the  wretched 
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distribution  of  public,  and  especially  of  ecclesiastical  patron¬ 
age,  of  which  the  last  few  years  have  furnished  some  flagrant 
instances.  Under  it,  it  has  been  publicly  asserted  that 
some  dozens  of  first-class  men  who  went  into  orders  ten  or 
more  years  ago  are  curates  still,  while  people  of  inferior 
capacity,  but  of  better  connection  or  more  pliable  church- 
manship,  rise  to  wealth  per  saltum  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  an 
accepted  axiom  that  unless  a  man  is  related  to  a  bishop,  or 
a  minister,  or  a  borough  member  of  the  right  sort  of  poli¬ 
tics,  his  only  chance  is  to  become  a  violent  theological 
partisan  —  of  the  right  sort  again.  Be  the  cause,  moreover, 
what  it  may,  there  is,  factOj  a  secular  tone  about  the  uni¬ 
versities  which  greatly  astonishes  clerical  parents.  Clergy¬ 
men’s  sons  do  not  incline  to  be  clergymen ;  and  the  result 
of  it  all  is,  that  whereas  twenty  years  ago  you  took  for 
granted  that  every  man  you  met  there  was  going  into 
orders  unless  you  knew  he  was  not,  now  you  take  for 
granted  that  he  is  not  unless  you  know  that  he  is.”  ^  The 
education  of  an  English  clergyman  in  the  university  serves 
to  make  him  too  exclusively  an  accomplished  ritualistic 
leader,  rather  than  a  sound  and  earnest  teacher  of  truth. 
Indeed  some  have  thought  that  the  looser  tendency  of  Eng¬ 
lish  theology  at  the  present  is  owing  more  to  the  lack  of 
that  broad  and  profound  comprehension  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christian  philosophy  which  a  full  and  thorough 
preparatory  course  of  study  in  scientific  theology  gives,  and 
which  it  is  always  difficult  to  make  up  in  the  after  years  of 
active  professional  life,  than  to  any  other  cause.  Certainly 
the  course  of  theological  training  at  neither  of  the  English 
universities  can  be  called  a  thorough  one.  At  Cambridge 
the  lectures  and  reading  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Fathers,  the  history  and  polity  of  the  English 
church,  and  the  merely  official  duties  of  the  parish  priest. 
With  some  illustrious  exceptions,  the  preaching  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  church  is  what  might  be  expected  from  such  an  inade¬ 
quate  training  —  rambling,  without  solid  thought,  and,  above 
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all,  lacking  greatly  in  spiritual  unction.  The  rigid  stratifi- 
cation  of  society  makes  it  difficult  for  faithful  preaching^ 
where  it  does  occur,  to  be  widely  and  deeply  felt,  and  for 
religious  feelings  to  be  spontaneously  communicated  from 
class  to  class  ;  so  that  anything  like  a  general  religious 
movement,  or  what  we  term  “a  revival  of  religion,”  is, 
humanly  speaking,  practically  impossible. 

Notwithstanding  the  formalistic  and  unspiritual  character 
of  so  great  a  portion  of  English  Christianity,  we  would 
gladly  recognize  the  noble  aspect  of  the  English  church  as 
a  whole,  and  we  believe  that  there  are  no  truer  and  more 
devoted  Christian  men  and  women  in  the  world  than  may 
be  found  in  all  sections  of  the  English  church.  Perhaps  in 
England  Christianity  has  reached,  in  individual  instances, 
its  most  beautiful  development.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  likewise,  that  there  is  a  deep  substantial  piety  in  the 
common  people  of  England.  Yet,  as  a  general  thing,  after 
freely  and  gratefully  admitting  all  this,  in  the  Evangelical 
or  Low  church  party,  where  this  piety  has  its  home,  it  is  too 
often  accompanied  with  excessive  narrowness  of  view. 
Even  though  it  constitute  a  staunch  loyalty  to  revealed 
truth,  in  opposition  to  High  church  formalism  and  tradi¬ 
tionalism,  this  piety  is  mingled  with  dogmatism  in  matters 
of  belief  and  in  ecclesiastical  opinions.  In  contrast  to  Low 
church  illiberality,  as  well  as  to  the  Romanizing  tendencies 
of  the  Tractarian  party,  the  Broad  church  party  sprung  up. 
Viewed  in  every  light  it  was  a  deeply  interesting  movement. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  original  purity  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  those  young  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who 
began  it.  It  was  at  its  inception  a  grand  protest  for  learn¬ 
ing,  light,  and  mental  freedom.  Such  men  as  Julius  Charles 
Hare,  Dr.  Arnold,  Benjamin  Jowett,  J.  N.  Newman,  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Archbishop  Whately,  Dean  Trench,  Canon  Stanley, 
and  their  coadjutors,  whatever  may  have  been  their  after 
errors,  and  deflections  from  the  truth,  were  undoubtedly 
the  champions  of  spiritual  liberty  ;  and  they  were  men  of 
too  large  minds  to  yield  a  passive  obedience  to  mere  eccle- 
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siastical  authority  over  the  conscience.  They  contended 
for  the  full  rights  of  reason  and  the  rational  interpretation 
of  revealed  truth.  While  holding  faith  to  be  supreme,  they 
claimed  the  privilege  of  bringing  all  purely  critical,  his¬ 
torical,  and  scientific  questions  having  reference  to  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  the  scriptures,  fairly  into  the  sphere  of 
intellectual  jurisdiction.  They  thought  that  truth  could 
not  suffer  from  the  broadest  light  thrown  upon  it.  Said 
archdeacon  Hare,  speaking  of  the  Bible  :  “  We  do  not 
wrap  it  up  in  wool  and  lay  it  in  a  dark,  unapproachable 
sanctuary.  We  know  that  it  is  the  volume  of  God’s  word, 
and  that  therefore  it  has  light  in  itself;  yea,  that  it  is  full 
of  light,  and  that  this  its  light  it  is  to  manifest  by  holding 
its  course  openly  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  like  that  of 
the  sun  through  the  sky.  Did  we  deem  it  a  candle  or  a 
lamp  we  should  screen  it  from  the  winds,  and  should  fear 
it  would  burn  out ;  but  we  cannot  fear  that  either  winds  or 
clouds  will  ever  blow  out  or  blot  out  the  sun.”i  They 
insisted  upon  the  liberty  of  carrying  out  in  their  personal 
investigations  of  truth  that  individual  reformation  which  is 
part  of  the  great  general  Protestant  Reformation,  long  ago 
begun,  but  never  perhaps  thoroughly  completed,  in  the 
church  of  England.  How  temperate  and  yet  bold  is  the 
language  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  regard  to  the  church  of  England. 
He  says  in  a  letter  to  justice  Coleridge  :  “  It  seems  to  me 
that  all,  absolutely  all,  of  our  religious  affections  and  vene¬ 
ration  should  go  to  Christ  himself,  and  that  Protestantism, 
Catholicism,  and  every  other  name  which  expresses  .Chris¬ 
tianity  and  some  differentia  or  proprium  besides  is  so  far 
an  evil,  and  when  made  an  object  of  attachment  leads  to 
superstition  and  error.  The  feeling  of  entire  love  and  admi¬ 
ration  is  one  which  we  cannot  safely  part  with,  and  there 
are  provided  by  God’s  goodness  worthy  and  perfect  objects 
of  it,  but  these  can  never  be  human  institutions,  which, 
being  necessarily  full  of  imperfection,  require  to  be  viewed 
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with  an  impartial  judgment,  not  idolized  by  an  uncritical 
affection.  And  that  common  metaphor  about  our  ‘  mother 
the  church’  is  unscriptural  and  mischievous;  because  the 
feelings  of  entire  filial  reverence  and  love  which  we  owe  to 
a  parent  we  do  not  owe  to  our  fellow  Christians  ;  we  owe 
them  brotherly  love,  meekness,  readiness  to  bear,  etc.,  but 
not  filial  reverence.  ‘  To  them  I  gave  place  by  subjection, 
no  not  for  an  hour!”’  In  his  independent  yet  reverent 
search  for  truth.  Dr.  Arnold  defends  himself  against  the 
easy  charge  of  rationalism,  “  in  full  faith  that  no  truth  can 
ever  separate  from  the  God  of  truth.”  ^ 

What  has  been  thus  said  in  praise  of  the  Broad  church 
movement  in  its  beginnings,  belongs  equally  to  the  praise  of 
Mr.  Maurice,  as  one  of  its  earliest  originators  and  most  per¬ 
sistent  advocates.  He  has  nevertheless  peculiarities  of  his 
own  which  distinguish  him  from  all  others  of  his  own  party. 
While  he  is  one  of  the  most  suspiciously  regarded  of  all  the 
leading  men  of  the  Broad  church  in  respect  to  his  theology, 
and  is  hardly  considered  by  the  great  body  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  church  as  belonging  to  them ;  and  while  he  may 
naturally  lay  some  claim  to  Unitarian  and  dissenting  sympa- 
thies,^  he  is  nevertheless  a  more  than  ordinarily  tenacious 
partisan  of  the  church  of  England. 

Where  others  have  gone  out  from  her  fold,  he  stoutly 
remains.  He  argues  his  right  to  do  so  from  the  original 
church  articles  and  confessions.  He  shares  with  the  Oxford 
High  church  party  in  their  admiration  of  ecclesiastical  for¬ 
mulas,  sacramental  virtues,  priestly  oflSces,  and  the  visible 
unity  and  catholicity  of  the  English  church,  giving  them  his 
“hearty  assent  and  consent.”  He  reasons  as  earnestly 
from  the  Prayer-book  and  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  from  the 
Bible.  He  claims  to  be  “  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.”  He 
teaches  what  the  church  of  England  does  believe,  or  ought 
to  believe.  He  interprets  her  ancient  oracles.  He  calls 
back  her  erring  children  to  the  primitive  faith.  He  is 

i  Essays  on  the  Right  Interpretation  and  Understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 

3  Mr.  Maurice’s  father  was  a  Unitarian  minister. 
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saying  nothing  new,  but  is  ever  laboring  for  the  confirma¬ 
tion  and  establishment  of  what  is  contained  in  the  church’s 
creeds,  rubrics,  and  prayer-book. 

Other  intellectual  peculiarities  give  to  Mr.  Maurice  an  in¬ 
dependent  individuality  of  position  and  influence  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Broad  church.  Without  the  thorough  schol¬ 
arship  and  fiery  genius  of  Arnold,  without  the  profound 
spirituality  of  Hare,  without  the  masculine  force  of  Jowett, 
without  the  solid  reasoning  powers  of  Whately,  without 
the  crystal  style  and  reverent  faith  of  Trench,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  a  subtile  intuition,  a  genius  for  generalization,  and  a 
breadth  of  Christian  sympathy,  which  have  made  him  a 
confessed  power,  have  won  to  him  such  spirits  as  Tennyson 
and  Kingsley,  and  are  now  exerting  an  important  influence 
on  the  rising  theological  mind  of  the  age.  As  another  has 
said :  “  Mr.  Maurice  has  enjoyed  popularity  beyond  his 
school ;  public  expectation  has  hovered  about  him.”  Men 
have  asked.  Who  is  this  Daniel  come  to  judgment?  Who  is 
this  man  who  promises  to  teach  us  higher  views  of  divine 
truth  ?  Who  is  this  unselfish  and  patient  spirit  that,  in 
spite  of  persecutions,  urges  all  to  Christian  love  and 
unity  ?  Who  is  this  sympathizer  with  my  doubts,  my  in¬ 
ward  conflicts,  my  spiritual  darknesses?  Can  he  prove 
those  glorious  hints,  those  far-reaching  and  joyful  promises 
which  have  sprung  from  him,  attracting  the  ardent  gaze  of 
those  who  have  become  wearied  with  the  old  stereotyped 
theologies  ?  Is  he  a  true  interpreter  of  God’s  word,  or  a 
false  prophet  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  these  questions.  Mr.  Maurice’s 
opinions  must  be  derived  from  a  great  variety  and  multi¬ 
plicity  of  writings  on  a  vast  many  subjects,  difficult  now 
to  collect,  and  enough  of  themselves  to  compose  a  small 
library.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  homely 
adage,  one  need  not  go  through  the  whole  to  get  at  its 
flavor;  and  he  is  so  peculiar  u  writer,  that  one  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  real  significance  or  gist 
of  his  theological  system  without  having  read  every  line 
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of  his  works.  He  repeats  in  substance  the  same  ideas 
endlessly. 

But  in  the  second  place,  and  this  is  a  more  serious 
obstacle,  his  style  baffles  a  satisfactory  investigation  of  the 
positive  results  of  his  labors  and  his  absolute  additions 
to  theological  science.  He  is  wanting  in  clear  analysis 
and  methodical  development.  As  a  writer  his  arguments 
rarely  possess  that  firm  and  accumulative  logical  force 
which  grasps  and  holds  the  mind  like  a  vice.  They  are 
oftener  nothing  better  than  mere  suggestions,  or  the  more 
obscure  relations  of  ideas.  His  connections  of  thought  are 
concealed  and  even  fanciful.  He  falls  too  suddenly  from 
the  main  idea  to  the  secondary  or  accidental.  His  prepa¬ 
rations  are  large  and  imposing,  but  his  result  indecisive. 
Before  you  are  aware  that  he  has  fairly  entered  into  the 
heart  of  an  important  discussion  you  are  surprised  to  find 
that  he  has  brought  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  proceeds  to  make 
his  generalizations  as  if  such  and  such  things  were  already 
proved.  Thus  he  passes  from  one  subject  to  another  as  if 
he  had  established  his  propositions  by  the  most  conclusive 
reasoning.  He  often  raises  questions  that  he  does  not  even 
profess  to  answer.  He  trusts  to  the  bare  allusion  to  some 
new  and  valuable  thought,  and  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  must  see  the  idea  as  clearly  as  he  does,  and  is  too 
delicate  and  courteous  to  press  the  point  further.  He  is  a 
master  of  what  a  recent  critic  calls  “  the  parenthetic  allu¬ 
sive  style,”  where  it  is  assumed  that  the  reader  is  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  writer,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  the  thought  plain,  but  a  hint  is  enough. 

In  his  aversion  to  “  technical  theological  language  ”  he 
loses  scientific  accuracy.  Thought  springs  from  the  spon¬ 
taneous  kindlings  of  his  mind,  rather  than  from  a  deep  and 
concentrated  fire.  The  vivider  and  more  logical  style  of 
one  of  the  distinguished  pupils  of  his  school,  F.  W.  Robert¬ 
son  of  Brighton,  has  translated  to  us  many  of  the  ideas  of 
Mr.  Maurice  with  far  greater  sharpness,  beauty,  and  power 
than  he  himself  has  presented  them.  His  obscure  vagueness 
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is  especially  marked  in  scriptural  interpretation,  where  he 
is  forced  to  something  like  positive  statement.  There  is 
constant  tendency  to  refining  and  idealizing  interpretation, 
which  however,  it  must  be  said,  if  one  analyzes  it,  will  be 
found  in  almost  every  instance  to  take  its  consistent  shape 
and  bearing  from  the  general  system  of  truth  which  he  has 
adopted. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  his  merits  as  a  commentator.  He  seeks 
to  explain  the  Bible,  to  show  that  it  is  everywhere  reason¬ 
able  and  consistent,  and  to  develop  its  unity.  His  spiritu¬ 
alizing  tendency  springs  often  from  his  desire  to  retain  the 
moral  force  of  certain  facts  ;  to  remove  them  from  the  out¬ 
ward  to  the  inward  world ;  or,  as  he  would  say,  “  to  save 
them  to  faith.”  With  a  constitutional  inclination  himself  to 
doubt,  he  freely  admits  and  patiently  weighs  all  manner  of 
honest  doubts.  He  takes  as  it  were  a  stand  outside  of 
truth,  and  feels  himself  called  upon  to  harmonize  to  minds 
outside  all  the  diflSculties  of  Christian  theology.  His  tone 
is  apologetic  and  charitable.  He  is  anxious  for  the  credit 
of  Christianity  with  all  men.  This  gives  him,  as  an  inter¬ 
preter,  a  certain  magnanimousness  and  large-hearted  sym¬ 
pathy,  which  is  doubtless  his  chief  source  of  attraction  to 
the  best  youthful  mind.  He  has,  moreover,  a  keen  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  often  shows  true  elo¬ 
quence,  or  a  power  of  bringing  the  reader  into  vital  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  past.  As  to  his  use  of  critical  scholarship 
in  interpretation,  we  do  not  see  much  of  it.  He  thinks 
more  of  bringing  out  the  ideas  that  underlie  scripture,  than 
of  the  accuracies  or  niceties  of  philological  discussion.  He 
conceives  that  there  may  be  even  a  danger  in  a  critical 
method  of  studying  scripture,  and  of  accepting  too  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  the  dicta  of  scholars.  His  views  on  this  point 
are  expressed  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  on  the  Unity 
of  the  New  Testament.  He  says  :  “  The  modern  Tubingen 
school,  which  has  carried  its  speculations  respecting  the 
contradictions  of  apostles  and  evangelists  further  than  any 
other ;  which  assumes  a  direct  contrast  between  the  spir- 
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itual  school  of  Paul  and  the  Judaical  school  of  James,  Peter 
and  John;  which  limits  the  genuine  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
four  or  five ;  which  affirms  the  book  of  Eevelation  to  be 
really  the  work  of  St.  John  because  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  St.  PauPs  doctrine ;  which  takes  the  fourth  Gospel  to  be 
a  work  of  the  second  century,  one  that  for  the  first  time 

established  Christian  theology  upon  an  Alexandrian  basis, _ 

this  school  has  brought  its  erudition  and  its  modern  phi¬ 
losophy  to  explain  those  discrepancies  in  the  character  and 
primary  objects  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
it  supposes  us  all  tacitly  to  admit,  though  we  may  express 
ourselves  in  ambiguous  language  respecting  them.  Now  I 
do  not  say  that  if  the  notions  of  our  commentators,  our 
apologists,  and  our  harmonists  have  sanctioned  those  which 
have  crept  into  our  schools,  and  are  more  and  more  per¬ 
vading  all  our  minds,  are  admitted,  there  is  7^o  refuge  except 
in  the  conclusions  of  Bauer  and  his  disciples,  or  in  some 
others  which  may  grow  out  of  them.  But  I  must  confess 
my  opinion,  that  the  conflict  with  the  learning  of  these 
teachers  will  be  a  very  hard  one,  and  ultimately  a  very  useless 
one,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  reconsider  the  grounds 
which  we  and  they  have  in  common.  We  may  now  and 
then  defeat  them  in  a  war  of  posts ;  they  may  be  detected 
in  perversions  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  in  abuses  of  their 
critical  skill ;  but  the  onlookers  will  regard  it  as  a  question 
for  critics  to  settle  among  themselves.”  ^  He  takes  higher 
ground.  Sceptics  as  well  as  Christians  have  to  account  for 
the  great  power  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  for  the  new 
divine  life  which  Christ  has  introduced  into  human  con¬ 
sciousness.  Some  ground  respecting  Christ  must  be  taken. 
The  Straussian  view  acknowledges  this  universal  demand, 
but  it  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  phenomena  of 
Christianity.  He  would  then  approach  the  scriptures  in 
a  more  reverent  spirit,  assuming  that  in  the  scriptures  the 
truth  of  Christ  is  plainly  revealed ;  and  that  Christ  is  revealed 
just  as  personally,  just  as  livingly  in  the  Epistles  as  he  is  in 

1  The  Unify  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  5. 
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the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  in  the  Gospel 
of  John,  though  it  may  be  under  different  aspects.  In  a 
word,  he  would  interpret  the  scriptures  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  faith,  in  the  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  real 
manifestation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  truth  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Christ’s  kingdom  already  in  the  world, — the  greatest 
fact  of  the  world’s  history. 

Although  conscious  of  our  inability  to  give  anything  like 
a  true  delineation,  we  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  definite'  conclusions,  to  present  a  brief  sur¬ 
vey  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  theological  views  where  they  have  any¬ 
thing  peculiar  in  them,  without  attempting  to  pronounce 
upon  their  truth  or  error.  We  shall  enter  into  no  labored 
arguments  to  refute  or  defend  them..  They  will  find  their 
commendation  or  reprobation  in  every  intelligent  Christian 
mind.  We  shall  strive,  however,  to  bring  them  out  fairly, 
and  shall  make  the  author,  as  far  as  possible,  speak  for  him¬ 
self. 

Maurice’s  Theology. 

Never  was  the  familiar  saying  truer  of  any  one  than  of 
this  'author,  that  “  the  style  is  the  man.”  The  marked 
illogical  character  of  his  writing  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
religious  philosophy.  Although  his  treatises  on  ancient, 
patristic,  and  medieval  philosophy  show  learning,  compre¬ 
hensive  reading,  and  we  must  conclude  considerable  power 
of  rapid  and  penetrating  discrimination ;  yet  that  he  has  a 
truly  philosophic  mind  we  should  doubt.  With  Luther,  he 
despises  logic  in  theology.  He  quotes  Luther’s  saying, 
that  “  it  is  a  vain  phantasy  to  speak  of  a  logic  of  belief.  No 
syllogistic  form  harmonizes  with  divine  things.”  In  com¬ 
menting  upon  Luther’s  denunciation  of  logic  as  an  organ  of 
faith,  he  says  :  “  the  syllogism  was  as  little  to  be  borne  in 
the  realm  of  faith  as  the  notion  that  a  succession  of  good 
acts  come  from  a  good  habit,  and  so  a  good  man.”  ^ 

In  opposition  to  the  dialectical  form  of  reasoning  upon 

1  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  p.  113. 
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divine  truth  adopted  by  Calvin,  and  derived  from  the  echo, 
lastic  philosophy,  Mr.  Maurice  belongs  essentially  to  the  new 
Coleridgian  school,  recognizing  the  distinction  between  the 
reason  and  the  logical  understanding ;  elevating  the  office 
of  the  reason ;  assigning  the  true  province  of  divine  things 
to  that  spiritual  faculty  in  man,  that  “  verifying  faculty,” 
which  grasps  truth  intuitively,  and  is  able  to  know  God 
without  the  intellectual  demonstration.  This  power  he  does 
not  confine  to  the  educated  and  thinking  class,  but  sees  in 
it  the  ground  of  religion,  or  the  original  capacity  of  man  to 
receive  divine  truth.  Here  in  fact  is  his  strong  point.  He 
joins  issue  with  those  who  would  confine  the  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things  to  a  particular  class  whose  minds  are  special¬ 
ly  or  even  supernaturally  enlightened.  He  says :  “  where, 
then,  do  we  differ?  Only  when  you  would  make  the  mys- 
ter)’^  not  an  eternal,  universal  reality,  but  some  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  particular  men.  Only  when  you  would  make  the 
initiated  a  pecular  set  of  wise  or  spiritual  men,  and  not  those 
who  are  content  to  see  what  is  true  for  them  and  for  all. 
Only  when  you  make  the  spiritual  organ  not  an  open  eye  to 
receive  God’s  light  which  flows  forth  for  all,  but  a  pecu¬ 
liar  organ  in  which  peculiar  men  may  glory.  Only  when 
the  spiritual  man  in  fact  becomes  the  carnal,  the  natural, 
physical  man  ;  for  that  he  does  become  when  he  glorifies 
his  individual  soul  —  his  separate  wisdom  above  the  wisdom, 
the  divine  wisdom,  which  is  for  many  ^ 

He  does  not,  however,  allow  himself  to  be  led  by  his 
philosophy  of  the  ideal  into  the  barren  and  profane  conclu¬ 
sions  of  Newman,  that  confer  upon  man,  simply  through  his 
reason,  perfect  power  over  divine  truth,  and  sets  him  face 
to  face  with  God.  Mr.  Maurice  claims  to  be  an  earnest 
believer  in  the  divinity  and  redemptive  work  of  Christ, — 
in  supernatural  and  historical  Christianity.  Through  Christ 
he  holds  that  man,  that  every  man,  may  truly  know  God, 
and  may  comprehend  eternal  things.  God  has  descended 
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into  humanity,  enlightening  it,  and  lighting  it  up  to  the 
apprehension  and  enjoyment  of  divine  truth. 

The  starting-point  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  theological  system,  if 
system  he  has,  is  charity.  He  says :  “  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  start  from  the  belief,  ‘  charity  is  the  ground  and  centre 
of  the  universe — God  is  charity,’  we  restore  that  distinctness 
which  our  theology  is  said  to  have  lost,  we  reconcile  it  with 
the  comprehension  we  are  all  in  search  of.  So  long  as  we  are 
busy  with  our  theories,  notions,  feelings  about  God — so  long 
as  these  constitute  our  divinity — we  must  be  vague,  we  must 
be  exclusive.”  ^  Again  he  says  :  “  This  love  was  to  be  the 
ground  of  all  calls  to  repentance,  conversion,  humiliation,  self- 
restraint  ;  this  was  to  unfold,  gradually,  the  mystery  of  the 
passion  and  of  the  resurrection,  the  mystery  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith,  of  the  new  life,  of  Christ’s  ascension  and  priest¬ 
hood,  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  unity  of  the  church ; 
this  was  to  be  the  induction  into  the  deepest  mystery  of  all, 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  2  Still  again  :  “  I  have  learned  to  say  to  myself : 
‘Take  away  the  love  of  God,  and  you  take  away  every¬ 
thing.’  The  Bible  sets  forth  the  revelation  of  that  love,  or 
it  is  good  for  nothing.”  ^  It  is  on  this  love,  or  on  the  living 
God  himself  revealed  by  Christ  in  love,  that  Mr.  Maurice 
builds  his  theology.  “  They  may  build  their  theology  upon 
certain  deductions  of  the  intellect,  or  upon  certain  individual 
consciousnesses  ;  mine  rests  on  the  eternal  love  which  over¬ 
looks  all  distinctions,  which  embraces  the  universe.”  *  This 
resting  immediately  on  the  love  of  God,  on  God  as  revealed 
in  Christ,  and  not  on  any  human  speculations  about  God, 
takes  his  theology,  he  holds,  entirely  out  of  the  region  of 
speculative  theology,  and  makes  it  a  practical  matter  with 
every  man.  The  reasonings  and  abstractions  of  scientific 
theology  are  rendered  unnecessary.  “This  faith  is  not 
notional,  but  practical ;  not  for  this  and  that  man,  but  for 
mankind.”®  He  loves  John’s  Gospel  above  all,  because  it 

1  Theological  Essays  (Redhcld’s  Am.  ed.),  p.  7.  *  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  9.  *  Ibid.,  p.  115.  *  Ibid.,  p.  320. 
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is  thus  practical,  and  delivers  us  from  systematic  theology. 

“  If  theology  is  a  collection  of  dry  husks,  the  granaries 
which  contain  those  husks  will  be  set  on  fire,  and  nothing 
will  quench  the  fire  till  they  be  consumed.  It  is  just  be¬ 
cause  I  find  in  St.  John  the  grain  which  those  husks  some¬ 
times  conceal,  for  which  they  are  sometimes  a  substitute; 
it  is  just  because  theology  in  his  Gospel  offers  itself  to  us 
as  a  living  root,  out  of  which  all  living  powers,  living 
thoughts,  living  acts  may  develop  themselves;  it  is  just 
because  there  is  nothing  in  him  that  is  abstract,  because  ‘ 
that  which  is  deep  and  eternal  proves  itself  to  be  deep  and 
eternal,  by  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  time,  by  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  all  the  common  doings  of  men ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore,  I  believe,  that  he  makes  his  appeal,  not  to  the  man  of 
technicalities,  not  to  the  school  doctor,  but  to  the  simple 
wayfarer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  man  of  science  who 
does  not  forget  that  he  is  a  man,  and  who  expects  to  ascer¬ 
tain  principles  only  by  the  honest  method  of  experiment.”  ^ 

“  I  conceive  that  Gospel  [J ohn’s]  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  setting  forth  how  Jesus  Christ  proved  himself, 
in  human  flesh,  to  be  that  Word  of  God  in  whom  was  life, 
and  whose  life  was  the  light  of  men,  who  had  been  in  the 
world,  and  by  whom  the  world  was  made,  and  whom  the 
world  knew  not ;  how  in  that  flesh  he  manifested  forth  the 
glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father ;  how  he  mani¬ 
fested  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth.  It  is  because  the 
theology  of  St.  John  comes  forth  in  these  human  facts,  that 
I  affirmed  it  to  be  a  theology  not  merely  different  from 
the  systematic  school  theology,  but  the  great  deliverance 
from  it.”  2 

This  Johannean  theology,  so  pure  and  simple,  which  he 
considers  to  be  the  last  and  highest  expression  of  Christian 
truth,  beyond  the  sphere  of  analysis  or  speculation,  he 
heartily  adopts.  His  own  view  of  it,  which  forms  the  key¬ 
note  to  all  his  theological  teachings,  may  perhaps  be  thus 
succinctly  stated  :  God  has  truly  revealed  himself  in  Christ, 


1  Commentary  on  St.  John’s  Gospel,  p.  3.  *  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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80  that  he  may  be  really  known  and  loved.  The  divine  love, 
or  in  other  words,  the  living  and  loving  God,  was  actually 
manifested  in  Christ  as  the  light  and  life  of  all  men.  He  did 
actually  descend  into  all  humanity,  and  does  form  the  real 
ground  of  every  man’s  sonship  with  God  the  Father,  re¬ 
deeming  our  human  nature  from  its  godlessness,  selfishness, 
sin,  and  death.  The  Christian  life  is  only  a  true  recogni¬ 
tion  of,  or  awakening  unto,  this  great  fact,  that  God  is  united 
to  us  in  Christ  to  redeem  us.  The  church  is  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  those  who  have  already  made  the  glad  discovery 
of  this  truth,  who  have  opened  their  eyes  to  see  this 
Light  which  is  come  into  the  world  and  into  their  own 
souls. 

This  gives  but  a  general  and  imperfect  idea  of  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice’s  scheme  of  theology.  We  cannot  now  notice  the  num¬ 
berless  modifications,  varied  expressions,  and  careful  shad¬ 
ings  and  guardings  whereby  his  views  are  defended  from 
the  charge  of  heretical  breadth  and  novelty,  or  of  being  a 
new  gospel,  and  especially  of  being  anottier  form  of  Unita- 
rianism.  But  we  proceed  to  a  more  particular  statement 
of  our  author’s  theological  opinions. 

Christ  and  the  Atonement. 

Maurice  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  world’s  faith  is  more 
and  more  settling  around  Christ  as  the  central  object  of 
faith,  as  personal  God  and  Redeemer.  Neander,  the  great¬ 
est  theologian  of  this  century,  has  taught  us  to  see  that 
faith  in  the  incarnate  God  is  the  life-seed  of  religion ;  and 
that  God  was  not  only  “  manifest  in  the  flesh  ”  as  an  outer 
historic  fact,  but  that  through  all  ages,  God  is  constantly 
manifesting  and  revealing  himself  as  one  with  man’s  spirit 
in  the  inner  Christian  consciousness.  The  union  of  divinity 
with  humanity  in  Christ  is  the  essential  truth  of  faith. 
This  truth  —  this  marvellous  fact  of  the  real  union  of  God 
with  man  in  the  human  and  divine  personality  of  Christ — 
is  where  Mr.  Maurice  plants  himself.  He  looks  upon  it  as  a 
fact  accomplished,  ever  present,  ever  eflScient,  and  eternal. 

VoL.  xxii.  No.’ss.  83 
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Christ  has  taken  the  nature  of  every  man.^  Christ  the  Son 
is  the  express  image  of  God  the  Father,  and  after  this  image 
of  Christ  man  has  been  formed ;  so  that  every  man’s  nature 
possesses,  in  some  true  sense,  a  divine  likeness  and  sonship.* 

“  Do  we  not  really  believe  that  Christ  was,  before  he  took 
human  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  ?  Do  we  not  suppose  that 
he  actually  conversed  with  prophets  and  patriarchs,  and 
made  them  aware  of  his  presence  ?  Or  is  this  a  mere  arid 
dogma,  which  we  prove  out  of  Pearson,  and  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  inmost  convictions,  with  our  very 
life  ?  How  has  it  become  so  ?  Is  it  not  because  we  do  not 
accept  the  New  Testament  explanation  of  these  appear¬ 
ances  and  manifestations ;  because  we  do  not  believe  that 
Christ  is  in  every  man  the  source  of  all  light  that  ever  visits 
him,  the  root  of  all  the  righteous  thoughts  and  acts  that  he 
is  ever  able  to  conceive  or  do  ?  ”  ® 

“  I  conceive  that  we  have  the  highest  warrant  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  St.  Paul’s  special  work  was  to  carry  this  message 
to  the  nations,  to  tell  men  that  the  Son  of  God  was  tnthem; 
that  he  was  the  real  head  and  root  of  their  humanity ;  that 
apart  from  him  they  had  no  life  or  righteousness  or  unity 
at  all ;  to  bring  out  this  fact  in  relation  to  the  experiences 
of  their  own  minds,  to  the  facts  of  history,  to  the  calling  of 
the  chosen  people,  to  their  law,  to  the  order  of  society,  to 
the  past,  present,  future  condition  of  the  world.  He  was 
to  show  how  our  Lord’s  incarnation,  his  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  bore  upon  and  explained  his  relation  to  human 
beings,  expounded  the  riddle  of  their  own  existence,  con¬ 
futed  the  innumerable  evidences  which  outward  and  inward 
facts  seemed  to  oppose  to  a  belief  in  his  actual  fellowship 
with  them  and  dominion  over  them.”* 

By  such  passages,  and  multitudes  that  might  be  quoted, 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Maurice  lays  peculiar  stress  upon  the 
general  truth  of  the  incarnation,  of  the  manifestation  through 
Christ,  of  divinity  in  humanity,  of  Christ’s  common  headship 

1  Theological  Essays,  p.  96.  *  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  49.  *  The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  353. 
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of  the  race  —  making  this  by  far  more  prominent  than  the 
special  truth  of  the  atonement.  Christ  is  regarded  1)y  him 
as  the  type  of  human  nature,  as  expressing  its  normal  state, 
as  revealing  its  true  life,  duty,  death,  and  resurrection.  In¬ 
deed,  he  assails  many  of  the  orthodox  views  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  charging  them  with  being  artificial  and  scholastic, 
instead  of  evangelical.^  He  inveighs  especially  against  the 
idea  that  the  atonement  was  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling, 
propitiating,  or  changing  the  will  of  God  ;  but  holds,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Christ  was  the  most  perfect  expression  of  that 
divine  will. 

Mr.  Maurice’s  own  idea  of  the  atonement  is  very  obscurely 
stated,  and  seems  to  grow  out  of  his  general  view  of  Christ’s 
relations  to  humanity.  Christ  having  thus  joined  himself  to 
our  nature,  and  being  in  every  man,  then  it  follows  that  the 
atonement  for  man’s  sin,  which  brings  man  to  stand  com¬ 
plete  in  Christ’s  righteousness,  is  simply  the  fact  that  Christ 
as  man,  as  one  with  humanity,  as  thus  completely  represent¬ 
ing  humanity,  has  lived  a  perfectly  righteous  life,  and  above 
all,  has  manifested  that  spirit  of  perfect  self-sacrifice  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  which  found  its  culmination  in  the  cross. 
“  The  broad  and  simple  gospel,  that  God  hath  set  forth  his 
Son  as  the  propitiation  for  sin,  that  he  has  offered  himself 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  meets  all  the  desires  of  these 
heart-stricken  sinners.  It  declares  to  them  the  fulness  of 
God’s  love,  sets  forth  the  Mediator  in  whom  they  are  at  one 
with  the  Father.  It  brings  divine  lo%e  and  human  suffering 
into  direct  and  actual  union.  It  shows  him  who  is  one  with 
God  and  one  with  man,  perfectly  giving  up  thaX  self-wiU 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  men’s  crimes  and  all  their 
misery.”  2 

In  Christ  humanity  has  conquered  sin,  and  manifested  a 
perfect  obedience  of,  or  union  with,  the  will  of  God.  This, 
he  thinks,  constitutes  the  true  or  essential  atonement.  As 
to  the  literal  sacrifice  and  death  of  our  Lord,  Mr.  Maurice 
speaks  thus :  “  It  was  the  divine  death  and  the  human  death. 


*  Theological  Ess&ys,  p.  107. 


a  Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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the  death  which  manifested  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Father* 
it  was  the  death  in  which  all  men  were  to  see  their  o\vn.”i 
And  again :  “  As  the  conscience  was  awakened  by  God’s 
teaching  more  and  more  clearly  to  perceive  that  all  resist¬ 
ance  to  God  lies  in  the  setting  up  of  self ;  that  this  is  the 
great  barrier  between  him  and  his  revolted  creatures;  it 
began  to  be  understood  that  the  atonement  of  man  with 
man  must  have  its  basis  in  an  atonement  of  God  with  man, 
and  that  the  same  -sacridce  was  needed  for  both.  One  thing 
yet  remained  to  be  learned,  the  most  wonderful  lesson  of 
all ;  and  yet  of  which  God  had  been  giving  the  elements, 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  from  the  beginning. 
Could  sacrifice  originate  in  God  ?  Could  it  be  made,  not  first 
to  him,  but  first  by  him  ?  Could  the  sacrifices  of  men  be 
the  eflfect,  not  the  cause,  of  his  love  and  free  grace  to  them? 
All  our  Lord’s  discourses  concerning  himself  and  his  father, 
concerning  his  own  acts  as  being  merely  the  fulfilment 
of  his  Father’s  will,  concerning  the  love  which  the  Father 
had  to  him  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep, — 
had  been  bringing  these  mysteries  to  light ;  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  the  humble  and  meek  to  confess,  with  wonder  and 
contrition,  that  in  every  selfish  act  they  had  been  fighting 
against  the  unselfish  God,  —  that  in  every  self-sacrificing 
act  they  had  been  merely  yielding  to  him,  —  merely  sub¬ 
mitting  to  die,  according  to  the  law  of  his  eternal  being, 
which  he  had  created  men  to  show  forth.”  ^  And  yet  again : 
“  I  have  maintained  tht,t  his  death  alone  could  take  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,  because  it  alone  could  satisfy  the  per¬ 
fectly  loving  mind  of  God ;  because  it  alone  could  unite 
mankind  to  God  in  the  person  of  his  Son  and  our  Lord, 
who  was  known  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but 
who  was  manifested  in  the  latter  day  on  Calvary ;  because 
it  alone  could  draw  the  minds  of  all  men,  each  wandering  in 
his  own  way,  seeking  his  own  ends,  to  the  one  centre.”  * 


1  St  John’s  Grospcl,  Dis.  xxyii.  p.  426. 

*  St  John’s  Gospel,  Dis.  xxi.  p.  333. 

*  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  xii. 
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Quotations  might  be  multiplied  on  this  point,  but  they 
would  make  the  general  idea  no  plainer  —  that,  according  to 
this  view,  the  atonement,  in  the  place  of  being  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  satisfying  the  claim  of  the  divine  law  of  holiness, 
and  removing  its  condemnation,  consisted  in  Christ’s  mani¬ 
festation  for  all  humanity  represented  in  him,  of  the  holy 
and  perfect  will  of  the  Father,  to  the  entire  sacrifice  or  giv¬ 
ing  up  of  his  own  will.  The  solemn  testimony  to  this,  the 
last  indubitable  sealing  of  its  truth,  was  the  shedding  of  his 
blood  on  the  cross.  Hence  it  was  in  essence  wholly  a 
moral  or  spiritual  act  in  Christ’s  mind.  It  was,  for  once, 
the  expression  of  an  entire  compliance  with  the  divine  will 
on  the  part  of  man,  and  of  a  perfectly  fulfilled  righteous¬ 
ness.  This  restored  man,  in  Christ,  to  the  love  of  God  — 
this  really  brought  him  once  more  in  union  and  fellowship 
with  the  divine  heart.  It  requires  very  little  penetration 
to  see  that  this  view,  whether  true  or  false,  differs  substan¬ 
tially  from  the  prevailing  creed  of  the  Christian  church  on 
the  subject  of  the  atonement.  Christ  dying  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  however  variously  and  as  yet  ineffectually 
explained,  and  however  perhaps  inexplicable,  is  not,  in  point 
of  simple  fact,  Christ  leading  a  perfectly  righteous  life  even 
unto  death,  and  thus  bringing  humanity  in  himself  into  one¬ 
ness  with  God. 


Faith. 

The  act  of  faith,  whereby  the  atonement  is  appropriated 
or  made  effectual  to  the  soul  of  the  believer,  is  thus  stated, 
we  will  not  say  clearly,  in  Mr.  Maurice’s  own  words.  In  a 
sermon  on  “  The  Perfect  Sacrifice,”  he  says :  “  But  what  if 
this  wrong  in  every  man  was  his  own  self,  how  could  this  be 
given  up  ?  How  could  this  be  got  rid  of?  The  text  an¬ 
swers  :  “  Christ,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself 
to  God.”  He  made  that  wonderful  sacrifice  ;  he  gave  up, 
not  something  else,  but  himself.  And  this  was  not  done 
by  some  mighty  effort  of  his  own.  “  By  the  Eternal  Spirit 
he  offered  himself  up  to  God  ” ;  he  merely  yielded  himself 
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to  God’s  will;  God  himself  prepared  the  sacrifice.  And 
how  does  that  benefit  us  ?  How  can  we  give  up  ourselves 
the  more  for  knowing  this  ?  We  give  up  ourselves  when  we 
acknowledge  that  we  have  no  power  to  give  up  ourselves;  that 
it  is  Christ  alone  who  could  make  the  sacrifice  for  us  all. 
Each  one  of  us  does  not  try  to  do  something  in  himself;  he 
does  not  try  to  draw  near  to  God  in  himself ;  he  is  content 
to  own  that  he  has  no  life  except  in  Christ,  and  that  he  can 
draw  nigh  to  God  only  in  him ;  and  he  owns  that  even  this 
he  cannot  do  by  any  efibrt  of  his  own  will ;  he  can  only  do 
it  by  the  eternal  Spirit  which  is  in  Christ,  and  by  which  he 
moves  the  members  of  his  body.  Now,  brethren,  this  faith 
does  not  merely  take  away  particular  sins,  it  takes  away  the 
root  of  sin ;  it  takes  away  that  conscience  of  sin  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks.  For  the  root  of  sin  is  our  self-will; 
the  conscience  of  it  is  finding  out  this  self-will  in  ourselves. 
When  we  approach  God  as  our  reconciled  Father  in  Christ, 
who  accepts  us  for  his  sake,  and  bestows  his  Spirit  upon  ns 
for  his  sake,  we  give  up  our  self-will,  we  acknowledge  that 
our  life  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  him,  and  that  from  him 
must  come  forth  the  power  which  enables  us  to  enjoy  the 
new  life  that  we  have  in  him.  It  is  thus  that  the  life-blood 
which  is  in  Christ  purges  our  consciences  from  dead  works 
to  serve  the  living  God.  For  separate  from  God  all  our 
works  must  be  dead ;  but  this  blood  of  Christ  testifies  that 
we  are  united  to  him.  Where  the  will  of  God  does  not  in¬ 
spire  our  wills  all  our  works  must  be  dead.  But  this  blood 
of  Christ  is  a  stream  of  life  coming  forth  from  God  himself 
to  quicken  the  spirits  and  souls  and  bodies  of  his  crea¬ 
tures.”  ^  He  says  again,  more  definitely  :  “  Finally,  learn 
that  faith  is  the  giving  up  of  your  own  will  to  God’s  will; 
resting  in  him  because  you  cannot  rest  in  yourselves ;  liv¬ 
ing  in  him  because  you  have  no  life  of  your  own.”  ^  Even 
Christ  surrenders  his  will  to  God.  Faith,  by  this  view,  is 
doing  the  same,  through  his  power  in  us,  and  is  thus  an 
appropriation  of  the  benefits  of  the  redeeming  work,  by 

^  Christmas-day  and  other  Sermons,  p.  111.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  184. 
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resting  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  or  in  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
an  act  of  self-surrender,  or  rather  suffering  Christ  as  our 
representative  to  make  this  self-surrender  for  us.  “  Christ 
is  in  us,  and  we  may  know  him  if  we  will  give  up  our¬ 
selves.”  ^ 

Justification  and  Regeneration. 

It  follows,  according  to  Mr.  Maurice’s  theory,  that  the  sav¬ 
ing  results  of  the  atonement  consist  simply  in  man’s  coming 
to  see  or  to  realize,  or  by  giving  up  his  selfish,  sensual,  and 
unbelieving  blindness  of  heart,  to  know  in  what  near  and 
filial  relations  he  stands  to  God  in  Christ.  No  new  relation 
is  created  or  needed,  but  the  eternal  relation  of  man  to 
God  in  Christ  becomes  practically  apprehended.  When  this 
is  done,  the  man  stands  righteous  in  Christ  before  God, 
and  born  into  his  kingdom,  taking  hold  with  joy  and  free¬ 
dom  of  his  full  rights  as  a  child  of  God.  Then,  like  Job, 
he  discovers  with  delight  the  real  righteousness  of  Christ 
within  him,  and  is  at  peace.  “  You  have  such  a  righteous¬ 
ness.  It  is  deeper  than  all  the  iniquity  which  is  in  you.  It 
lies  at  the  very  ground  of  your  existence.  And  this  right¬ 
eousness  dwells  not  merely  in  a  law  which  is  condemning 
you,  it  dwells  in  a  Person  in  whom  you  may  trust.  The 
righteous  Lord  of  man  is  with  you,  not  in  some  heaven  to 
which  you  must  ascend  that  you  may  bring  him  down  ;  in 
some  hell  to  which  you  must  dive  that  you  may  raise  him 
up  ;  but  nigh  you,  at  your  heart.”  ^  The  justified  and 
renewed  life  is  considered  to  be  the  actual  coming  into  the 
conscious  possession  of  that  which  is  every  man’s  right, 
but  which  is  shut  up  and  obscured  by  an  ignorant  unbelief. 
Our  author  says  to  all  men,  all  sinners  :  “  Claim  your  por¬ 
tion  in  the  eternal  truth  and  love  and  righteousness  which 
he  has  manifested  to  you,  and  of  which  he  has  made  you 
heirs  ;  for  you  are  members  of  Christ’s  body,  and  Christ  is 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.”  ^  Regeneration  is  an  awakening 

^  The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  409. 

*  Theological  Essays,  p.  51.  *  Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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to  this  divine  Life  that  has  already  come,  a  heartfelt  recep* 
tion  of  this  divine  Light  that  has  already  risen.  ^  He  who 
thus  opens  his  eyes  to  the  Light,  who  discovers  that  Christ 
is  in  him  to  redeem  him,  is  new-born.  He  lives  from  that 
moment  the  new  life  of  Christ.  He  is  delivered  from  the 
old,  separate,  and  selfish  life,  and  shares  the  divine  life  of 
Christ,  which  is  in  the  holy  will  of  God. 

Sin  and  the  Fall. 

From  what  has  preceded  we  may  see  that  our  author’s 
view  of  sin  would  diverge,  perhaps  radically,  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  evangelical  belief.  Looking  at  man  more  in  the  light 
of  a  child  of  God,  or  a  partaker  of  God’s  sonship  in  Christ, 
than  in  the  light  of  a  subject  of  God  as  a  moral  governor,  • 
his  estimate  of  sin  becomes  modified.  Instead  of  being 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  express  law  of  God,  as  an 
actual  crime  committed  against  an  infinite  Ruler,  and  pun¬ 
ishable  with  an  infinite  condemnation,  sin  is  held  to  be  a 
a  state  of  spiritual  separation  from  God,  through  wilful  igno¬ 
rance  of  our  relations  to  him,  or  through  absorption  in 
worldly  and  sensual  things.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  state 
rather  than  an  act.  It  does  not  belong  to  man’s  nature  or 
being.  It  is  not  part  of  his  substance ;  it  is  an  accident 
and  an  anomaly  of  his  human  condition.  Sin  is  a  state 
of  not  knowing  or  loving  God,  whose  love  is  the  great  law 
of  our  being  ;  and  men’s  burden  of  sin  consists  in  “  a  sense 
of  separation  from  a  being  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  united, 
apart  from  whom  they  could  not  live.”  ^  As  to  the  origin  of 
sin,  or  the  fall,  Mr.  Maurice  combats  the  common  ideas  of  it. 
He  considers  “  the  great  error  and  denial  of  our  time  to  be 
the  denial  that  man  continued  to  be  in  the  image  of  God  after 
the  fall ;  and  following  this,  the  denial  that  man  was  originally 
created  in  the  divine  Word,  and  that  apart  from  him  Adam, 
or  any  other  man,  could  have  any  righteousness.”  ^  He  sup¬ 
poses  that  man  never  originally  possessed  an  independent 

1  St  John’s  Gospel,  Dis.  vii.  *  St  John’s  Gospel,  Dis.  iv.  p.  48. 

*  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers,  p.  ix. 
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innocency  or  righteousness,  but  Avas  holy  only  as  reflecting 
the  holiness  of  God,  as  being  made  '•  in  his  likeness,”  as 
standing  in  true  relations  to  God.  The  fall  itself,  he  thinks, 
consisted  simply  in  man’s  ceasing  to  acknowledge  that  he 
ioas  made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  he  did  possess  his 
righteousness,  and  not  any  of  his  own.^  It  was  breaking 
the  laAV  of  fellowship  with  God,  and  setting  up  a  selfish 
claim  and  life.  It  was  separating  from  God,  and  thus  falling 
under  the  dominion  of  nature.  A  selfish  existence  away 
#from  God  is  the  fall  of  man.  And  every  man’s  sin  now,  he 
holds,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Adam’s.  The  resto¬ 
ration  from  the  fall  is  the  renovation  of  our  selfish  and 
natural  will  to  acknowledge  God’s  likeness  and  will  within 
us. 

Resurrection  and  Judgment. 

Linking  man’s  resurrection  with  that  of  Christ,  who  has 
made  himself  one  with  man  in  life  and  death  and  all  things,  Mr. 
Maurice  holds  that  the  New  Testament  resurrection  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  takes  place  at  the  time  of  death.* 
But  death  must  be  distinguished  from  all  ideas  of  the  grave. 
The  mortal  body  of  flesh  and  blood  laid  down  in  the  grave, 
the  prey  of  corruption,  is  not  to  be  the  raised  body.  The 
immortal  body  is  the  soul  in  its  proper  state,  a  “  spiritual 
body,”  an  incorruptible  essence,  the  real  man  himself  raised 
or  delivered  altogether  from  mortality,  death,  and  sin,  and 
having  noAV  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  body  of  sinful 
flesh,  left  altogether  and  forever  behind.*  It  is  like  Christ’s 
raised  body,  that  Avas  made  entirely  free  from  the  bondage 
of  death,  by  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh.*  This 
deliverance  of  the  soul  at  death  from  a  fleshly  body,  to 
assume  its  own  proper  body,  relieves  Mr.  Maurice  from  the 
necessity  of  holding  to  the  actual  separation  of  soul  from 
body  at  death,  so  that  they  must  continue  apart  until  the 
resurrection,  or  to  any  general  future  resurrection.  The 


^  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers, p.  55.  ®  Theological  Essays,  p.  129. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  129.  *  St.  John’s  Gospel,  Dis.  xxTiili  p.  446. 
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scriptural  resurrection  is  considered  to  be  an  impressive 
representation  of  the  moment  when  man  experiences  his 
immortality,  or  the  full  revelation  of  God  and  of  eternal 
things,  above  all  at  the  moment  of  death.  “And  everything 
which  warned  a  man  that  such  a  day  was  at  hand,  which 
roused  him  to  seek  for  light,  and  to  fly  from  darkness,  was 
a  note  of  the  archangel’s  trumpet ;  a  voice  bidding  him 
awake,  that  Christ  the  Lord  of  his  spirit  might  give  him 
light.  And  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  by  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  the  vesture  of 
mortality  which  hides  the  light  from  it,  might  drop  off  from 
him,  and  he  might  be  changed.  What  had  merely  seemed  to 
him  as  some  common  earthly  note  of  preparation  for  death, 
would  then  be  recognized  as  the  archangel’s  trumpet  calling 
him  to  account,  asking  him  whether  the  light  that  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  him,  while  shadows  were  still  about  him,  had 
been  faithfully  used,  or  whether  he  had  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  his  deeds  were  evil  ?  ”  ^ 

Connected  also  vitally  with  Christ,  the  judgment  is,  in 
our  author’s  estimation,  an  inward  and  spiritual,  rather  than 
an  outward  and  formal  transaction.  The  Spirit  of  Christ, 
ever  present  in  men,  reproves  and  judges  them  ;  presenting 
to  them  .a  perfect  standard  of  life,  and  disciplining  their 
moral  sense,  by  arousing  in  them  the  love  and  fear  of  God.* 
The  judgment  of  God  does  not  demand,  he  thinks,  any  lite¬ 
ral  trial,  any  general  day  of  solemn  adjudication,  but  is 
something  even  now  taking  place,  something  eternal  in  its 
nature.  At  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  judgment,  in  his 
Theological  Essays,  he  says:  “Do  we  not  require  a  redemp¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  human  from  its  chargeable  accidents  :  a 
judgment  and  separation  which  shall  come  from  the  revelation 
of  him  who  has  redeemed  and  glorified  our  whole  humanity^ 
between  that  in  us  which  is  his,  and  that  which  we  have  con- 
tracted  by  turning  away  from  him  ?  Do  we  not  ask  for  a  day 
in  which  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  shall  never  be 
mingled  or  confounded  again  ?  Is  their  any  one  who  seri- 

1  Theological  Essays,  p.  134. 
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ously  believes  that  it  is  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  in  dura¬ 
tion  which  we  are  thus  expecting  ?  Is  it  not  one  which  has 
dawned  on  the  world  already,  which  our  consciences  tell  us 
we  may  dwell  in  now,  which  therefore  scripture  and  reason 
both  aflSrm  must  wax  clearer  and  fuller  till  he  who  is  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  is  felt  to  be  shining  everywhere,  and 
till  there  is  no  corner  of  the  universe  into  which  his  beams 
have  not  entered  ?  ”  ^ 

In  the  italicised  passage  we  have  Mr.  Maurice's  idea  of 
the  judgment  —  that  it  is  the  full  revelation  of  Christ  in  his 
relations  to  us,  showing  how  truly  he  is  made  one  with  us, 
and  showing  us  how  far  we  have  unbelievingly  closed  our 
hearts  against  him,  and  live  a  ChristlesS  and  worldly  life. 
It  may  be  seen  how  faithful  our  author  is  in  all  his  views 
to  this  theory  of  religion,  consisting  in  a  revelation  or  dis¬ 
covery.  The  judgment  is  a  manifestation.  It  is  the  full  and 
perfect  indwelling  of  Christ,  and  of  ourselves  likewise,  in 
our  eternal  relations  to  him.  This  idea  is  brought  out  in 
the  following  passage  :  “  For  we  must  all  [not  appear,  but] 
BE  MADE  MANIFEST  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ.”  A  time 
must  come  when  it  will  be  clearly  discovered  to  all  men 
what  their  state  was  while  they  were  pilgrims  in  this  world; 
that  they  were  in  a  spiritual  relation,  just  as  much  as  they 
were  to  those  visible  things  of  which  their  senses  took  cog¬ 
nizance.  That  which  has  been  hidden  will  be  made  known ; 
the  darkness  will  no  longer  be  able  to  quench  the  light  which 
has  been  shining  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  seeking  to  pene¬ 
trate  it ;  each  man  will  be  revealed  as  that  which  he  actu¬ 
ally  is,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad.”  ^  The  full  discovery,  probably  at  death,  to  their 
shame  or  joy,  of  men’s  actual  relations  to  Christ,  wherein 
they  have,  or  wherein  they  have  not,  rightfully  recognized 
these  relations,  and  lived  in  them,  constitutes,  according  to 
our  author’s  idea,  the  real  judgment. 


1  Theological  Essays,  p.  235. 
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Eternal  Life  and  Death. 

Mr.  Maurice  complains  that  there  is  a  universal  disposition 
to  dogmatize  upon  the  word  “  eternal,”  and  to  connect  it 
invariably,  in  some  way,  with  the  idea  of  time.  This  wag, 
he  asserts,  precisely  the  Judaic  tendency  in  Christ’s  day, 
and  which  Christ  reproved.  “  The  sense  of  eternity  —  of  a 
relation  to  the  eternal  God,  to  a  Father  of  spirits  —  had 
almost  forsaken  these  Jews.  The  sense  of  time  —  of  a  se¬ 
ries  or  succession  of  years  —  had  displaced  every  other  in 
their  minds ;  they  could  contemplate  nothing,  except  under 
conditions  of  time.”  ^  Mr.  Maurice  holds  that  the  idea  of 
eternity  excludes,  especially  and  altogether,  any  idea  of 
time,  or  of  a  continuation,  succession,  or  duration  of  time.* 
He  distinguishes,  generically,  the  word  “  eternal  ”  from  the 
words  “  endless  ”  and  “  everlasting.”  In  his  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Dr.  Jelf,  principal  of  King’s  College,  he  says:  “I 
did  not  like,  you  perceived,  the  word  “everlasting”  as  well 
as  the  word  “  eternal  ” ;  I  could  bear  the  one  ;  I  stumbled 
at  the  other.  I  am  sorry  you  spent  so  much  time  in  seek¬ 
ing  for  this  test.  I  could  have  told  you  at  once,  if  you  had 
asked  me,  that  the  word  “  eternal  ”  seemed  to  me  a  better 
equivalent  for  the  word  ala>vLo<;  than  everlasting.  Since 
aetas  is  the  obvious  translation  for  amv,  the  cognate  Latin 
adjective  seems  peculiarly  suitable  to  express  the  cog¬ 
nate  Greek  adjective  Since  there  is  nothing  that  appa¬ 
rently  corresponds  to  the  Greek  substantive  in  the  Saxon 
adjective,  it  must,  I  should  cotoceive,  offer  a  less  adequate 
substitute.  The  passages  which  you  have  collected  to  show 
how  closely  the  use  of  auuv  is  connected  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  with  the  use  of  ald)vio<t  greatly  favors  this  conclusion. 
I  was  so  convinced,  on  this  ground,  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Latin  derivation,  that  I  ventured  to  complain  of  our 
translators  for  joining  with  it  the  word  everlasting  in  Matt 
XXV.  46.  My  main  objection,  indeed,  was  to  the  ambiguity 

1  St.  John’s  Gospel,  Dis.  xvii.  p.  256. 
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which  arises  from  the  use  of  the  two  words  for  one ;  still  I 
had  no  doubt  which  ought  to  have  been  chosen,  which 
thrown  aside.”  He  says  afterwards,  if  everlasting  had 
been  used  strictly  in  the  sense  of  eternity,  ho  would  have 
made  no  objection ;  and  he  thinks,  moreover,  the  translators 
of  our  English  version  did  use  it  in  that  sense.  “They 
were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  controversies  of  the 
fourth  century  and  with  the  history  of  theology  not  to  know 
how  important  it  is  that  there  should  he  a  word  expressing 
a  permanent  fixed  state,  not  a  succession  of  moments.  The 
word  amVf  or  aetas,  served  this  purpose.  Like  our  own 
word  *“  period,”  it  does  not  convey  so  much  the  impression 
of  a  line  as  of  a  circle.  It  does  not  suggest  perpetual 
progress,  but  fixedness  and  completeness.  The  word  ald>- 
vto^,  or  aeternus,  derived  from  these,  seemed  to  have  been 
divinely  contrived  to  raise  us  out  of  our  time-notions  —  to 
suggest  the  thought  of  One  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to¬ 
day,  and  forever;  to  express  those  spiritual  or  heavenly 
things  which  are  subject  to  no  change  or  succession.  The 
king  James  translators,  therefore,  hailed  the  word  with 
which  Tyndale  or  some  one  else  had  provided  them,  as  a 
generous  addition  to  the  resources  and  powers  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  And  they  wished,  I  conceive,  to  raise  their  own 
Saxon  word  “ everlasting”  to  its  level.  By  using  them  indis¬ 
criminately,  often  together,  they  efiectcd,  to  a  great  extent 
their  object.  Even  in  colloquial  language,  much  more  in 
considerate  books  of  human  and  divine  science,  everlasting 
has  acquired  that  impression  of  permanence  which  belongs 
to  eternal,  in  virtue  of  its  derivation.”  ^  The  import  which 
Mr.  Maurice  gives  to  the  words  “  eternal  ”  and  “  eternity  ”  is, 
that  they  denote,  primarily,  a  permanent,  fixed  state  of  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God  ;  which  state  is  not  a  mere  negation  of  time, 
nor  is  it,  in  any  possible  way,  subject  to  time,  but  alto¬ 
gether  excludes  the  idea  of  time  ;  and  is  a  state  into  which 
the  soul  may  enter  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  true 
knowledge  of  God  and  union  with  his  Eternal  Spirit;  Wen 

1  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  p.  15. 
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as  it  is  said  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (xvii.  3),  and  as  John 
speaks  of  it  in  his  Epistles.  Eternal  life,  therefore,  is,  he 
thinks,  in  its  full  and  perfect  sense,  something  real  and  ah- 
solute,  something  like  the  nature  of  God.  It  has  reference 
solely  to  the  infinite  things  and  nature  of  God.  It  is  “  the 
righteousness,  truth,  love,  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
time,  which  do  not  belong  to  time,  but  may  be  brought 
within  the  apprehension  of  the  meek  and  lowly.”  i  “  The 
eternal  life  is  the  righteousness  and  truth  and  love  of  God 
which  are  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ ;  manifested  to  men 
that  they  may  be  partakers  of  them,  that  they  may  have  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son.  This  is  held  out 
as  the  eternal  blessedness  of  those  who  seek  God  and  love 
him.”  *  And  what,  then,  is  eternal  death  but  the  exact  con¬ 
verse  of  this  ?  It  is  the  absence  of  this  true  knowledge  of 
God.  “  What  is  perdition  but  a  loss  ?  What  is  eternal  dam¬ 
nation,  but  the  loss  of  a  good  which  God  had  revealed  to 
his  creatures,  of  which  he  had  put  them  in  possession  ?  ”  * 
“  Men  are  in  eternal  misery  because  they  are  still  covetous, 
proud,  loveless.”*  Hell  is  the  state  of  unrighteousness; 
heaven  is  the  state  of  righteousness.  Eternal  death  is  no 
more  connected  with  time  than  eternal  life,  but  is  essen¬ 
tially  that  state  of  darkness  and  sin,  whether  in  this  world 
or  the  future,  which  results  from  the  total  loss  of  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  punishment  of  the  future 
life,  Mr.  Maurice  thinks  that  it  is  punishment  enough  to  be 
without  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  “  I  believe  wick¬ 
edness,  impenitence,  and  unbelief  to  be  the  worst  tortures 
to  which  men  can  be  subjected  ;  that,  as  the  possession  of 
righteousness,  love,  and  truth  constitute  eternal  blessed¬ 
ness,  these  constitute  eternal  damnation  and  misery.”  ® 

“  There  is  a  sense  of  wrath  abiding  on  the  - spirit  which  has 

1  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  p.  18. 

^  Concluding  Essay  and  Preface  to  2d  ed.  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  Essays,  p.  34. 
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refused  the  yoke  of  love.  This  is  one  part  of  the  misery. 
There  is  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  atheism.  This  is  another. 
And  surely  this,  this  is  the  bottomless  pit  which  men  see 
before  them,  and  to  which  they  feel  they  are  hurrying, 
when  they  have  led  selfish  lives,  and  are  growing  harder, 
and  colder  and  darker  every  hour.  Can  we  not  tell  them 
that  it  is  even  so,  that  this  is  the  abyss  of  death,  that  second 
death,  of  which  all  material  images  offer  only  the  faintest 
picture  ?  ”  ^ 

As  to  the  limits  or  extent  of  that  death  and  condemnation, 
he  says :  “  I  ask  no  one  to  pronounce,  for  I  dare  not  pro¬ 
nounce  myself,  what  are  the  possibilities  of  resistance  in  a 
human  will  to  the  loving  will  of  God.  There  are  thnes 
when  they  seem  to  me  —  thinking  of  myself  more  than  of 
others  —  almost  infinite.  But  I  know  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  must  be  infinite.  I  am  i  obliged  to  believe  in' 
an  abyss  of  love  which  is  deeper  than  the  abyss  of  death.  I 
dare  not  lose  faith  in  that  love.  I  sink  into  death,  eternal 
death,  if  I  do.  I  must  feel  that  this  love  is  compassing  the 
universe.  More  about  it,  I  cannot  know.  But  God  knows. 
I  leave  myself  and  all  to  him.”  ^ 

He  defends  himself  from  the  charge  of  being  a  Univer- 
salist :  “  I  have  said  distinctly  that  I  am  not  a  Universalist ; 
that  I  have  deliberately  rejected  the  theory  of  Universalism, 
knowing  what  it  is ;  and  that  I  should  as  much  refuse  an 
article  which  dogmatized  in  favor  of  that  theory  as  one  that 
dogmatizes  in  favor  of  the  opposite.  I  object  to  the  Uni- 
versalists  because  they  seem  to  me  to  stand  on  the  very 
ground  upon  which  you  stood.  The  word  ala>vio<i  is  with 
them  a  word  of  time.  Far  from  saying,  as  I  have,  that  the 
substantive  auov,  by  its  very  limitation,  serves  to  suggest 
the  thought  of  a  fixed  state  out  of  time,  they  eagerly  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  an  age  must  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
years  ;  it  is  terminable,  they  say,  by  its  very  nature.  There¬ 
fore,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  term,  say  thirty  or  forty  thou- 


*  Concluding  Essay  to  2d  ed.  of  Essays,  p.  59. 

^  Preface  to  concluding  Essay  of  2d  cd.  of  Essays,  p.  61. 
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Band  years,  we  may  believe  that  God’s  punishment  of  wicked 
men  may  be  over,  and  they  may  be  restored  to  favor.  I 
have  an  utter  want  of  sympathy  with  statements  of  this 
kind;  they  clash  with  all  my  convictions.”^  “You  asked 
me  in  one  of  your  earlier  letters  to  tell  you  what  I  thought 
of  the  cases  of  Judas  and  Voltaire  ;  you  complain  in  your 
final  letter  that  I  avoided  the  question.  I  certainly  passed 
it  by,  because  I  wished  to  speak  only  of  what  is  revealed. 
Nothing  has  been  revealed  to  me  about  the  state  of  Voltaire. 

I  know  a  little  about  ray  own  sin,  about  my  own  resistance  to 
God’s  will ;  nothing  at  all  about  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his.  Something  is  said  about  J udas :  “  It  were  [or  had  been] 
good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.”  This  is  our 
version  of  our  Lord’s  words  in  Matt.  xxvi.  24,  and  in  Mark 
xiv.  21 ;  the'  construing  of  them  is  ditBcult,  but  I  have  no 
other  to  offer.  I  receive  them  with  awe  and  reverence,  as 
the  words  of  him  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  and  who  died 
for  man.  Nor  do  I  find  them  merely  terrible,  though  they 
are  so  terrible.  I  think  the  inference  of  those  who  walk 
the  streets  of  Christian  London,  from  their  observation  of 
what  is  passing  there,  might  naturally  be,  that  it  would  be 
good  for  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  people,  and  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  if  they  had  never  been  born.  This 
natural  opinion  is  immensely  strengthened  by  the  current 
doctrine  among  religious  men  respecting  the  fixed  doom 
awaiting  those  hereafter  who  are  sunk  so  low  here.”^  View¬ 
ing  this  doctrine  practically,  in  reference  to  preaching,  Mr. 
Maurice  say^s  :  “  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  find  these 
everlasting  torments,  upon  which  you  dwell,  are  brought 
home  in  our  sermons  to  the  consciences  of  particular  evil 
doers.  They  float  vaguely  about  in  the  rhetoric  of  preach¬ 
ers  ;  the  individual  drunkard,  adulterer,  gambler,  parasite, 
oppressor,  does  not  in  the  least  perceive  they  are  intended 
for  him.  In  his  study  he  may  have  settled  that  they  must 
apply  to  such  and  such  persons ;  when  he  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  them,  he  begins  to  think  of  all  the  influences 


3  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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which  may  have  acted  upon  them  from  childhood  upwards 
to  tempt  them  into  evils  to  which  he  has  never  been 
tempted;  he  stammers,  mutters  dangerous  encouragements, 
and  leaves  them  to  think  that  they  may  go  on  in  their  de¬ 
structive  habits  and  find  some  “  uncoveuanted  mercies  ”  to 
■  help  them  at  last.  If  they  had  been  told  plainly  that  the 
state  of  body  and  of  mind  which  they  have  brought  them¬ 
selves  into,  or  in  which  they  have  become  fixed,  is  an 
accursed,  damnable  state ;  that  from  this  they  heed  a  pres¬ 
ent  deliverance ;  that  God  ofiers  them  one ;  do  you  think 
that  they  would  have  nothing  in  their  daily  experience,  or 
in  their  inmost  conscience,  to  confirm  the  words  ?  ^  This  is 
important  and  instructive  ;  but  if  we  omit  distinct  scriptural 
enunciations  of  the  infinite  evil  and  consequences  of  sin  we 
lessen  our  hold  of  the  conscience,  we  sap  the  foundations 
of  morality,  and  make  void  the  need  and  the  reality  of  the 
infinite  work  of  Christ. 

The  Church. 

Mr.  Maurice  looks  upon  the  church  as  the  living  witness 
and  revelation  of  the  love  of  God.^  It  is  that  portion  of 
the  human  race  who,  being  baptized  unto  Christ,  have  come 
truly  to  know  God,  that  he  is  their  Father.  It  is  they  in 
whom  he  is  revealed.  They  do  acknowledge  that  God  is 
in  them,  and  has  redeemed  them  in  Christ.  All  men  are 
thus  redeemed ;  but  the  church  consists  of  those  who  duly 
acknowledge  this  blessed  fact,  and  live  accordingly.  In 
them  the  light  that  is  come'  into  the  world  really  shines. 
As  to  the  true  foundation  of  the  church,  he  says :  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  universal  church  is  founded  on  the  union 
established  between  manhood  and  Godhead  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  upon  all  those  acts  of  birth,  death, 
burial,  descent  into  hell,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  in 
which  his  union  with  our  race  was  realized,  and  his  union 
with  God  manifested.  I  believe  that  as  this  union  of  God¬ 
head  and  manhood  rests,  so  the  church  itself  rests,  ulti- 

*  Letters  to  Dr.  Jelf,  p.  37. 
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mately  upon  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  wherein  is  expressed  that  highest,  deepest 
most  perfect  unity  which  the  spirit  of  men  in  all  ages  has 
been  seeking  after  and  longing  to  find.”  ^  As  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  work  of  the  church  in  this  world,  he  says  :  “  The 
church,  it  seems  to  me,  exists  in  the  world  as  a  witness  to 
mankind  that  there  is  a  continual,  divine,  gracious  govern¬ 
ment  over  it ;  as  a  witness  to  each  nation  that  God  is  not 
less  king  over  it  than  he  was  over  the  Jews ;  that  there  has 
been  a  more  complete  revelation  of  his  government,  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  of  the  purposes  which  it 
designs  to  accomplish,  than  that  which  was  made  in  the  old 
time,  but  one  which  does  not  in  the  least  set  that  revela¬ 
tion  aside  or  make  it  obsolete  for  us.  The  church  is  to  tell 
men  that  the  more  completely  divine  any  government  is, 
the  more  human  it  is ;  that  it  belongs  to  all  circumstances, 
ordinary  interests,  actual  business.  The  church  is  to  tell 
men,  that  if  God  was  a  Redeemer  of  old,  he  is  a  Redeemer 
now  ;  that  if  he  was  the  judge  of  kings,  priests,  nobles,  in 
old  times,  —  if  he  called  them  to  account  for  their  cruelties, 
punished  them  for  their  superstitions,  reproved  them  for 
their  exactions,  —  he  does  so  still.  The  church  is  to  tell 
men,  that  if  God  in  other  days  took  cognizance  of  the  bag 
of  deceitful  weights  and  of  the  sins  of  the  employer  who 
kept  back  by  fraud  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  he  does  so  still. 
The  church  is  to  teach  men  that  society  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  human  beings  who  compose  it,  not  to  further  the 
accumulation  of  the  capital,  which  is  only  one  of  its  instru¬ 
ments.  The  church  is  to  declare  that  any  civilization  which 
is  not  based  upon  this  godly  principle  will  come  utterly  to 
nought ;  that  all  the  real  blessings  which  have  flowed  from 
it  have  proceeded  from  the  acknowledgment  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  ;  all  the  curses  which  have  accompanied  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  from  the  forgetfulness  of  it.  The  church 
is  to  declare  that  the  spiritual  and  eternal  kingdom  which 
God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him  is  about  men  now, 
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and  that  they  may  enter  into  it ;  and  that  his  government 
of  this  spiritual  and  eternal  world  does  not  make  him  less 
interested  for  the  earth  which  he  has  formed  for  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  man,  in  which  he  watches  over  him  and  blesses 
him.” '  In  a  word,  the  church  is  to  strive  not  only  for  the 
spiritual,  but  physical  and  social  regeneration  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  principle  of  that  strenuous  and  generous  activity 
of  Maurice  and  his  school,  in  all  matters  of  educational  and 
civil  reform.  He  would  seek  to  improve  men  as  men,  and 
to  bring  out  in  free  and  joyful  action  all  their  powers  of 
being.  He  recognizes  all  the-  laws  of  man’s  nature  as  God’s 
laws.  He  would  call  forth  a  large  and  noble  type  of  Christ 
tian  manhood.  He  has,  we  believe,  proved  himself  a  friend 
of  freedom,  in  these  days  when  the  principle  of  freedom  is 
undergoing  a  trjdng  test.  He  would  bring  men  up  far  above, 
worldly  ideas  of  living,  of  legislation,  of  morals,  to  the  full 
realization  and  perfect  development  of  his  functions,  rights, 
and  enjoyments  as  a  child  of  God,  in  that  righteous  and 
universal  kingdom  of  God  which  is  even  now  come  among 
men.  He  considers  this  kingdom  to  be  given  to  all  men,  or 
to  be  one  in  which,  by  baptism,  we  may  all  register  our 
names  and  those  of  our  children,  and  Christ  will  welcome 
us.^  He  looks  upon  Christ  as  the  personal  centre  of  the 
church,  infinitely  above  human  opinions  and  ecclesiastical 
systems,  and  in  whom  there  is  a  real  unity  and  headship  of 
the  whole  church,  or  rather  of  the  whole  race.  It  must  be 
added,  that  these  broad  views  are  often  lamentably  obscured 
in  Mr.  Maurice’s  writings,  by  much  that  is  bred  of  a  prouder 
and  more  exclusive  spirit  of  high-church  Anglicanism. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

We  may  have  failed  to  give  a  correct  delineation  of  the 
theological  system  of  our  author,  but  it  appears  to  us, 
through  all  its  eloquent  obscurity  and  haze,  to  be  quite  a 
simple  one.  It  has,  in  truth,  but  one  main  idea,  viz.  that  all 
religion,  all  truth,  all  living  Christianity,  is  but  the  revela- 

^  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers,  p.  xx.  ^  Christmas  and  other  Sermons,  p.  80. 
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tion  of  that  which  is  already  accomplished  for  and  in  ns. 
No  new  thing  is  to  be  done.  There  is  no  new  act  to  be 
performed  on  the  part  of  God,  and  no  actual  new  birth  or 
total  change  of  the  nature  to  be  done  or  effected  on  the 
part  of  man.  We  are  but  to  discover  and  to  yield  ourselves 
unto  what  is  true  and  eternal  in  us.  Our  highest  duty  and 
our  supreme  attainment  is  simply  knowledge.  God  is  love; 
and  we  may  and  should  all  know  this  loving  God.  God  has 
verily  joined  himself  to  us  and  wrought  out  our  redemp. 
tion  in  Christ,  and  we  may  and  should  all  partake  of  and 
enjoy  this  divine  life  into  which  Christ  has  brought  us. 
Christ  is  in  us ;  our  responsibility  consists  in  not  extinguish¬ 
ing  this  revelation  of  Christ  within  our  souls  by  a  separate, 
selfish,  and  sensual  life,  and  in  thus  failing  to  find  it.  Our 
author  inclines  evidently  to  the  belief  that  this  life  of  God 
is  so  truly  come  within  us,  within  the  nature  of  every  man, 
that  it  cannot  be  altogether  and  entirely  extinguished. 
There  is  a  depth  of  divine  love  in  and  toward  man,  below 
and  beyond  all  the  possible  sin  in  man,  so  at  least  he  hopes. 
Our  impression  is  that  he  seeks  to  show  what  is  the  real 
essence  of  eternal  misery,  that  it  consists  in  a  moral  and 
spiritual  separation  from  God.  He  would  make  this  truth 
clear  and  operative  to  the  conscience ;  and  then  he  would 
leave  it  on  this  ground,  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

But  if  a  man  were  thus  exposed  to  remain  indefinitely, 
and  perhaps  everlastingly,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  sepa¬ 
ration  from  God  through  sin,  what  would  this  redemption 
of  every  man  in  Christ,  this  actual  union  of  every  man 
to  Christ,  be  worth  to  him  ?  If  the  true  knowledge  of  it 
never  came  to  man,  what  would  be  the  benefit  of  it  to  him  ? 
This  is  the  practical  difficulty  with  Mr.  Maurice’s  whole 
theory,  which  he  has  never  fairly  met. 

The  personal,  rather  than  the  abstract  view  of  God,  pre¬ 
vails  in  Mr.  Maurice’s  theology.  The  greatest  work  he  has 
done  as  a  theologian,  is,  we  think,  in  bringing  out  the  abso¬ 
lutely  amiable,  good,  ineffable,  and  inexaustible  loving  nar 
tore  of  God,  in  opposition  to  many  lamentably  false  views 
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of  this.  It  is  God  really  present  with  us,  brought  down 
into  the  life  and  daily  needs  of  our  nature,  into  our  in* 
timate  and  tender  relations  to  him  as  his  children.  But 
has  Mr.  Maurice,  after  all,  sounded  the  deeps  of  theology  ? 
Those  great  spiritual  truths  of  divine  sovereignty,  law,  vica¬ 
rious  sacrifice,  pardon,  reward  and  punishment,  and  their 
correlative  truths  of  probation,  free-will,  sin,  justification, 
which  have  tried  the  strength  of  the  most  profound  minds 
in  all  ages,,  and  which  spring  from  God’s  infinite  govern¬ 
ment  over  our  spirits  and  prove  the  foundations  of  moral 
truth,  laying  their  strong  hands  upon  the  conscience,  and 
leading  the  soul,  convinced  and  humbled,  before  the  throne 
of  the  divine  holiness,  —  these  certainly  do  not  stand  out 
clear  in  his  theology,  although  he  uses  all  these  terms,  and 
discusses  these  doctrines.  We  fear  that  a  soul  under  his 
teaching  would  never  wake  from  its  sleep  of  sin  to  see  the 
glorious  things  of  which  he  tells.  His  system  wants  power 
to  reach  the  entrenched  heart  of  apathetic  pride  and  sinful 
rebellion.  It  is,  in  fact,  superficial. 

Yel  our  hearts  gladly  acknowledge  the  love  and  penetra¬ 
tion  of  a  mind  that  sees  much  of  God  in  every  man ;  and 
that  believes  that  there  is  in  every  man  a  certain  instinc¬ 
tive  yearning  for  the  divine  goodness,  for  that  beautiful  and 
divine  perfection  of  humanity  which  Christ  himself  mani¬ 
fested.  He  gives  scope  to  the  feelings  and  affections,  to 
those  profound  sympathies  which  prove  that  a  true  the¬ 
ology  has  its  seat  in  the  heart  even  more  than  in  the  head. 

We  cannot  but  recognize  in  Mr.  Maurice  much  that  is 
noble,  affectionate,  and  true.  He'  is  undeniably  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  new  and  attractive  phase  of  belief  which  is 
coming  over  the  theological  opinions  of  the  age,  softening 
some  of  the  sterner  features  of  the  Calvinistic  theology, 
making  it  less  abstract  and  metaphysical,  and  more  human, 
practical,  and  free.  Whether  this  be  a  healthful  change  or 
no,  Mr.  Maurice,  in  the  English  world  at  least,  is  one  of  its 
most  persevering  exponents,  and  he  derives  his  influence 
from  this  fact,  rather  than  from  any  extraordinary  original 
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genius.  His  views  are  silently  permeating  the  theology 
of  our  day.  Is  it  not  well  that  they  should  he  generally 
understood,  and  that  we  should  strive  to  ascertain  whether 
they  be  true  or  fhlse  ? 

He  has,  without  question,  said  many  quickening  things, 
for  which  personally  we  would  be  forever  grateful  to  him; 
and  he  has  suggested,  rather  than  developed  or  clearly  estab¬ 
lished,  what  would  seem  to  be  some  important  truths ;  but 
we  do  not  think  him  able  to  construct  a  new  theology,  or 
to  reconstruct  the  old.  He  has  not  the  patient  strength, 
nor  the  philosophic  grasp  of  thought,  for  such  a  work.  His 
kindly  and  earnest  spirit  cannot  but  be  loved.  But  he  has 
a  method  of  putting  old  truths  in  such  new  lights,  and  so 
much  of  his  writing  on  religious  subjects  has  such  a  strange 
look,  that  we  prefer  to  examine  further  before  pronouncing 
it  to  be,  in  all  respects,  “  the  truth  as  it  in  Jesus.” 

Whatever,  let  us  say  in  conclusion,  affects  the  religion 
and  the  religious  mind  of  England,  powerfully  affects  us. 
Her  great  thinkers  think  for  us.  Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice,  with  his  earnest,  loving  spirit,  and  his  constant  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  higher  supernatural  truth,  we  cannot  but  listen 
to  with  an  affectionate  regard,  even  when  he  boldly  goes 
against  our  fixed  opinions  and  habits  of  thought ;  while  at 
the  same  time  we  reject  those  thinkers  springing  from  his 
own  soil  and  school  who  reason  from  the  low  level  of 
naturalism  and  human  science  solely,  and  who  exhibit  un¬ 
mistakably  the  spirit  of  virulent  hostility  to  the  revealed 
word.  And  even  in  respect  to  him,  whenever  our  religious 
instincts  tell  us  that  he  lias,  in  indefinable  ways,  emptied 
the  gospel  of  its  old,  immutable  precious,  and  saving  power, 
of  its  very  essence  as  the  “  word  of  life  ”  and  salvation 
to  our  souls,  we  will  say,  though  sorrowfully,  to  him : 
“  we  must  leave  you  and  take  the  plain,  obvious  meaning 
of  scripture,  without  equivocation,  without  refining  upon 
it  too  much,  without  at  times  being  able  wholly  to  com¬ 
prehend  it,  and  rest  our  souls  in  peace  and  hope  on  the 
simple  word  of  God. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

L  The  Egyptian  Museum  op  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  M.  Mead,  Professor  elect  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  bricks  in  this  museum,  the  larger  part  of 
which  are  shown  by  the  inscriptions  to  be  more  than  three  thousand  years 
old.  They  are  in  general  about  one  and  one  third  feet  long,  six  inches 
wide,  and  four  inches  thick.  They  are  made  of  clay  and  straw,  the  latter 
article  being  used  to  bind  the  clay  together,  somewhat  as  hair  is  now  used 
in  mortar.  It  is  undoubtedly  just  such  bricks  that  the  children  of  Israel 
were  compelled  to  make ;  and  these  specimens  bring  vividly  before  the 
fancy  the  times  when  Pharaoh  said  to  the  taskmasters :  “  Ye  shall  no  more 
give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick  as  heretofore  ;  let  them  go  and  gather 
straw  for  themselves  ”  (Ex.  v.  7). 

The  tombstones,  monuments,  and  sarcophagi  in  the  museum  form  a 
prominent  part  of  the  objects  that  meet  the  eye.  The  extreme  pains  taken 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  honor  the  dead,  and  the  great  prominence 
given  by  them  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
almost  total  neglect  with  which  the  Jews,  according  to  the  Old  Testament 
account,  seem  to  have  treated  the  same  subject.  Here  are  preserved  a 
large  number  of  papyrus  rolls  which  were  taken  from  tombs  in  Egypt.  It 
was  an  Egyptian  custom  to  commit  one  of  these  to  the  tomb  of  each  de* 
ceased  person  as  a  sort  of  guide  for  him  in  the  wanderings  which  he  had 
to  make  through  the  dark  regions  of  the  lower  world.  Prominent  on  these 
rolls  is  a  representation  of  the  subterranean  judgment  of  the  dead.  The 
most  conspicuous  figure  is  that  of  Osiris,  sitting  on  his  judgment  throne. 
He  bears  an  inscription :  “  Osiris,  lord  of  the  Tattu  region ;  Osiris,  the 
great  god  of  Amenti  [the  Egyptian  lower  world],  lord  of  Abydos,  ruler  of 
eternity,  etc.”  Besides  him  are  forty-two  small  figures  representing  (if  wo 
may  use  the  expression)  Osiris’s  associate  justices.  Each  one  of  these  it 
charged  with  the  punishment  of  a  particular  sin.  The  deceased  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  introduced  by  Ma,  the  goddess  of  truth.  He  holds  his  right 
hand  on  his  heart  and  elevates  the  other  as  If  making  an  attestation.  Be¬ 
fore  him  is  a  pair  of  scales,  on  one  scale  a  heart,  on  the  other  an  ostrich 
feather,  a  symbol  of  truth.  Not  to  describe  in  detail  the  remaining  figures 
in  the  group,  I  will  transcribe  some  of  the  writings  found  on  these  rolls, 
according  to  the  translation  given  by  Prof.  Brugseh. 
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The  writings  constitute  what  might  be  called  a  sacred  drama,  the  gen¬ 
eral  design  of  which  is  to  repesent  the  reception  of  the  deceased  into  the 
abode  of  Osiris.  This  can  be  effected  only  by  a  trial  in  which  the  deceased 
is  defended  from  the  charges  of  his  enemies  and  secures  a  full  acquittal. 
There  is  generally  given  what  has  been  called  the  negative  catalogue  of 
sins.  As  before  remarked,  the  number  is  forty-two.  Among  them  are 

the  following :  “  I  have  done  no  shameful  deed . I  have  not  been  a 

drunkard . I  have  not  practised  usury . I  have  not  taken  off  the 

bandages  from  mummies . I  have  not  been  a  hypocrite. ......  I  have 

not  let  my  praying  be  seen . I  have  let  no  one  hunger . I  have 

forced  tears  from  no  one . I  have  not  turned  my  ears  away  from  the 

words  of  truth.”  The  following  cannot  but  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  dec¬ 
alogue  :  “  I  have  not  despised  God  in  my  heart . I  have  not  cursed  the 

king,  nor  ray  father,  nor  God . I  have  never  intentionally  killed  any  one. 

I  have  never  commanded  any  one  to  be  murdered . I  have  not  stolen. 

. I  have  not  committed  adultery . I  have  not  lied . I  have 

not  slandered.”  Prof.  Brugsch  remarks  that  these  commands  “  may  have 
served  as  a  pattern  for  those  of  Moses.”  If  so,  it  is  all  the  more  remarka- 
ble  that  in  the  Pentateuch  the  commandments  are  given  in  such  a  different 
connection  and  for  a  different  purpose. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  deceased  is  himself  called  Osiris.  He  himself 
takes  no  part  in  the  drama  until  after  the  result  of  the  trial  is  announced 
by  a  chorus,  as  follows :  “  He  is  not  turned  away  ;  he  has  not  gone  back ; 
he  enters  in  approved,  and  makes  his  appearance  beloved ;  he  is  acquitted, 
and  his  command  is  executed  in  the  abode  of  Osiris,”  etc.  Then  the 
deceased  himself  speaks :  “  I  too  stand  before  the  lord  of  the  gods ;  I  too 
tread  the  land  of  truth ;  I  too  appear  like  the  living  God ;  I  too  beam  like 
the  other  gods  in  heaven  ;  I  am  like  one  of  you ;  My  course  is  assigned 
me  in  the  land  of  Char;  1  behold  how  the  exalted  Orion  moves  along,  how 
he  passes  the  celestial  sea. 

This  brings  the  deceased  to  the  beginning  of  a  perilous  way,  through 
which,  however,  he  is  protected  by  nineteen  different  gods  and  goddesses, 
to  each  of  whom  the  care  of  a  particular  part  of  his  body  is  entrusted. 
Sunrise  and  sunset  were  to  the  Egyptian  emblems  of  birth  and  death. 
The  sun  was  looked  on  as  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  the  absolute  deity. 
It  was  itself  worshipped  as  a  god.  Prof.  Brugsch  gives  a  translation  of  a 
hymn  to  the  sun,  found  on  the  gravestone  of  an  Egyptian  noble.  In  style 
and  structure  it  resembles  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  I  subjoin  a  few 
lines,  translated  from  the  German  of  Prof.  Brugsch : 

“  Thou  God,  the  only  living  one, 

Thou  hast  created  all  that  is;  thou  mad’st 
The  universe  of  beings,  man  and  beast. 

In  thine  eye,  the  Sun,  thou  revealest  thyself. 

Thou  Lord  of  heaven  and  Lord  of  the  earth. 
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“  Oh,  grant  that  my  soul  may  be  there  with  them, 

And  let  thy  pure  light  ehine  upon  me. 

And  let  me  behold  the  resplendence  of  the  sun's  disk. 
When  the  wise  spirits  of  the  west  behold  him. 

Who  dwell  sitting  before  the  god  Onnofcr.” 


n.  A  Visit  to  Elkoosh,  the  Home  or  Nahum  the  Pbophet. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Rev.  Justin  Perkins,  D.D.,  Missionary  at  Oroo- 
miab,  describing  a  journey  which  he  took  in  1849  through  scenes  of  rare 
interest  to  the  biblical  student 

In  the  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Joseph  Angus's  Bible  Hand-book, 
p.  650,  we  read :  “  Of  Nahum  himself  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he 
belongs  to  Elkoosh,  a  place  now  unrecognized,  but  which  Jerome  (who 
lived  a  thousand  years  afterwards)  asserts  to  have  belonged  to- Galilee 
(Pref.  to  Com.).”  But  Dr.  Perkins  writes :  May  23.  We  crossed  the 
Tigris  from  Mosul,  a  little  after  noon,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  in  the 
hot  sun  on  its  eastern  side  several  hours  for  our  muleteers ;  but  we  were 
the  more  content  to  do  so,  being  near  the  ruins  of  old  Nineveh;  we 
thus  started  late.  Passing  up  the  left  or  river  side  of  the  ruins,  we  ob¬ 
served  that  the  wall  at  the  north  end  turned  at  right  angles,  having  a 
regular  appearance ;  and  that  there  are  gaps  in  the  ridges  marking  the 
ancient  walls,  probably  indicating  the  sites  of  ancient  gateways,  through 
which  roads  from  the  east  to  Mosul  now  run,  doubtless  right  along  the 
great  streets  of  the  ancient  city.  Our  course  was  a  little  to  the  west  of 
north,  and  twelve  miles  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Tilkeepa.  Our  road 
lay  over  a  slightly  undulating  section  of  the  great  Plain  of  Nineveh, 
which,  like  other  parts  of  it,  is  extensively  cultivated  with  wheat.  Wo 
saw  several  stags  in  one  of  the  wheat  fields,  and  they  are  common  all 
over  the  plain.  Tilkeepa,  the  village  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  con¬ 
tains  about  five  hundred  families  of  Papal  Nestorians,  being  much  the 
largest  village  of  that  people  in  this  region.  Stony  Hill  is  its  name,  from 
the  hills  around  it,  which  furnish  ample  material  of  that  kind  for  the  houses. 
It  was  here  and  in  the  neighboring  villages  that  Niebuhr  long  ago  heard 
the  Modem  Syriac  spoken,  which  he  pronounced  Chaldee,  and  which 
indeed  is  nearly  allied  to  that  ancient  language. 

May  24.  We  rose  before  the  sun,  and  travelled  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  ancient  town  or  village  of  Elkoosh.  We  rode  many  miles  over  sim¬ 
ilar  undulations  of  the  vast  plain,  which,  as  those  of  yesterday,  were  clothed 
with  rich  fields  of  wheat ;  but  there  were  no  trees  nor  streams ;  and  in  the 
villages  stagnant  pools  and  wells  in  low  hollows  —  their  only  dependence 
—  can  furnish  no  good  water.  Their  crops  are  all  brought  forward  by  the 
rains  of  spring,  and  the  plain  must  be  parched  and  dreary  indeed  later  in 
the  season.  Our  course  was  still  north  by  west  We  passed  another 
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Papal  Nestorian  village  six  miles  from  Tilkeepa,  the  name  of  which  is 
Butnai,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty  families ;  and  six  or  eight  miles 
still  further  on  we  passed  the  village  of  Tiskopee  (high  hill),  inhabited 
also  by  Papal  Nestorians,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  families. 
We  passed  over  extensive  sections  of  soft  limestone,  the  protruding  strata 
of  alabaster  often  glistening  in  the  sun,  the  material  being  the  same  as 
that  now  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Nimroud. 

Two  miles  distant  on  our  left,  at  this  point  on  our  stage,  appeared  three 
white-pointed  domes  of  the  Yezedees  —  the  Sheikhs,  as  they  are  called ; 

viz.  Sheikh-  Shemes  (the  sun),  and  Sheikh  Haddee,  and  Melek  F&hirdin _ 

situated  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  low  limestone  hills.  The  place  is  re¬ 
garded  as  very  sacred  by  the  Yezedees. 

Winding  our  way  through  these  hills  we  came  to  a  sluggish  brook,  a 
rare  object  in  this  region.  Advancing  still  two  miles,  we  rose  upon  the 
level  plain  of  Elkoosh,  the  village  now  being  in  sight,  three  or  four  mi1«»s 
distant  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain.  On  our  right  was  a  Yezedee 
village,  the  name  of  which  is  Sharafeea.  We  passed  directly  north  across 
the  well-cultivated  plain  to  Elkoosh,  which  is  located  on  a  stony  broken 
declivity,  right  under  the  first  range  of  the  Koordish  mountains,  which 
bound  the  great  Assyrian  plains  in  this  direction.  This  range  consists  of 
naked  limestone  rock,  stretching  far  to  the  east  and  the  west,  a  continuation 
of  the  same  bold  r&mpart  which  we  had  observed  on  our  way  to  Mosul  by 
another  route,  as  hiding  from  our  view  the  higher  and  more  varied  Koord¬ 
ish  ranges  beyond. 

On  our  stage  to-day  we  must  somewhere  have  crossed  the  track  of 
Alexander,  in  his  advance  toward  the  camp  of  Darius.  “  On  his  right 
hand,”  says  the  historian,  “  lay  the  Tigris ;  and  on  his  left,  the  mountains 
called  the  Cordycei.” 

The  situation  of  Elkoosh  is  very  hot,  lying  directly  under  the  Koordish 
mountains,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  Assyrian  plain.  A  few 
pomegranates  and  figs  were  growing  in  small  gardens  in  the  village,  the 
only  trees  to  be  seen.  It  contains  three  hundred  families  of  Papal  Nesto¬ 
rians.  Three  hundred  of  its  men  were  slaughtered  thirty  years  ago  (in 
1883)  by  the  bloody  Koordish  Meer  of  Ravendooz,  who  sacked  the  village 
and  nearly  ruined  it ;  his  vandal  hands  not  even  sparing  the  books  in  the 
churches.  The  people  speak  Modern  Syriac  and  the  Koordish. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  Elkoosh  is  a  very  ancient  town,  the  home  of 
Nahum  the  prophet,  whose  grave  is  with  the  Elkooshites  unto  this  day. 
It  is  in  a  small  Jewish  synagogue  ;  an  oblong  box,  twice  as  long  as  a  com¬ 
mon  seat,  covered  with  green  cotton  cloth,  is  placed  over  what  purports  to 
be  his  grave.  The  synagogue  and  tomb  are  now  kept  by  a  Christian,  therer 
being  no  Jews  resident  in  Elkoosh.  Many  Israelites  make  the  pilgrimage, 
and  spend  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  this  ancient  and  venerated  place, 
even  from  Bussorah,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem. 
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We  visited  the  ancient  Nestorian  church  of  Elkoosh,  and  were  pained 
to  see  the  venerable  walls  dishonored  by  the  tawdry  pictures  placed  on 
them  by  the  modem  emissaries  of  Rome. 

In  the  aitemoon  we  rode  up  to  Rabbau  Hormezd,  the  Papal  monas¬ 
tery,  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Nestorian  saint  which  the  Papists  detest; 
but  by  substituting  a  Papal  martyr  of  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  presi¬ 
ding  spirit  of  the  place,  these  not  over  scrupulous  plunderers  in  that  line 
find  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  the  establishment  to  their  own  use. 

The  monastery  is  situated  about  two  miles  northeast  from  Elkoosh,  in 
a  deep,  wild,  rocky  ravine,  under  a  bold,  lofty  cliff,  some  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  place  is  very  romantic,  and 
well  chosen  for  so  unworthy  an  object.  Perched  on  the  side  of  the  cliff  is 
a  very  fine  stone-arched  church,  that  has  come  down  from  ancient  times, 
and  cells  for  the  monks  are  built  separately  along  the  clefts  of  the  rocks; 
the  whole  like  bird’s  nests  hanging  high  in  the  air  on  the  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  face  of  the  cliff. 

The  path  up  to  the  monastery  is  formed  by  stairs  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
wild  glen  smiled  with  a  few  small  pomegranate  and  fig  trees.  We  found 
at  the  church  an  abbott,  an  aged  man  —  priest  Emmanuel  —  who  is  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  and  two  younger  priests,  his  associates.  Under 
them  are  thirty  monks.  The  abbott  showed  us  the  different  apartments 
of  their  church,  and  the  tomb  of  Rabbau  Hormezd,  which  gives  sanctity  to 
the  place.  We  inquired  for  their  library,  and  were  told  that  there  is  none, 
the  Ravendooz  and  Amadia  chiefs  having  sacked  the  monastery  and  des¬ 
troyed  the  books. 

From  the  monastery,  the  broad  plains  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  are 
seen  to  a  great  distance.  The  town  itself  of  Elkoosh  also,  being  a  little 
higher  than  those  vast  plains,  commands  a  similar  prospect,  grand  in  its 
immensity,  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south. 

From  Elkoosh  many  villages  of  the  Yezedees  (devil  worshippers)  are 
seen  on  the  plain,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  toward  the  southeast,  near  two 
small  isolated  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  called  Makloob,  and  the 
other  Sheikh  Mattie  (Matthew).  On  the  latter  is  a  Jacobite  monastery, 
called  Mar  Mattie.  Legend  says  that  three  days  In  a  year  so  many  cock¬ 
roaches  fill  the  place  that  the  monks  are  compelled  to  leave  it,  and  the 
peasants  of  the  region  hasten  to  the  spot  and  collect  the  sacred  visitors, 
carry  them  home,  and  keep  them  in  their  houses,  and  even  in  their  flour 
bins.  A  very  religious  neighborhood  is  the  region  of  Elkoosh,  alike  in  the 
estimation  of  Jews,  Jacobites,  Papal  Nestorians,  and  Yezedees. 

The  mountains  back  of  Elkoosh  are  singularly  contorted,  the  strata  being 
tilted  and  twisted  in  every  direction,  and  into  the  wildest  intricacies, 
though  the  general  dip  is  toward  the  east,  as  in  all  these  regions.  Lime¬ 
stone  Is  the  prevailing  rock. 

May  25.  After  a  refreshing  night’s  rest,  under  our  tents,  we  rose  and 
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started  a  little  after  sunrise.  We  followed  the  base  of  the  mount^n  west¬ 
ward,  about  two  miles,  over  low,  broken  hills.  On  the  way  we  came  b 
sight  of  the  Tigris,  sweeping  its  course  with  its  wonted  rapidity,  about  thtee 
miles  beyond  us.  We  halted  near  the  small  village  of  Beeboozee,  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Papal  Nestorians,  and  waited  for  our  muleteers  to  come  up  with 
us ;  here  our  road  changed  its  direction  toward  the  northwest,  and  led  us 
over  the  rocky  ridge  by  a  cow  pass,  and  down  upon  a  fine  grassy  plain, 
about  three  miles  broad,  which  runs  up  from  the  shores  of  the  Tigris  di¬ 
rectly  east  between  two  parallel  mountain  ranges.  This  district,  which  is 
called  Kayid,  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Yezedees.  Crossing  a  large  brook  at 
the  foot  of  the  ridge,  we  soon  came  to  the  village  of  Tilbash  (hill  of  Kush, 
the  name  of  a  king).  The  peasants  were  planting  rice  near  the  village. 
A  few  rods  cast  of  it  is  the  ancient  Nestorian  church  of  Mar  Melus,  which 
is  deserted,  there  being  no  Nestorians  now  in  this  district. 
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,  BT  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON,  D.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

It  is  hopeful  for  the  future  of  Egyptology  that  the  leading  scholars  in 
this  department  are  combining  their  labors  for  a  common  end.  The  Zeit- 
schrift  fdr  Aegyptische  Sprach-und  Alterthumskunde,  which  was  commenced 
in  July,  1863,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Brugsch,  as  an  independent  publication,  is 
now  issued  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Lepsius  and  Brugsch  (the  latter  be¬ 
ing  Prussian  consul  at  Cairo),  and  with  the  special  co-operation  of  Messrs. 
Birch,  Chabas,  and  other  well-known  Egyptologists.  Mons.  Chabas  has 
lately  published  a  second  series  of  his  Melanges  Egyptologiques^  containing 
articles  from  Drs.  Birch  and  Hincks,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin.  This  co¬ 
operation  gives  assurance  of  important  results  in  the  interpretation  of  hie¬ 
roglyphic  texts.  Already  there  are  indications  that  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  are  about  to  yield  up  the  mystery  of  the  Hebrew  bondage  and  exo¬ 
dus.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  reported  the  supposed  identification  of 
the  Hebrews  by  Mons.  Chabas  in  the  hieroglyphic  group  Aperiu—Hiberim;* 
and  also  the  confirmation  of  this  reading  by  Dr.  Brugsch.*  As  the  result 
of  Hwre  recent  investigation,  Mons.  Chabas  believes  that  documentary  evi- 

1  Chalon-sur-saone :  Imprimerie  de  J.  Dejnssieu. 

2  Bib.  Sac.,  Vol.  XX.  p.  881. 

•  Bib.  Sac.,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  666. 
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denc6  points  to  Ramses  II.  as  the  Pharaoh  irho  received  Moses  into  his 
rourt,  and  to  his  son  and  successor  Mel-en-Ptah  (perhaps  the  same  with 
Amenophis)  as  the  king  under  whose  reign  the  events  of  the  exodus  took 
place.  The  argument  on  this  is  presented  in  an  essay  upon  Ramshs  and 
Pithom,  in  the  Melanges  Egyptologiques,  of  which  the  following  b  a  sum* 
raary. 

The  sacred  historian  concentrates  his  attention  upon  the  Hebrew  people, 
without  caring  to  introduce  the  contemporaneous  history  of  other  nations. 
Had  Moses  given  us  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  kings  from  Joseph  to  the 
exodus,  we  should  have  had  several  important  synchronisms ;  but  he  uni¬ 
formly  designates  the  sovereign  by  the  generic  title  of  Pharaoh.  In  the 
whole  history  of  Israel  in  Egypt  there  is  nothing  so  specific  with  regard  to 
Egypt  itself  as  the  mention  made  of  Pithom  and  Ramses,  in  Exodus  i.  11  : 
**  Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  task-masters,  to  aflBict  them  with  their 
burdens.  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-ciUes  (piiaSD'a ),  Pithom 
and  Raamses.” 

That  the  Egyptians  thus  utilized  their  captives  is  evident  from  numerous 
hieroglyphic  records.  The  familiar  picture  in  the  funeral  chapel  of  Abd- 
el-Quma  at  Thebes,  representing  captives  engaged  in  the  various  details 
of  building,  hauling  stone,  making  brick,  carrying  burdens,  etc.,  each  de¬ 
tachment  of  laborers  having  an  overseer  armed  with  a  stick  for  punish¬ 
ment —  has  over  it  this  explanatory  legend :  ‘‘captives  employed  by  his 
majesty  in  building  the  temple  of  bis  father  Ammon.”  ‘  Dr.  Brugsch  gives 
also  an  inscription  which  describes  the  building  of  magazines  for  Ammon, 
which  appear  to  have  been  depots  for  the  various  stores  and  animals 
needed  in  the  service  of  the  temple.  M.  Chabas  finds  in  this  an  analogy 
to  the  Miskenoth  of  Ex.  i.  11,  where  for  “treasure-cities”  he  would  read 
“  magazines,”  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  the  same  term  is  used 
in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28  :  “  Hezekiah  built  storehouses  [miskenolK]  for  the 
increase  of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil ;  and  stalls  for  all  manner  of  beasts,  and 
cotes  for  flocks.”  Here,  then,  are  two  correspondences  established  between 
the  hieroglyphic  record  and  the  Hebrew  text.  It  was  customary  for  Egyp¬ 
tian  monarchs  to  build  great  storehouses  in  connection  with  their  temples, 
and  to  employ  captives  as  their  drudges  under  taskmasters. 

M.  Chabas  finds  also  a  third  coincidence  in  a  fragment  of  the  papyrus 
Anastasi  HI.,  which  he  interprets  as  the  report  of  a  scribe,  that  twelve 
workmen  who  had  been  employed  in  the  field  at  brickmaking,  having 
failed  to  render  their  appointed  tale,  were  set  at  harder  tasks  upon  a  build¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  story  in  Exodus  v.  6  -  20,  of  the 
harder  tasks  laid  upon  the  Israelites,  when  for  lack  of  straw,  they  failed  to 
return  the  required  tale  of  brick.  Such  analogies  serve  to  verify  the  Wb- 
lical  narratives  from  customs  known  to  have  existed  at  the  era  of  Moses. 

t  Brugsch  Histoire  d’Egypte,  Tom.  I.  p.  106.  See  also  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  VoL  U.  p.  99. 
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The  name  Ramshs,  which  signifies  “  begotten  of  the  sun,”  belonged  to  a 
numerous  line  of  kings  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties.  It  was 
customary  to  attach  the  name  of  the  reigning  monarch  to  cities,  temples, 
fortresses,  palaces,  reservoirs,  etc.,  built  by  his  authority ;  and  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  this  during  the  epoch  of  Seti  I.  and  of  the  Rams^ 
With  Seti  I.  began  the  fortification  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  a  defence  against 
incursions  from  Asia' ;  but  the  great  builder  of  that  era  was  Ramses  II., 
who  being  involved  in  long  wars  with  Asiatic  powers,  multiplied  cities  and 
fortresses  in  the  Delta,  to  consolidate  his  empire  in  Lower  Egypt  The 
papyrus  Anastasi  III.  contains  a  brilliant  description  of  the  city  and  temple 
of  Ramses  Meiamon,  written  by  a  scribe  who  attended  the  king  in  one  of 
his  visits  to  that  favored  place.  The  writer  pronounces  the  city  perfect : 
its  public  buildings  surpass  those  of  Thebes ;  the  fields  in  its  vicinage  are 
of  marvellous  fertility ;  its  market  abounds  in  fruits,  fish,  flowers,  and  in 
delicacies  of  all  sorts,  daily  brought  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  also 
by  water,  to  its  doors.  From  this  allusion  to  conveyance  by  water,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  city  was  in  the  vicinity  either  of  the  Red  Sea  or  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  of  a  navigable  branch  or  canal  of  the  Nile.  The  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  district  in  which  Ramshs  was  situated,  accords  perfectly  with 
the  statement  that  Joseph  gave  his  brethren  a  possession  “  in  the  best  of  the 
land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses.”  Another  papyrus  places  the  citadel  of  Barn¬ 
s'  Meiamon  in  the  vicinity  of  Ijor  or  Zor,  the  capital  of  the  fourteenth 
Nome  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  Dr.  Brugsch  locates  near  lake  Timsah,  bor¬ 
dering  upon  the  canal  that  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.'  From 
all  this,  Mons.  Chabas  infers  the  existence  of  an  important  city  founded  by 
Ramses  II.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  where  the  Bible  places  the  city 
of  Rameses.  Add  to  this  evidence  the  report  of  the  scribes  touching  the 
foreigners  called  Aperi-u-  \==Hiheri~m1,  who  were  employed  in  building  a 
palace-temple  for  Ramses  II.,  and  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
Goshen  of  the  Exodus  is  substantially  identified  from  Egyptian  sources. 

Concerning  Pithom,  less  is  known.  The  evidence  points  towards  a  sea¬ 
board  city  upon  the  eastern  frontier.  The  British  Museum  contains  a 
mutilated  papyrus  which  records  the  fact  that  certain  chiefs  of  wandering 
tribes  that  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petrea  and  of  Syria,  were  author¬ 
ized  to  settle  in  Egypt,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pithom,  with  their  flocks,  in  order 
that  their  cattle  might  not  perish.  This  was  the  very  reason  assigned  by 
Joseph’s  brethren  for  coming  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  :•  “  thy  ser¬ 
vants  have  no  pasture  for  their  flocks,  for  the  famine  is  sore  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.”  We  would  be  careful  agsdnst  fanciful  analogies  between  the 
scriptures  and  early  Egyptian  records,  and  also  against  hasty  inferences 
from  established  correspondences.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  agree 
with  M.  Chabas  that  the  Christian  believer  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Egyp> 

'  See  Papyrus  of  Berlin,  pp.  88  and  81. 

^  Geographische  Inschriften,  Yol  1.  pp.  260-266. 
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tolog}’,  even  though  it  should  compel  him  to  modify  somewhat  the  received 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 

Dr.  Brugsch  has  prepared  a  valuable  help  for  the  determination  of 
Egyptian  chronology  in  a  study  upon  the  calendar.^  The  materials  for  this 
study  are  : 

(1)  The  Coptic  calendar,  which  dates  from  the  era  of  Diocletian  or  of 
the  Martyrs,  August,  A.D.  284.  The  Coptic  year  commences  on  the  10th 
of  September,  and  consists  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  with  the 
addition  of  five  complementary  days  at  the  close  of  the  last  month,  and  of 
a  sixth  day  every  fourth  year. 

(2)  The  Alexandrine  calendar,  of  Greek  origin,  dating  from  80  b.c. 

In  the  division  of  months  and  the  arrangement  of  complementary  days 
this  corresponds  with  the  Coptic.  " 

(3)  The  ancient  Egyptian  calendar,  as  inscribed  upon  monuments  at 
Guertassi,  Esneh,  Dendera,  etc.  After  an  elaborate  comparison  of  these 
several  data.  Dr.  Brugsch  reaches  the  following  conclusions:  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  two  or  more  distinct  years ;  the  monumental  datation  is  based 
upon  a  civil  year,  which  began  forty  days  after  the  rising  of  Sirius ;  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  year,  which  regulated  all  dates  in  civil  life,  the  Egyptians  had 
a  sacred  year,  whose  beginning  was  marked  by  the  rising  of  Sirius ;  and 
there  was  also  a  scale  of  special  eponyms  for  harmonizing  the  sacred  with' 
the  civil  year.  Dr.  Brugsch  promises,  in  a  second  volume,  several  inscrip¬ 
tions  which  will  furnish  the  elements  of  a  certmn  epoch  of  Egyptian  his> 
tory ;  and  also  a  reduction  of  the  monumental  dates  and  calendars  to  the 
Julian  year.  One  such  reduction,  clearly  verified,  will  lay  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  amid  the  chaos  of  Egyptian  dates. 

The  date  supposed  to  have  been  won  by  M.  de  Rougd,*  from  a  monolith 
discovered  in  the  Delta  by  Mr.  Mariette,  is  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Chabas 
as  belonging  to  any  known  era.  M.  Mariette,  an  indefatigable  and  most 
successful  explorer,  found  at  Tanis,  in  a  confused  mass  of  ruins  that  mark 
the  site  of  the  great  temple,  a  monolith  of  red  granite,  with  a  distinct  in¬ 
scription,  of  the  era  of  Meiamon  Ramses.  The  monarch  is  described  as  king  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  most  powerful  of  conquerors,  who  takes  care  of 
Egypt  and  chastises  foreign  nations,  and  who  possesses  the  earth  through 
the  monuments  erected  to  his  name.  This  accords  perfectly  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Ramsiis  the  Great.  The  monolith  records  the  date  400.  But  of 
what  era  ?  Some  suppose  it  to  refer  to  the  Hyksos  invasion,  and  thus  to 
identify  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Ramses  with  those  foreign  conquerors. 

1  Mat^riaux  pour  servir  a  la  reconstruction  du  Calendrier  des  anciens  Egyp- 
tiens  Par  Henri  Brugsch.  Leipzig :  1864. 

*  Rev.  Arch.,  Fevrier  et  Mars,  1865. 
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But  M.  Cbabas  shows  that  this  theory  lacks  proof  from  the  monuments  • 
and,  moreover,  that  “  the  debris  of  information  which  has  survived  the  ship¬ 
wreck  of  ancient  science,”  has  not  yet  yielded  sufficient  data  for  a  chrono¬ 
logical  system.  If  Dr.  Brugsch  shall  establish  his  new  construction  of  the 
calendar,  we  may  recover  the  lost  thread  of  this  labyrinth  of  ages. 


A  curious  incident  brings  the  name  of  the  youngest  of  modem  emperors 
into  direct  association  with  the  eldest  of  the  Pharaohs ;  When  Maxi¬ 
milian  I.  of  Mexico  visited  Egypt  in  1855,  he  obtained,  through  the  favor 
of  the  viceroy,  the  privilege  of  selecting  a  few  antiquities  from  the  museum 
/at  Cairo,  as  souvenirs  of  his  visit,  to  adorn  his  own  palace  of  Miramar, 
near  Trieste.  These,  with  kindred  articles  previously  purchased,  at  the 
instance  of  Maximilian,  by  the  Austrian  consul-general  in  Egj  pt,  form  quite 
a  respectable  museum.  The  specimens,  consisting  of  monoliths,  statuettes, 
imulets,  mummies,  and  sarcophagi,  are  remarkably  perfect,  and  many  of 
them  show  great  beauty  of  execution.  Dr.  S.  Rcinisch  of  Vienna  has  made 
this  collection  a  special  study,  and  has  published  his  results  in  an  elegant 
royal  octavo,  richly  illustrated,  and  appropriately  dedicated  to  his  majesty 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.^  Without  design  on  the  part  of  its  imperial 
founder,  this  museum  proves  to  have  a  peculiar  character,  in  that  nearly 
all  its  treasures  serve  to  illustrate,  in  some  way,  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  this  still  obscure 
department  of  Egyptology,  that  Dr.  Reinisch  addressed  himself  to  their  in¬ 
terpretation.  His  readings  of  the  Miramar  monuments  confirm  the  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  “  Book  of  the  Dead,”  and  from  other  sources,  that  tho 
Egyptians  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  in  the  reward¬ 
ing  of  the  good  and  the  punishing  of  the  bad  in  the  hereafter,  and  also  in 
the  reunion  of  the  dei&ed  soul  with  the  trans6gured  body.  This  last  is 
beautifully  symbolized  by  a  bird  with  a  human  face  and  with  the  symbols 
of  life  gently  settling  down  upon  the  bosom  of  a  mummy  as  it  reposes  upon 
a  bier. 

In  keeping  with  this  belief  was  the  formula  inscribed  upon  the  sepulchral 
6gurcs  —  little  images  of  porcelain,  clay,  terra-cotta,  etc.  —  which  were 
profusely  scattered  in  the  Egyptian  tombs.  These  figures,  according  to  the 
normal  type,  represent  a  person  equipped  with  a  hoe  and  a  pickaxe,  and 
with  a  basket  for  the  purpose  of  removing  sand.  They  were  called  “  re¬ 
spondents,”  and  were  supposed  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  for 
whatever  service  he  might  be  required  to  perform  in  hades.  The  for¬ 
mula  reads :  “  Should  I  call  upon  you,  get  ye  ready  at  once  to  do  what  is 

t  Dio  Aegyptischen  Denkmaeler  in  Miramar,  Beschricben,  crlautcrt  und 
beransgegeben  von  S.  Rcinisch,  Doctor  der  Philosophic,  Privatdocent  an  dcr 
K.  K.  Universitat  in  Wien,  etc.  Wien  :  Wilhelm  Braumullcr.  1865. 
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to  he  done  in  hades,  to  dig  the  fields,  to  water  the  trenches,  to  carry  the 
sand  of  the  west  to  the  east.”  ‘ 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  that  we  examine  the  solitary  fragment 
of  Dr.  E.  Robinson’s  Geography  of  the  Bible,  which  seems  to  stand  as  a 
monument  over  the  cherished  but  unfinished  work  of  his  life.  We  remem¬ 
ber  how  many  years  his  studies  were  directed  to  the.  elucidation  of  biblical 
geography ;  at  what  cost  and  risk  his  painstaking  explorations  were  made ; 
and  again,  with  what  assiduity  he  labored,  with  impaired  eyesight  and  fall¬ 
ing  health,  to  systematize  the  results  of  these  travels  and  studies  in  one 
work,  that  should  embrace  all  existing  knowledge  of  the  physical,  the  his¬ 
torical,  and  the  topogi’aphical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  Yet  of  this 
noble  plan,  for  the  execution  of  which  the  author  possessed  such  admirable 
qualifications,  we  have  only  the  Memoir  upon  the  Physical  Geography  of 
Palestine  Proper,  with  a  fragmentary  outline  of  the  physical  geography  of 
the  Syrian  Coast.®  True,  the  materials  and  references  for  the  whole  work 
are  largely  contained  in  the  Biblical  Researches  ;  but  only  the  author  could 
have  digested  and  arranged  these  in  harmony  with  his  general  plan.  Had 
he  been  willing  to  avail  himself  of  collaborators.  Dr.  Robinson  might  have 
accomplished  his  original  design ;  but  his  conscientious  accuracy  forbade 
him  to  depend  upon  an  amanuensis  for  citations  and  references.  Happily 
this  trait  has  secured  the  completeness,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  that  portion  of 
the  work  which  remains  to  us  from  his  hand.  This-  is  divided  into  four 
parts  ;  the  first  treats  of  the  mountains,  hills,  vallies,  and  plains  of  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  the  second,  of  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  fountains ;  the  third,  of  cli¬ 
mate  ;  the  fourth,  of  geological  features.  The  chapters  on  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  Palestine  were  not  completed  by  the  author ;  but  the  substance 
of  them  is  given  in  the  Appendi.x  on  Syria.  W’e  should  have  prized  an 
essay  from  Dr.  Robinson  upon  the  changes  of  climate  and  of  feature  in 
Palestine  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  But  even  in  its  unfin¬ 
ished  state,  this  volume  will  be  accepted  as  an  authority,  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  the  Bible.  The  style  is  clear  and  compact ; 
tlie  arrangement  is  scientific;  the  marginal  references  are  copious  and 
trustworthy.  The  work  was  published  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Robinson,  who  was  aided  in  the  proof-reading  and  in  preparing  the 
Index,  by  W.  11.  Thomson,  M.D.,  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  Arabic 
language  and  in  the  geography  of  Lis  native  Syria. 

*  This  formula  is  interpreted,  by  Dr.  S.  Birch,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Aegypt- 
iselic  Sprjiche,  for  March,  186.5. 

“  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  Edward  Robinson,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Boston :  Crocker  and  Brewster. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  GERMAN  PUBLICATION& 
Substitutionary  Suffering. 

Der  Begriff  des  Stellverfretenden  Leidens  entwickelt.  Von  Dr.  11.  Schultz. 
Basel:  Bahnmaier’s  Verlag;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1864.  —  In  the 
first  part  of  this  very  interesting  and  suggestive  inaugural  discourse,  Dr. 
Schultz  shows  that  substitutionary  suffering  is  a  law  of  nature  ;  a  law  of 
humanity ;  that  it  is  rooted  in  sin  :  and  that  it  is  not  punishment,  because 
none  but  the  relatively  innocent  can  be  substitutes  for  the  guilty.  In  the 
second  part,  he  shows  that  though  God  cannot  suffer  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  the  term,  he  does  suffer  for  his  creatures  in  general,  when  by  infusing 
his  life  into  them  he  preserves  them  from  destruction;  and  for  sinners 
especially,  when  he  sorrows  over  their  conduct,  sympathizes  with  their 
misery,  and  hates  their  sin.  “  Ilis  spirit  of  life  and  love  communicates 
itself  healingly  and  quickeningly  to  sick  humanity,  in  the  suffering  of  love. 
Accordingly  substitutionary  suffering  is  the  grand  thought  of  redemption. 
And  this  is  the  key  to  the  mystery.”  We  do  not  think  the  full  depths  of 
the  (juestion  are  sounded  by  Dr.  Schultz ;  but  still  no  one  will  read  the 
discourse  without  profit,  and  its  ideas  would  help  to  mellow  our  own  views. 

Infant  Baptism. 

1st  die  Kindertaufe  schrifl-und  rechtmdssig  f  Von  Adolf  Stober,  Pfarrer- 
Basel:  Bahnmaier’s  Verlag;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1864.'" — This  is  a 
clever  discussion  of  the  (juestion  of  infant  baptism  from  the  Lutheran  point 
of  view.  Many  of  the  arguments,  particularly  in  the  chapters  on  the  early 
testimonies  respecting  infant  baptism  and  on  the  mode  of  baptism,  will  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  all  Pedobaptists.  All  Pedobaptists,  however,  will  of 
course  not  agree  with  the  views  set  forth,  so  far  as  they  issue  in  baptismal 
regeneration.  The  treatise  is  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  is  clear,  popular, 
and  cheap. 


Jesus  and  the  Parties  of  IIis  Age. 

Jesus  im  Verhdltniss  zu  den  Parteien  seiner  Zeit  und  zu  Johannes  dem 
Tdnfer.  Von  Lie.  Dr.  Kleinert.  Berlin :  Wiegandt  und  Grieben ;  Lon¬ 
don  :  Asher  and  Co.  1865.  —  An  excellent  apologetic  lecture  on  a  subject 
of  great  imjmrtance  at  the  present  time.  The  parties  touched  on  are  the 
Sadducees,  Pharisees,  Galileans,  and  Essenes  :  and  the  sketch  given  of 
them  contains  so  many  new  hints,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr. 
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Kleinert  was  bringing  out  a  larger  book  on  the  subject  Of  the  Sadducees 
he  adopts  the  view  expounded  by  Dr.  Geiger  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
who  regards  them  as  the  descendants  of  Zadok  the  high  priest,  and  as 
forming  a  kind  of  hereditary  aristocracy.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  contrary, 
were  the  popular  religious  party ;  the  Galileans  were  fiery  zealots,  ever 
ready  for  revolution  ;  and  the  Essenes  were  the  quiet  in  the  land,  of  whom, 
however,  Christ  said  reprovingly:  “  No  man  Ughteth  a  candle  and  putteth 
it  under  a  bushel.”  We  wish  the  little  book  a  large  sale. 

Judaism  and  its  History. 

Das  Judenthum  und  seine  Geschichte  bis  zum  Ende  des  zwoJften  Jahr- 
hunderts.  Von  Dr.  A.  Geiger.  2  vols.  Breslau:  Schlettcrsche  Buch- 
handlung;  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1865.  —  This  is  not  a  connected 
history  of  the  Jews,  but  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  significance  of  Judaism 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Dr.  Geiger  belongs  to  the  Reformed  Jewish 
party ;  and  is  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ability.  "With  the  tendency  of 
his  work  we  are  not  at  all  agreed  ;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  say,  that 
it  thoroughly  deserves  attentive  perusal.  It  contains  many  hints  which 
throw  light  on  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  which  a  skilful  advocate  may 
use  well  for  its  defence.  We  can  conscientiously  promise  discriminating 
readers  a  great  treat. 

How  far  Dr.  Geiger  is  from  being  an  Old  Testament  Jew  the  following 
thoughts  will  indicate  :  “  The  consciousness  of  sinfulness,  that  is,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  naturally  finite  and  limited  as  to  purity.”  “  Our  sen¬ 
suous  nature  is  the  mother  of  sin.”  “  The  Jewish  nation  had  a  genius  for 
religion.  There  dwelt  in  it  an  original  power,  which  enabled  it  to  look 
deeper  into  the  higher  life  of  spirit,  to  recognize  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  and  so  forth.  And 
this  was  revelation.”  In  other  words,  the  Jews  were  religious  geniuses,  as 
Shakespeare  was  a  dramatic  genius.  The  peculiarity  of  Jesus  was  that 
instead  of  foretelling,  he  preached  :  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  come  ”  ; 
“  The  time  is  fulfilled.”  Whatever  he  taught  had  been  also  taught  by  Hillel ; 
so  that  one  can  only  wonder  that  Hillel  did  not  become  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  church.  In  short,  to  our  taste  Dr.  Geiger  is  more  a  Gentile  than 
a  Jew  in  his  judgments  and  modes'of  thought.  There  are  two  appendices, 
one  directed  against  Renan  and  Strauss,  the  other  against  Prof.  Hultz- 
mann  of  Heidelberg. 

But  notwithstanding  our  total  disagreement  with  Dr.  Geiger’s  positive 
views,  we  cannot  but  commend  his  book  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  as 
remarkably  interesting  and  instructive.  One  chapter —  that  comparing 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  with  that  of  heathens  —  has  considerable  apolo¬ 
getic  value,  even  for  us  Christians. 
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A  Defence  of  the  Principal  Doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Jesus  der  Christ.  Apologetische  Vortrdge  iiber  die  Grundlehren  des  Chris- 
tenthums.  Von  Professor  Dr.  Held.  Ziiricli :  Meyer  ;  London  ;  Asher 
and  Co.  18G5.  —  The  above  sixteen  lectures  on  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Held,  before  mixed  audiences, 
in  Zurich,  where  for  some  years  he  held  the  position  of  “  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate.”  The  subjects  are  as  follows;  “The  Fundamental  Fact  of  Chris- 
tianity”;  “Development  of  the  Church”;  “Jesus,  the  Messiah  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Christ  of  the  Apostles  ”  ;  “  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ”;  “The  Atonement”;  “Faith”;  “Justification”; 

“  Sanctification”  ;  “  Difference  between  Christian  Life  and  Rationalism”; 
“Holy  Scriptures”;  “The  Church”;  “The  Sacraments”;  “Christian 
Hope.” 

The  soundness  of  Dr.  Held’s  point  of  view  will  bo  clear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  extract:  “  Two  words,  which  express  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  fact, 
contain  the  entire  secret  of  Christianity,  —  the  two  words,  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  The  circumstance  that  Christianity  has  this  person,  who  as  Jesus 
is  altogether  ours,  altogether  humanity’s,  and  as  Christ  is  altogether 
God’s,  altogether  Deity’s,  constitutes  it  superior  to  all  other  religions,  and 
will  ensure  it  the  victory  over  the  world.  Heathen  religions  yearned  for 
atonement  and  fellowship  with  God,  even  the  most  degraded ;  for  humanity 
cannot  rid  itself  of  the  need  of  and  hunger  after  God.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  possessed  the  firm  hope  and  certain  prospect  of  atonement.  But  as 
a  fact  accomplished,  realized,  Christianity  alone  is  in  possession  of  full 
atonement.” 

“  These  lectures,”  says  the  author,  “  seek  to  show  that  the  present  age, 
as  truly  as  former  ages,  stands  in  need  of  the  entire,  full,  biblical  Christ; 
that  it  damages  and  disgraces  itself  when  it  allows  him  to  be  diminished 
and  put  into  the  shade ;  and  that  the  innermost  and  best  elements  of  man’s 
nature  yearn  for  the  Christ  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles.” 

We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  these  lectures  as  the  very  readable 
and  stirring  production  of  a  warm-hearted,  earnest  Christian  theologian. 

Evidences  of  the  Truth  op  Christianity  incidentally  sup¬ 
plied  BY  Universal  History. 

Thaten  und  Lehren  Jesu  mit  ihrer  welfgeschichtlichen  Beglauhigung.  Vm 
Dr.  Sepp,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Schaffhausen : 
Hurter ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co.  18G4.  —  Dr.  Sepp,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
is  the  author  of  a  large  Life  of  Jesus,  which  contains  a  mass  of  curious 
information,  and  of  a  work  on  Palestine.  The  work  whose  title  is  given 
above  has  special  reference  to  Strauss  and  Renan ;  and  comprises  some 
sixty  short  chapters  on  as  many  different  points  connected  with  the  history 
of  Jesus.  The  following  titles  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
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contents;  “The  Family  of  David”;  “The  Star  of  the  Messiah ” ;  “The 
Year  of  Christ’s  Birth  ” ;  “  Christ’s  Temptation  ” ;  “  Jesus  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria  ” ;  “  Abolition  of  State  and  National  Religions  ” ;  “  The  Mira- 
cles  of  Jesus  ” ;  etc.  Dr.  Sepp  has  collected  a  vast  number  of  interesting 
facts  from  general  history  bearing  upon,  illustrating,  and  analogically  con¬ 
firming  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  first  chapter,  on  the  “  Family  of  David,” 
is  of  very  considerable  weight.  The  example  of  Ilillel  the  younger  is 
adduced,  who  traced  his  descent  on  his  mother’s  side  from  David,  and 
partly  on  that  account  was  raised  to  the  position  of  Nasi  in  Israel.  Renan 
supposes  that  the  idea  of  Jesus  having  descended  from  David  was  a  later 
invention,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  his  right  to  the  title  of  Messiah  ; 
but  Dr.  Sepp  asks :  “  If  this  were  the  case,  how  came  the  Jews  not  to  pro¬ 
test  against  such  an  assumption  ?  How  came  some  of  the’  Talmudists  to  call 
Mary  a  daughter  of  Eli ;  words  on  which  Raschi  remarks :  “  Jesus  san¬ 
guine  regio  cognatione  conjunctus  erat.”  That  it  is  fair  to  meet  such 
notions  by  such  questions  is  surely  clear  from  the  words  of  Josephus  cont 
Apion.  I.  7  :  “  Whoso  wishes  to  become  a  priest  must  be  married  to  a  wife 
from  his  own  people,  and  must  bring  proof  of  his  ancestry  from  our  archives. 
The  same  rule  is  observed  wherever  any  of  our  nation  dwell,  for  they  all 
send  lists  of  their  fathers  and  forefathers,  with  the  names  of  witnesses  to 
Jerusalem.  Our  high  priests  keep  written  family  registers,  which  contain 
the  names  of  their  ancestors  for  two  thousand  years  back.”  R.  Jochanan 
is  reported  to  have  once  exclaimed,  referring  to  this  practice  :  “  By  the 
temple !  it  is  in  our  power  to  expose  those  who  are  not  of  pure  blood  in 
Israel.”  And  R.  Ijcvi  says  ;  “  They  found  in  Jerusalem  a  book  of  family 
registers,  in  which  Hillel  was  shown  to  be  descended  from  David.” 

But  these  specimens  must  suffice.  Readers  who  like  a  curious  and  in¬ 
structive,  though  somewhat  unconnected  book,  will  find  Dr.  Sepp  to  their 
taste. 


The  Life  and  Labors  of  Jerome. 

Hieronymus.  Sein  Leben  und  Werken  aus  seinen  Scliriften  dargesteUt. 
Von  Prof.  Dr.  Zbckler,  Giessen.  Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes ;  London  ;  Asher 
and  Co.  1865.  —  A  life  of  Jerome,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day,  the  most  learned  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  church,  the  man  whom 
Erasmus  styles  the  Christian  Cicero,  and  who  did  more  than  any  other 
churchman,  to  establish  the  principle  of  monasticisin,  must  command  the 
interest  of  every  theologian.  Dr.  Zbckler  has  supplied  a  life  deserving,  in 
every  sense,  of  attention.  We  have  seldom  read  a  German  historical  work 
at  once  so  thorough  and  unpretending,  so  clear  and  profound  as  this  on 
Jerome.  It  has  been  remarkably  well  received,  too,  by  all  the  principal 
critical  organs  of  Germany;  even  by  such  as  deviate  widely  from  Dr. 
Zbckler’s  orthodox  point  of  view. 

The  work  has  the  following  divisions ;  Introduction,  giving  notices  of 
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the  principal  editions  of  Jerome’s  works  ;  of  previous  lives  of  the  saint* 
and  the  plan  of  the  present  biography.  First  Division  :  1.  Birth  and  youth 
till  his  complete  conversion  to  an  ascetic  life  ;  2.  Ascetical  and  literary  la¬ 
bors  till  his  second  journey  to  the  East ;  3.  Jerome  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  residence  at  Bethlehem ;  4.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life.  Second  Division  :  1.  As  a  Christian  writer  in  general;  2.  As  a 
translator  and  interpreter  of  scripture ;  3.  As  a  literary  historian  and 
biographer;  4.  As  a  polemical  and  dogmatical  theologian;  5.  As  an 
a.scetical  and  practical  theologian ;  6.  Estimate  formed  of  Jerome  by 
Christian  writers  in  his  own  and  subsequent  ages.  » 

Some  perhaps  may  wish  that  Dr.  Zdckler  had  given  us  more  general 
pictures  of  Jerome’s  time,  for  example  of  the  state  of  theology,  of  the 
preachers,  of  the  practical  characteristics  of  the  church,  etc. ;  he  does,  how¬ 
ever,  aflbrd  us  many  glimpses  of  the  men  and  things  of  the  age.  The  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  letters  are  of  great  interest  in  this  respect.  If  the  space 
allotted  to  these  notices  allowed  it,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  introduce 
our  readers  not  merely  to  the  skeleton,  but  to  the  rich  variety  of  substance 
gathered  around  it.  The  more  such  detail  works  are  studied  the  clearer 
will  be  our  conception  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
consequently  the  greater  our  ability  to  understand  primitive  Christianity. 
No  one  will  lay  down  this  Life  of  Jerome  without  thankfulness  to  its 
author.  We  may  mention  here  that  Dr.  Zdckler  is  also  the  writer  of  a 
History  of  Asceticism,  which  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  careful  study  of  the 
original  sources ;  and  that  in  conjunction  with  Lie.  Grau,  whose  work  on 
the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  Nations  we  noticed  in  our  April  Number, 
he  is  about  to  edit  a  Journal  whose  aim  will  be  to  meet  current  objections 
to  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  Christianity  in  particular. 


The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Die  Auferstehung  Christi  und  ihre  neueste  Destreitung.  Von  Prof.  Dr. 

Halle.  Berlin:  L.  Rank.  London:  Asher  and  Co.  1865. — 
A  small,  popular,  clear,  but  able  little  book  on  a  great  subject.  The 
argument  is  directed  chiefly  against  the  views  set  forth  by  Strauss  in  his 
last  Life  of  Jesus;  and  are,  to  our  mind,  most  convincing.  We  should, 
indeed,  like  to  see  a  good  translation  circulated  by  thousands  throughout 
the  land.  But  to  all  who  read  German  we  warmly  commend  the  original. 


The  Prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

Die  Weissagungen  des  Propheten  Jesaia.  Prolegomena  zu  einem  neuen 
llandbuch  der  Auslegung.  Von  Dr.  Fried.  Hosse.  Berlin:  Verlag  von 
Wiegandt  und  Grieben.  1805.  —  The  author  announces  in  this  introduc¬ 
tory  work  his  intention  to  issue  a  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  in  which,  more 
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than  in  the  numerous  commentaries  already  published,  the  prophet’s  utter¬ 
ances  shall  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  their  connection  with  the  New 
Testament.  A  secondary  object  is  to  furnish  a  work  in  which  the  errors 
of  Luther’s  translation  shall  be  noticed,  and  new  translations  be  adequately 
defended.  As  to  the  Prolegomena  themselves,  they  consist  of  a  condensed 
discussion  of  five  topics  :  (1)  The  composite  parts  of  the  book  of  Isaiah. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  chh.  i.-xxxix.  and  chh.  xl.-lxvi. ;  the  first 
subdivided  into  five  collections :  chh.  i.-xii.,  xlii.-xxiii.,  xxiv.-xxvil., 
xxviii.-xxxv.,  xxxvi.-xxxlx.,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  given. 
(2)  The  critical  question  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  book. 
The  author,  contrary  to  the  assumption  of  the  great  majority  of  German 
scholars,  defends  the  unity  of  the  book.  He  not  only  shows  that  the  objec¬ 
tion,  that  in  the  second  part  the  prophet  speaks  of  exile  and  desolation  as 
already  real,  applies  equally  to  passages  in  the  first  part,  such,  e.g.  as 
i.  7-9,  xi.  11-16,  where  a  condition  of  exile  seems  to  be  assumed,  and  is 
inapplicable  to  passages  in  the  second  part,  such  as  Ivl.  9-12,  Ivii.  1,  2, 
where  ‘the  exile  is  represented  as  still  future.  This  reply  the  objectors 
easily  obviate,  in  their  way,  by  saying  that  the  passages  in  question  are  in¬ 
terpolations.  But  he  goes  further,  and  adduces  positive  internal  evidence 
of  a  unity  of  authorship.  This  he  finds  in  several  expressions  common  to 
both  parts  of  the  book,  but  peculiar  to  Isaiah ;  e.g.  “  The  Holy  One  of 
Israel  ” ;  “  The  Mighty  One  of  Jacob  ” ;  “  standanl  for  the  people  ” ;  “  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,”  etc.  This  section  contains  many  sug¬ 
gestions  which  may  well  make  one,  even  from  a  merely  critical  point  of 
view,  question  whether  an  adherence  to  the  oneness  of  Isaiah  is  any  proof 
of  superficiality.  (3)  A  sketch  is  given  of  the  historical  relations  of  the 
prophet,  and  an  attempt  made  to  fix  the  date  of  the  different  oracles. 
(4)  The  fundamental  ideas  that  characterize  Isaiah’s  prophecies.  These 
are :  The  designation  of  God  as  “  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ” ;  the  term  “  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  ”  as  applied  to  the  Jewish  people  and  to  God’s  messenger ;  the 
revelation  of  God’s  glory  as  the  final  cause  of  his  ways.  (5)  Prophecy  and 
fulfilment.  Here  are  given  some  general  remarks  about  the  principles  to 
be  observed  in  considering  the  relation  of  Old  Testament  prophecies  to 
New  Testament  history.  The  work  gives  evidence  of  careful  scholarship, 
and  the  promised  commentary  will,  we  trust,  prove  to  be  a  useful  accession 
to  exegetical  literature. 

The  Life  of  Bengel. 

Johann  Albrecht  Bengel.  Lehemahrixs,  Character,  Briefe  und  Ausspriiche. 
Nehst  einem  Anhang  aus  seinen  Predigten  und  Erbaunngsxtunden.  Nach 
handxchrifllichen  Miltheilungen  dargesfellt  von  Dr.  Oscar  Wdchter.  Stutt¬ 
gart:  S.  G.  Liesching.  1865.  —  The  Life  of  such  a  man  as  Bengel  must 
be  welcomed  by  all  Christians.  Dr.  Wachter  says  in  the  preface :  “  My 
work  is  that  of  a  compiler,  on  whom  fidelity,  even  to  the  old-fashioned 
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expressions,  was  specially  incumbent.”  Accordingly,  a  large  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  extracts  from  Bengel’s  letters  and  other  writings.  These 
however,  are  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  very  readable  sketch  of  the  life 
and  characteristics  of  Bengel.  The  outward  incidents  of  his  life  are  few  • 
the  chief  interest  of  the  biography  consists  in  the  picture  it  gives  us  of  the 
inner  life,  the  social  and  religious  character  of  one  whose  labors  have 
already  become  the  heritage  of  all  Christendom,  but  whose  piety,  though 
reflected  in  his  works,  deserves  to  be,  as  it  here  is,  exhibited  in  a  still 
stronger  light.  If  it  is  true  that  the  biographical  literature  of  Germany  is 
comparatively  meager,  the  deficiency  cannot  be  owing  to  the  lack  of  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  and  of  suitable  materials.  Of  this  the  work  before  us  is 
one  proof,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  followed  by  others. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

RECENT  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WORKS. 

Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicf.ro.  By  William  Forsyth,  M.A.,  Q.C. 

New  York :  Charles  Scribner  and  Co. 

Tue  best  modern  life  of  Cicero  hitherto,  has  been  that  of  Middleton, 
first  published  more  than  a  century  ago.  But  Middleton’s  work  was  an 
almost  indiscriminate  panegyric,  and  he  hardly  goes  beyond  the  public  and 
political  life  of  the  orator.  If  Middleton  erred  on  the  side  of  over  praise, 
certain  later  writers,  especially  among  the  Germans,  of  whom  Drumann 
and  Mommsen  may  be  particularly  noticed,  have  indulged  in  what  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  anything  but  studied  detraction.  Even  Mr.  Long, 
who  with  care  and  ample  scholarship  has  edited  an  admirable  edition  of 
Cicero’s  speeches,  speaks  of  him  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  cold  severity,  as  one 
who  “  as  a  man  does  not  command  admiration  or  respect  ” ;  who  “  falls  far 
below  the  measure  of  a  generous,  sincere,  and  noble  character.”  These 
words,  not  to  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  a  great  reputation,  should  be  based  on 
a  broad  foundation  of  facts,  and  this  basis  we  believe  cannot  be  found. 
That  Cicero  was  sometimes  vacillating,  undecided  in  great  emergencies, 
constitutionally  vain,  and  sometimes  weak,  must  be  allowed.  Ho  was  not  a 
soldier ;  he  was  not  Caesar ;  he  may  have  been  wanting  in  physical  courage ; 
but  he  knew  —  none  better  —  the  corruption  and  dishonor  of  the  times, 
the  craft,  duplicity  and  violence  everywhere  prevalent,  the  small  trust  to 
be  placed  in  public  men,  and  the  constant  danger  to  the  state  from  the 
unscrupulous  and  unprincipled.  If  he  had  personal  foibles  and  faults,  as 
a  statesman  and  patriot  he  was  noble-minded,  true,  and  sagacious.  He  en- 
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tered  on  no  mean  or  unworthy  courses,  and  he  seldom  failed  to  foresee  the 
result  of  state  policy.  The  conspirators  against  Caesar  would  not  admit 
Cicero  to  their  counsels,  because  they  feared  his  caution  and  timidity ;  but 
if  he  had  joined  them  he  never  would  have  suffered  the  political  blunders 
which  led  to  their  destruction.  The  spirit  of  Niebuhr  and  Erasmus  will 
enable  us  to  judge  more  fairly  of  so  great  a  man  as  Cicero  than  the  nai> 
rower  and  colder  criticism  of  some  of  the  moderns.  Niebuhr  says :  “  I 
love  Cicero  as  if  I  had  known  him,  and  I  judge  of  him  as  I  would  judge  of 
a  near  relation  who  had  committed  a  folly  ;  ”  and  Erasmus,  in  the  preface 
to  the  Tusc.  Quaest.,  says :  “  I  can  never  read  the  works  of  Cicero  on  Old 
Aw,  or  Friendship,  or  Duties,  or  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  without  fer¬ 
vently  pressing  them  to  my  lips,  without  being  penetrated  with  the  pro- 
foundest  veneration  for  a  mind  little  short  of  inspired  by  Cod  himself.  I 
would  rather  that  Scotus  and  all  that  set  should  perish  than  bo  deprived 
of  the  works  of  Cicero.  I  feel  a  better  man  for  reading  Cicero  ;  whereas 
reading  the  Schoolmen  is  as  ice  to  my  soul.” 

Mr.  Forsyth  avoids  the  faults  of  indiscriminate  eulogy  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  unsympathizing  criticism  on  the  other.  He  sees  and  allows  the 
foibles  and  errors  of  the  great  orator,  but  he  sees  also  the  virtues,  and  en¬ 
deavors  fairly  to  strike  the  balance.  He  gives  us,  as  far  as  possible,  his 
private  life,  interweaving  his  familiar  letters  so  as  to  make  the  man  live 
again,  and  we  see  him,  not  only  contending  against  Catiline,  or  defending 
Milo,  but  travelling  to  Terraclna  and  Brandusium,  enjoying  for  the  first 
time  the  splendors  of  Athens,  or  entertaining  Caesar  on  the  20th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  B.C.  44,  at  his  villa  near  Puteoli,  and,  notwithstanding  the  trouble  of 
taking  care  of  a  thousand  guests,  “  acquitting  himself,  as  he  says,  like  a 
man.” 

This  work  of  Mr.  Forsyth  is  of  real  value,  because  of  its  sound  learning 
and  its  honest  judgment  of  a  very  great  Roman,  and  because  it  brings  the 
source  of  knowledge  within  the  easy  reach  of  us  all. 

“  What  a  blank  there  would  have  been,”  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  “  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Rome  and  the  history  of  the  world  if  Cicero  had  never  lived . 

The  more  we  think  of  all  we  owe  him,  —  of  all  he  did,  and  wrote,  and 
spoke,  —  the  more  shall  we  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the  prophetic  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  historian  *  who  says :  ‘  Vivit  vivetque  per  omnem  saeculorum 

memoriam . Cltiusquo  e  mundo  genus  hominum  quam  Ciceronis  gloria 

e  memoria  hominum  unquam  cedet.’  ” 

The  style  of  Mr.  Forsyth  is  plain  and  direct,  if  not  especially  picturesque. 
He  gives  us  what  we  most  desire,  a  clear  and  intelligible  idea  of  the  man, 
Cicero,  and  the  turbulent  times  in  which  he  lived. 
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Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  in  two  Parts.  Part  I.  On  the  Language 
Employed  by  our  Lord  and  his  Disciples.  Part  II.  On  the  Original 
Language  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  on  the  Origin  and  Authenticity 
of  the  Gospels.  By  Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  8vo.  pp.  671.  Cambridge  and  Loudon:  Macmillan 
and  Co.  1864. 


“  The  object  of  the  First  Part  of  this  Treatise  is  to  prove  directly  from 
the  New  Testament  itself  that  Greek  was  widely  diffused,  well  understood, 
and  commonly  employed  for  all  public  purposes  in  Palestine  during  the 
period  spent  on  earth  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles”  (p.  1).  “  That  Greek 
was  in  several  important  respects  the  then  prevailing  language  of  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  that  it  was  in  particular  the  language  generally  employed  in  public 
intercourse ;  the  language  which  a  religious  teacher  would  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  selecting  and  making  use  of,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  vehicle  of 
conveying  his  instructions,  whether  orally  or  in  writing,  and  the  language, 
accordingly,  which  was  thus  employed  both  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles” 
(p.  5).  “  While  it  is  now  generally  said  that  our  Lord  spoke  for  the  most 
part  in  Hebrew,  and  only  sometimes  in  Greek,  what  I  venture  to  maintain 
is,  that  he  spoke  for  the  most  part  in  Greek,  and  only  sometimes  in  He¬ 
brew”  (p.  16). 

In  his  Second  Part  Dr.  Roberts  contends  against  the  supposition  that 
Matthew’s  Gospel  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  also  against 
the  supposition  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  alone.  His  reasoning  in  his 
First  Part  must  incline,  if  not  necessitate,  him  to  adopt  the  opinion,  which 
he  defends  very  decidedly,  that  Matthew’s  Gospel  was  written  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  In  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  the  Gospels,  Dr.  Roberts  rejects  the  theory  of  the  Ur-Evangelium,  also 
the  theory  that  one  evangelist  copied  from  another ;  and  contends  that 
“  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  spoke  in  Greek,  and  the  evangelists  independently 
narrated  his  actions,  and  reported  his  discourses  in  the  same  language 
which  he  had  himself  employed  ”  (p.  486). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  theory  pervading  the  entire  volume,  and  subjec¬ 
ting  other  speculations  to  it,  is,  that  the  Greek  language  was  generally  used 
by  our  Lord  in  his  religious  instructions,  and  therefore  we  have  not  merely 
his  ideas,  but  his  identical  words,  preserved  in  the  Gospels.  This  theory, 
so  contrary  to  that  generally  maintained,  needs  to  be  supported  by  very 
strong  arguments.  We  think  that  Dr.  Roberts  has  not  established  his 
theory,  althought  he  has  evinced  much  ingenuity  and  an  excellent  spirit  in 
defending  it  This  Treatise  abounds  with  good  and  useful  thoughts. 
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temporary  Christian  writings,  384 ; 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Clement’s 
being  a  fair  representative  of  his 
contemporaries  by  Baur  of  Tu¬ 
bingen,  387  ;  refutation  of  this  ob¬ 
jection,  388  ;  the  primary  aim  of 
Christianity  practical,  389 ;  must 
take  its  root  first  in  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man,  389 ;  doctrinal  dis¬ 
tinctness  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic 
writings,  390  ;  development  of  re¬ 
ligious  life  under  the  apostles  full 
and  varied,  and  such  as  would 
afterwards  decline,  392  ;  recapitu¬ 
lation,  394. 

Congregationalism  and  Councils,  Phi¬ 
losophy  of,  article  on,  384. 

D. 

Defence  of  the  Principal  Doctrines 
of  Christianity,  by  Prof  Held, 
noticed,  692 

Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Roberts,  D.D.,  noticed,  698. 

E. 

Early  Pagan  and  Jewish  Opinions 
concerning  Christ  and  Christians, 
by  Aim,  noticed,  348. 

Editorial  Correspondence,  150,  513, 
679,  681. 

Egyptology,  Oriental  Archaeology  and 
Travel,  works  on,  by  Joseph  P. 
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Thompson  D.D.,  C84  ;  Melanges 
Ejrjpioloahpjes  by  Cliabas,  C84  ; 
work  of  Hrugsrh  on  Egyptian  Cal¬ 
endars,  G87  ;  Robinson’s  Ph3’sical 
Gcograpli}'  of  the  Holy  Land,  G89. 

Ellicotis  Commentaries,  no’icad,  527. 

Evidences  of  the  Truth  o  f  Christian¬ 
ity  incidentally  supplied  by  Uni¬ 
versal  History,  by  Dr.  Sepp,  no¬ 
ticed,  G92. 

Examination  of  the  Various  Read¬ 
ings  of  1  Timothy  iii.  IG,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  William  W.  Ward,  1  ;  (he 
question  lies  between  Ss  and  ^eoi, 

1  ;  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  does  not  rest  on  any  one  ] 
text,  1  ;  the  authority  of  the  man¬ 
uscripts  in  identifying  the  original 
text  paramount  to  all  others,  2 ; 
reading  found  in  the  Alexandrian 
Ms.,  or  Codex  A,  2;  statements  in 
reganl  to  this  reading  by  Wetstcin 
and  Berriman,  4  ;  erroneous  state¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Henderson,  G  ;  read¬ 
ing  found  in  Codex  C,  or  Eph- 
raemi  Syrl,  8  ;  Codex  D,  or  Clar- 
omontanus,  9 ;  aneient  versions, 
10;  nearly  all  these  reject  the 
reading  dtSs  10;  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sions,  11  ;  the  Syriac,  11  ;  the 
Philoxenian,  12;  the  Aethiopie, 
13;  the  Coptic,  Thebaic,  Gothic, 
Armenian,  and  Slavonic  versions, 
14;  authority  of  the  Fathers,  15; 
limitations  with  which  the  testimo¬ 
ny'  of  the  Fathers  is  to  be  received, 
15  ;  certain  of  these  clearly  su{)- 
port  os  IG;  particularly  Cyril  of 
Ale.xandria,  17;  distinctly  quotes 
the  passage  several  times,  17;  in¬ 
direct  allusions  to  it,  21 ;  in  two 
passages  seems  to  favor  ^edr  21  ; 
,  testimony  of  Gelasius,  23  ;  writers 
who  probably  favor  the  reading 
3j,  24  ;  Chrysostom,  25 ;  writers 
who  clearly  read  &«ds,  31 ;  Grego¬ 
ry  of  Nysssa,  31  ;  writers  who 
probably  favor  i&cds,  3G  ;  Theo- 
dorct,  38 ;  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  references  to  the  passage  39  ; 
both  readings  current  in  the  fourth 
century',  42  ;  the  story  told  of 
Macedonius  by  Liberatus,  42  ; 
general  result  of  the  examination 
of  the  external  evidence,  45  ;  the 
internal  evidence,  46  ;  not 


likely  to  be  a  careless  alteration 
from  Sr,  46  ;  the  reading  Ss,  does 
not  make  good  Greek,  46  ;  8i,  it  is 
said,  very  easily  changed  into  dt6s 
47  ;  Si,  (he  more  difficult  reading, 

47  ;  the  article  omitted  before  ftfdi* 

47  ;  it  is  in  favor  of  Sr,  that  Paul 
has  in  other  cases  connected  fiw- 
7-hptoy  with  some  form  of  the  verb 
<pwep6o>,  48;  os  altered  into^edr  for 
its  use  in  polemic  theology,  48. 

F. 

Falri's  Tetters  against  Materialism, 
noticed,  525. 

Fishe,  Daniel  T.,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
467,568. 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Hoppin,  642-77. 

First  Eleven  Chapters  of  Genesis, 
attested  by  their  Contents,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Prof.  Horatio  B.  Hack- 
ett,  395 ;  the  true  idea  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history,  395 ;  the  history 
of  the  Israelitish  people  a  history 
of  the  race,  397 ;  heathen  nations 
destitute  of  any  conception  of  the 
unity  of  the  race,  397;  Israel,  in 
one  sense,  separate  from  other  na¬ 
tions,  398 ;  only  information  as  to 
the  beginning  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind  found  in  Genesis,  399; 
to  give  a  true  account  of  the  ori^n 
of  men,  the  high  purpose  of  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis, 
400 ;  importance  of  the  genealog 
ical  registers  found  in  these  chap¬ 
ters,  401 ;  the  posterity  of  Adam 
divide  into  two  classes,  the  relig¬ 
ious  and  the  irreligious,  402 ;  the 
same  division  takes  place  after  the 
flood,  403  ;  three  great  catastro¬ 
phes  in  the  early  history  of  men, 
405 ;  their  efifects  still  apparent, 
407 ;  nationality,  religion,  and  lan¬ 
guage  the  three  great  elements  in 
the  historical  life  of  nations,  407 ; 
quotation  from  Schclling  to  the 
efiect  that  nations  did  not  always 
exist,  nor  begin  to  be  of  them¬ 
selves,  408 ;  this  same  topic  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  ethical  point  of 
view,  411;  contrast  between  the 
ideal  unity  of  our  race  and  the 
present  reality  a  painful  one,  412 ; 
the  race  rent  by  some  original 
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transgression,  41 2 ;  local  tradition 
concerning  the  Babylorian  tower, 
414;  two  points  connected  with 
this  tradition  of  special  interest, 
415;  the  flood  affected  not  man¬ 
kind,  but  the  earth  only,  415  ;  the 
flood  proved  by  the  traditions 
found  among  all  nations,  416;  a 
tradition  found  among  the  Indi¬ 
ans  in  South  America,  417;  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  418; 
among  the  Pijis,  418 ;  among  the 
North  American  ah'origines,  419; 
in  Mexico,  420 ;  among  Asiatic 
nations,  422;  the  only  rational 
explanation  of  these  traditions 
their  reference  to  one  great  event, 
423 ;  the  apostasy  has  effected  the 
moral  condition  of  mankind,  425 ; 
tlie  difference  between  the  sinful 
act  and  the  sinful  state  important 
in  explaining  the  effect  of  the 
apostasy,  4  25  ;  hereditary  sin  a 
proof  of  our  descent  from  a  com¬ 
mon  parentage,  428;  the  apostasy 
of  mankind  a  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  devil,  429;  the  Mo¬ 
saic  account  of  the  nature,  as  well 
as  of  the  origin  of  sin,  true,  and 
confirmed  by  experience,  430 ;  the 
three  stages  or  parts  of  the  devil’s 
temptation,  430;  the  account  in 
Genesis  of  the  fall  of  man  will  bear 
examination,  435 ;  tlic  information 
given  in  the  first  three  chapters 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  435  ; 
the  foundation  of  all  which  relates 
to  man’s  entire  life  found  in  these 
eleven  chapter,  438. 

G. 

Galatians,  Remarks  on  Various  Ren¬ 
derings  in,  article  on,  by  Rev.  II. 
B.  liackett,  138. 

Genesis,  First  Eleven  Chapters  of, 
attested  hy  their  Contents,  article 
on,  395. 

George  Calixtus,  article  on,  by 
Charles  M.  Mead,  315;  the  first 
lialf  of  the  seventeenth  century 
fruitful  of  influence  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  315  ;  birth  and 
early  education  of  Calixtus,  317; 
University  of  Ilc'mstadt,  318  ; 
character  of  Martini,  instructor  of 
Calixtus  at  Ilelmst^t,  320;  Ca- 


lixtus’s  labors  as  Professor  almost 

fmrely  literary,  322  ;  bis  polemical 
iterary  labors,  323  ;  writes  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  papacy,  323  ;  apos¬ 
tasy  of  many  prominent  Piotes- 
tants,  326 ;  Calixtus’s  collisions 
with  the  rigid  Lutherans,  328 ; 
controversy  with  Stats  Buscher, 
331  ;  with  H.  Ilbpfner,  332 ;  with 
the  three  Saxon  Universities,  333 ; 
notice  of  some  of  Calixtus’s  most 
important  theological  works,  337  ; 
his  Disputationes  de  Praccipius 
Capitibus,  337 ;  Epitome  Theo- 
logiae,  337 ;  Apparatus  Thcolog- 
icus,  340 ;  edition  of  Augustine 
de  Doctrina  Christiana.  310 ;  The- 
ologia  Moralis,  341  ;  works  on  Es¬ 
chatology,  342  ;  de  Faetis  quae 
Deus  cum  Hominibus  iniit,  343. 
Gift  of  Tongues,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  David  Greene,  99  ;  this  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  an  occasion  of  great 
perplexity,  99 ;  will  probably  never 
be  completely  tdueidated,  99  ; 
writers  on  this  subject  divisible 
into  two  classes,  those  who  assert, 
and  those  who  deny,  the  miracu¬ 
lous  nature  of  the  gift,  1 00 ;  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  New  'J’estament,  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  gift,  100 ;  Mark  xvi. 
1 7,  100 ;  the  record  in  Acts  ii.  4, 
102;  the  disciples  had  no  clear 
views  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s 
mission,  102  ;  the  place  of  the 
Pentecostal  miracle,  102;  three 
phenomena :  the  sound  of  wind, 
the  cloven  tongues,  the  speaking 
with  other  tongues,  104 ;  rumors 
of  what  was  going  on  spread 
through  the  city,  lOG ;  Peter’s 
address  to  the  multitude,  107  ; 
miracle  recorded  in  Acti  x.  44, 
108 ;  in  Acts  xix.  6, 109;  in  1  Cor. 
xii.,  109 ;  connected  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  110;  meaning  of  the 
formula  ru  vot,  111 ;  the  ability  to 
speak  in  an  unknown  tongue  and 
the  ability  to  interpret  not  always 
given  to  the  same  person,  113;  it 
is  supposed  that  the  apostles  were 
ciiablcd  by  the  gift  of  tongues  to 
speak  and  write  any  language 
which  they  might  have  occasion 
to  use,  114;  that  in  the  gift  of 
tongues  the  hearers  were  enabled 
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to  understand,  each  as  if  he  heard 
in  bis  own  language,  115;  that 
the  gift  of  tongues  was  bestowed 
only  for  a  limited  time,  115 ;  that 
tbe  gift  of  tongues  consisted  in  the 
apostles  speaking  in  the  common 
language  of  Judea,  and  not  in  the 
sacred  Hebrew,  116  ;  that  it  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  mental  state  of  the 
apostles,  and  not  in  the  language 
which  they  used,  117;  that  the  gift 
of  tongues  referred  to  in  Acts  ii. 
was  really  a  divine  gift,  but  that  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  was  merely 
a  fanatical  imitation  of  a  divine  gift, 
117;  the  question  whether  y\(iacrats 
means  to  speak  in  some 
language  not  vernacular,  or  to  utter 
sounds  not  of  any  language,  but 
which  could  be  interpreted  by  one 
specially  inspired,  118;  particular 
examination  of  what  Paul  says  on 
the  subject,  119;  the  key  to  the 
whole  subject  found  in  Christ’s 
promise,  Mark  xvi.  17,  120;  the 
gift  of  tongues  a  supernatural  en¬ 
dowment  bestowed  as  a  proof  of 
the  divine  commission  given  to  the 
apostles,  121 ;  the  gift  of  tongues 
referred  to  in  all  the  passages  cited 
essentially  the  same,  122;  it  was 
given  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  122;  not 
meant  to  be  a  permanent  gift,  1 23 ; 
not  designed  to  aid  the  apostles  in 
preaching  in  different  languages, 
123  ;  the  want  of  the  gift  of 
tongues  in  modern  times  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  tardiness  in  missionary 
work,  125  ;  no  more  favorable 
period  than  the  present  to  be  an¬ 
ticipated,  125. 

Grau  on  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Ger- 
manic  Races,  noticed,  344. 

Green,  Rev.  David,  article  by,  99. 

H. 

Hackett,  Prof.  H.  B.,  articles  by,  138, 
395. 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  noticed, 
349. 

Harless's  Christian  Ethics,  noticed, 
623. 

Harris,  Prof.  Samuel,  article  by,  79. 

Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  by  Prof.  W. 
H.  Green,  noticed,  175. 


Historical  Studies  in  College,  their 
Degree  of  Importance,  and  the  best 
way  of  conducting  them,  article  on 
by  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D,,  251  • 
definition  of  history,  251 ;  a  na^ 
tion  that  makes  no  progress  has 
no  histoij,  251 ;  need  of  historical 
information  in  our  own  country, 
252 ;  studies  that  ought  to  gmn  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  collegiate  course, 

253  ;  subserviency  of  history  to 
other  studies,  254 ;  specially  im¬ 
portant  in  regard  to  all  studies 
pertaining  to  ancient  literature, 

254  ;  in  regard  to  all  studies  of  a 
moral  nature,  255 ;  the  study  of 
history  tends  to  consolidate  dmer- 
ent  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
give  the  mind  more  power  over 
them,  257  ;  history  cannot  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  student’s  private  in¬ 
dustry,  259  ;  the  best  way  of  con¬ 
ducting  historical  studies  in  col¬ 
lege,  259  ;  disproportion  between 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
college  and  the  time  allotted,  259 ; 
the  three  courses  of  study  in  the 
German  gymnasia,  261 ;  impos¬ 
sible  to  introduce  three  such 
courses  into  our  colleges,  263  ; 
necessity  of  selecting  certmn  im¬ 
portant  periods,  263  ;  relative 
claims  of  ancient  and  modem  his¬ 
tory,  263  ;  arguments  on  both 
sides,  264 ;  Grecian  and  Roman 
history  could  by  themselves  be 
taught  in  college  with  comparative 
thoroughness,  265  ;  the  history  of 
modern  Europe  should  be  em¬ 
braced  in  the  course,  267  ;  the 
task  of  the  professor  of  modem 
history  one  of  great  diflSculty,  268 ; 
the  amount  of  attention  given  to 
the  subject  must  be  limited,  269 ; 
a  proper  selection  to  be  made  of 
what  ought  to  be  studied,  269 ; 
choice  between  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  269 ;  a  course  in 
modern  history  divides  itself  into 
two  parts ;  first,  a  general  survey 
of  European  history,  270 ;  second, 
the  special  history  of  England, 
271 ;  two  topics,  the  time  of  the 
conqueror  and  the  time  of  Edward 
III.,  specially  important,  272;  study 
of  text-books,  273  ;  the  professor’s 
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lectures,  273 ;  preparation  of  es¬ 
says  by  the  student,  275  ;  private 
historical  reading,  276;  study  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  278  ;  of 
Henry  VIII.,  278  ;  reigns  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth, 
280;  method  of  teaching  history 
introduced  by  Guizot,  282  ;  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  method,  282. 

Hodge's  Commentary  on  Romans,  no¬ 
ticed,  159. 

Hoppin,  Prof.  J.  M.,  article  by,  642. 

Hurler,  Rev.  J.  C.,  Letter  to  the 
Editor,  154. 

I. 

Infant  Baptism  by  A.  S.  Pfarrer, 
noticed,  690. 

J. 

Jerome,  the  Life  and  Labors  of,  by 
Prof.  Zdckler,  noticed,  693. 

Jesus  and  the  Parlies  of  his  Age,  by 
Dr.  Kleinert,  noticed,  690. 

Judaism  and  its  History,  by  Dr.  A. 
Geiger,  noticed,  691. 

L 

Lewin's  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  noticed 
156. 

Life  of  Christ,  Works  on  the,  articles 
on,  177,  207. 

Life  and  Corespondence  of  Theodore 
Parker,  article  on,  bv  Heman  Lin¬ 
coln,  D.D.,  588-619.’ 

Lincoln,  Heman,  D.D.,  article  by, 
588.  I 

M. 

Manning,  President,  and  Early  His¬ 
tory  of  Brown  University,  noticed 
162. 

Marks  of  the  Supernatural  in  God's 
Promise  to  Abraham,  article  on, 
by  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  79 ;  the 
controversy  of  Rationaiisin  not 
with  Christianity  but  with  Theism, 
79;  Christianity  essentially  mirac¬ 
ulous,  79;  Christianity  willing  to 
submit  her  claims  to  the  court  of 
reason,  79;  the  truth  of  Christian¬ 
ity  debatable  only  with  a  theist 
who  admits  the  possibility  of  mira¬ 
cles,  80 ;  rationalism  has  no  right 
to  criticise  the  Bible,  80 ;  these 
principles  important  in  the  inter- 


retation  of  God’s  promise  to  Abra- 
am,  81 ;  the  unity  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  giving  the  history  of  re¬ 
demption  often  forgotten,  82 ;  nec¬ 
essary  on  the  ground  of  this  unity 
to  interpret  the  promise  to  Abra¬ 
ham  as  referring  to  blessings  com¬ 
ing  through  redemption,  83 ;  we 
are  compelled  to  interpret  history 
before  Abraham  as  referring  to 
redemption,  84;  compelled  to  do 
the  same  as  to  the  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Israelites,  84  ;  certain 
characteristics  of  the  promise  to 
Abraham  as  proof  of  its  divine  ori¬ 
gin,  85  ;  a  promise  of  blessedness 
to  man,  85  ;  the  blessing  promised 
not  one  of  mere  fancy,  but  to  be 
tactically  realized,  86;  the  Old 
Testament  proved  thereby  to  be 
divine,  87  ;  the  whole  human  fam¬ 
ily  to  receive  blessings  through 
Abraham’s  posterity,  88 ;  the  prom¬ 
ise  recognizes  the  idea  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  religion,  90 ;  polytheism 
essentially  divisive,  91 ;  this  bless¬ 
ing  realized  through  the  agency  of 
a  people  chosen  by  God,  92  ;  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  life  and  institutions  of 
the  Israelites  able,  aside  from  this 
divine  promise,  to  account  for  the 
blessings  it  is  to  give  to  mankind, 
93 ;  a  reach  of  thought  shown  in 
the  promise  which  could  not  have 
.  been  less  than  divine,  94  ;  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  Israelites  only  a 
special  application  of  a  general 
principle,  95 ;  the  Israelites  a 
church  to  which  was  entrusted  the 
true,  religion,  97. 

Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  arfi(;le 
on,  by  Prof.  J.  I\l.  Hoppin,  642. 

Mead,  Prof.  Charles  M.,  articles  by, 
207,  315.  Letter  to  the  Editor, 
679. 

Means,  Rev.  J.  0.,  article  by,  529. 

More  Recent  Works  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  article  on,  by  Charles  M. 
Mead,  207  ;  Renan’s  Life  of  Christ 
less  objectionable  than  that  of 
Strauss,  207 ;  outline  of  his  view 
of  the  four  Gospels,  208 ;  statement 
of  his  general  hypothesis  respect¬ 
ing  Jesus,  209;  his  honesty  not 
above  suspicion,  211  ;  Schleier- 
machcr’s  Life  of  Jesus,  212;  its 
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gcnoral  cliaractcristics,  212;  most 
noticealile  points  in  the  author’s 
view  of  Clirist’s  life,  212  ;  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  tlie  miracles  of  Christ,  214; 
his  account  of  the  sufferings  and 
deatli  of  Christ,  214 ;  Schenkel’s 
Characferbild  Jesii,  21G;  attempts 
to  make  tlie  life  of  Christ  thorough¬ 
ly  comprehensible,  21G;  accepts 
Ilolzmann’s  investigations  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  biography  of 
Christ,  21G;  considers  Clnist  a 
mere  man,  217;  rejects  miracles, 
218 ;  Christ’s  life  not  made  com¬ 
prehensible,  218;  the  moral  earn¬ 
estness  of  the  book  deserves  rec¬ 
ognition,  219;  design  of  Strauss 
in  the  new  edition  of  his  work,  220 ; 
his  expectation  of  the  future  gen¬ 
eral  ( urrcncy  of  his  book  not 
wholly  groundless,  221 ;  folly  of 
trying  to  eradicate  the  miraculous 
element  from  revelation,  221 ;  utter 
disbelief  in  the  supernatural,  the 
form  which  rationalism  now  in¬ 
clines  to  take  222. 

N. 

Neander’s  Planting  and  Training  of 
the  Christian  Church,  noticed,  350. 

Neander's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Christian  Ethics,  noticetl,  522. 

New  England  Theology,  article  on, 
by  Daniel  T.  Fiske,  D.D.,  4G  7 ;  def¬ 
initions  of  the  term,  4G7  ;  narrow¬ 
ness,  objected  to  the  term,  4G8  ;  is 
New  England  theology  a  new  sys¬ 
tem?  4  70;  it  is  in  many  respects 
old,  472;  has  gradually  been  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  complete, 
475;  its  teachings  on  the  nature 
of  virtue,  477;  Pres.  Edwards’s 
theory  of  virtue,  478;  all  virtue 
resolvable  into  love,  480;  all  vir¬ 
tue  always  the  same,  481 ;  all  virtue 
consists  in  voluntary  acts  or  states, 
482 ;  virtue  the  highest  good  of  the 
universe,  484 ;  the  highest  good 
the  highest  happiness  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  485  ;  the  nature  of  sin,  48G  ; 
all  sin  consists  in  selfishness,  487  ; 
all  sin  consists  in  voluntary  exer¬ 
cises,  488 ;  docs  not  consist  in  the 
consequents  of  moral  a'‘ts,  488  ; 
nor  in  anything  which  precedes 
them,  489 ;  not  in  involuntary  acts 


from  which  voluntary  acts  proceed 
490 ;  not  in  involuntary  dispositions’ 
491  ;  disposition  used  in  three 
senses,  491  ;  original  sin,  494  ;  the 
Princeton  theory  of  original  sin, 

494  ;  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  • 
that  sin  consists  in  moral  acts  alone 

495  ;  Pres.  Edwards’s  modification 
of  the  old  theory,  495 ;  views  of 
Ilopk i  n s,  4  9 8 ;  D  r.  E me rson’s  vi e ws, 
501  ;  views  of  later  theologians, 
501  ;  natural  ability,  503  ;  distinc¬ 
tion  between  natural  and  moral 
ability,  504  ;  sinners  have  no  moral 
ability,  505  ;  liavc  full  natural  abil¬ 
ity,  50G ;  difTcrcnce  between  the 
views'of  New  England  divines  and 
the  old  doctrine,  508 ;  Edwards  held 
that  sinners  have  natural  ability 
and  powet:to  use  it,  509  ;  the  oppo¬ 
sition  which  his  views  met  with  a 
proof  of  this,  509  ;  the  carefulness 
with  which  he  asserts  that  moral 
inability  consists  in  mere  want  of 
will,  509 ;  natural  inability  and 
moral  essentially  different,  510; 
natural  inability  a  real  inability, 
510  ;  capacity  to  know  God  not  an 
incapable  capacity,  510  ;  regenera¬ 
tion,  5G8  ;  a  change  from  holy  ex¬ 
ercises  to  sinful  exercises,  569  ;  is 
the  sinner  active  or  passive  in  re¬ 
generation  ?  573 ;  does  the  Holy 
Spirit  act  directly  on  the  soul  or 
by  means  of  the  truth  ?  575 ;  atone¬ 
ment,  577  ;  the  nature  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  578 ;  the  design  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  579  ;  it  was  not  designed  to 
satisfy  distributive  justice,  579  ;  it 
was  designed  to  satisfy  general  jus¬ 
tice,  580 ;  the  death  of  Christ  a 
substitute  for  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  580 ;  decrees,  584  ;  New  Eng¬ 
land  divines  accept  the  ordinary 
statements  in  the  old  Calvinistic 
symbols  on  this  subject,  584;  to 
decree  the  existence  of  sin  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  character  of 
God,  585 ;  not  inconsistent  with 
man’s  free  moral  agency,  586. 

P. 

Parker,  Theodore,  Life  and  Corres¬ 
pondence  of,  article  on,  by  H.  Lin¬ 
coln,  D.D.,  588 

Peabody,  A.  P.,  D.D.,  article  by,  440. 
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Perking,  Rev.  Justin,  letters  from,  to 
the  Editor,  150,  681. 

Permanence  o  f  Christianity  in  the  In¬ 
tention  of  its  Founders,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on  by  Joseph  P.  Thompwn, 
D.D.,  223 ;  summary  of  Christi¬ 
anity  given  by  Paul  at  the  close  of 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  223 ; 
Christianity  asserted  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  in  the  intention  of  its  found¬ 
ers,  224;  Christianity  evidently 
from  God,  and  designed  to  be  the 
only  hope  of  the  world  as  to  moral 
progress,  224  ;  Christianity  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  a  stage  in  the 
natural  development  of  the  race, 
225 ;  the  Bible  asserted  by  some 
to  be  antiquated,  on  the  ground  of 
scientific  discoveries,  226 ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  denied  to  be  a  supernatural 
religion,  and  one  which  was  meant 
to  be  permanent,  22 7 ;  citation  from 
Coropte,  227,  from  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  227 ;  the  question  of  the  per¬ 
manence  of  Christianity  a  vital 
question,  229 ;  statement  of  the 
question,  229 ;  Christianity  not  a 
natural  development  of  human 
thought,  but  an  incoming  of  divine 
thought,  230 ;  the  apostles,  with 
one  exception,  learned  all  directly 
.from  Christ,  230 ;  an  unconscious 
preparation  for  a  purer  faith,  231 ; 
Christianity  a  development  of  Ju¬ 
daism,  232  ;  citation  from  Merivale 
in  proof,  233 ;  the  Gospel  meant 
to  oe  made  known  to  all  nations, 
234 ;  Christianity  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  adequate'  to  the 
needs  of  human  society,  235 ;  the 
Bible  ade(|uate  to  the  demands  of 
man’s  spiritual  nature  in  the  most 
advanced  stage,  236;  the  Hebrew 
portraiture  of  nature  judged  by 
Humboldt  to  be  correct,  236 ;  this 
more  and  more  confirmed  by  sci¬ 
ence,  237 ;  an  impenetrable  mys¬ 
tery  in  nature  conceded  by  ration¬ 
alists,  238 ;  Christianity  able  to 
unveil  this  mystery,  240  ;  allusion 
to  the  uncovering  of  the  statue  of 
Schiller,  240 ;  Christianity  equal 
to  the  whole  work  of  social  pro¬ 
gress  and  reform,  242  ;  proved  by 
facts,  243 ;  Christianity  equal  to 
the  work  of  political  reconstruction, 
VoL.  XXII.  No.  88.  89 


244  ;  the  need  of  the  South  in  re¬ 
gard  to  reconstruction,  245 ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  adequate  to  meet  the 
spiritual  wants  of  man  247  ;  Chris¬ 
tianity  alone  recognizes  the  moral 
condition  and  needs  of  the  human 
soul,  248 ;  the  church  should  be 
aggressive,  250. 

Phillipses  Dogmatic  Theology  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  noticed,  519. 

Potwin,  Rev.  Lemuel  S.,  article  by, 
127. 

Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  The,  by  Dr.  Fried. 
Hosse,  noticed,  694. 

R. 

Readings,  Various,  of  1  Tim.  iii.  15, 
article  on,  1. 

Religion  and  Chemistry,  article  on, 
by  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.H,  440 ; 
Prof.  Cooke’s  Religion  and  Chem¬ 
istry  characterized,  440 ;  the  work 
a  treatise  on  natural  theolog}',  440 ; 
the  argument  from  design  objected 
to  on  the  ground  of  our  ignoiance 
of  final  causes,  441 ;  knowledge  of 
final  causes  not  needed  in  oi-der  to 
prove  design,  443 ;  the  chemistry 
of  the  atmosphere  proves  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  means  to  ends,  444 ;  were 
the  atmosphere  a  simple  substance 
design  could  not  be  so  easily  in¬ 
ferred  445 ;  the  atmosphere  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  self-perpetuating  sys¬ 
tem,  447 ;  objection  drawn  from 
the  development  theoiy,  448 ;  no 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  be 
traced  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
448 ;  organic  existence  and  animal 
life  everywhere  show  creative  pur¬ 
pose,  450 ;  the  development  theory 
confounds  adaptedness  with  causa¬ 
tion,  451 ;  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  clearly  prove  design  and  a 
designing  mind,  451 ;  science  has 
shown  that  all  power  belongetli 
unto  God,  453  aoes  the  universe 
prove  the  infinity  and  eternity  of 
God  ?  454 ;  does  it  prove  the  moral 
attributes  of  God  r  455 ;  science 
proves  utilities  and  beneficent  ad¬ 
aptations,  456 ;  divine  providence 
an  article  of  natural  religion,  458 ; 
the  doctrines  which  appertain  sole¬ 
ly  to  man’s  spiritual  constitution 
intimated  in  nature,  461 ;  natural 
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theolopy  or  religion  susceptible  of 
two  different  meaning?,  464 ;  an¬ 
alysis  of  Cooke’s  ^ligioD  and 
Chemistry,  465. 

Remarks  on  Renderings  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Version  in  the  Episde  to  the 
Galatians,  article,  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
Hackett,  138;  chapter  iv.  2,  139; 
vs.  4,  139  ;  vs.  5,  139  ;  vs.  7,  9  and 

12,  140;  vs.  13,  141 ;  vs.  17  and 
18,  142;  vs.  22,  24,  and  25,  143; 
chapter  v.  3,  144  ;  vs.  12,  145  ;  vs. 

13,  15,  and  17,  146;  vs.  19,  147; 
chapter  vi.  5,  147  ;  vs.  11,  148. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  hy  Dr.  Bey- 
schlag,  noticed,  694. 

S 

Schnechnhurger's  Lectures  on  the 
New  Testament  TVmcs,  noticed,  347. 

Scriptural  Philosophy  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  and  of  Councils,  The, 
article  on,  by  Edward  Beecher. 
D.  D.,  284 ;  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  higher  system  of  which  Con¬ 
gregationalism  is  a  part,  284 ;  three 
parts  in  the  life  and  actions  of 
Christ,  285;  predictions  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  kingdom  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament,  285 ;  the  kingdom  of 
God  fully  developed  and  univer 
sal,  287  ;  the  kingdom  of  God 
does  not  abolish  civil  governments, 
288;  means  of  attaining  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  289 ;  the«e  means, 
wisely  adapted  to  the  striking 
characteristics  of  that  kingdom, 
289  ;  God  everywhere  supreme  in 
his  kingdom,  and  all  great  human 
centralizations  to  be  avoided,  290 ; 
jiarticular  churches,  not  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  one  body,  290 ;  his¬ 
torical  facts  on  which  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  rests,  291 ;  fundamental 
warrant  and  reason  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  292 ;  the  fundamental 
reason  of  Congregationalism  its  su- 
erior  fitness  to  promote  personal 
oliness,  292 ;  Congregationalism 
best  fitted  to  keep  Christians  in 
vital  contact  with  the  Bible,  292 ; 
bad  effects  of  higher  organizations, 
294 ;  these  effects  of  hierarchies, 
not  merely  imaginary,  but  histor¬ 
ical  facts,  294  ;  the  chief  iniru!:c 
to  form  such  organizations  a  long¬ 


ing  after  the  unity  of  the  choich, 
296;  Congregationalism  aims  at 
and  tends  to  bring  about  a  real 
unity,  296  ;  the  history  of  hier¬ 
archies  a  history  of  divisions,  297; 
the  power  of  the  congregational 
principle,  299  ;  congregational 
couneds,  300  ;  councils  a  mode  of 
securing  a  real  unity  of  tha  church, 
300 ;  definition  of  councils  SOI ; 
considerations  in  proof  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  power  of  councils,  301;  illus¬ 
tration  of  these  principles.  802; 
congregational  councils  different 
from  ancient  councils  after  the 
second  century,  305  ;  ideals  of 
congregat  onal  development  in 
the  future,  306  ;  division  of  local 
churches  among  higher  oigani- 
zations  will  cease,  306 ;  doctrinal 
differences  removed,  307 ;  increase 
of  patience  of  thought,  308;  the 
production  of  intelligent,  self-gov¬ 
erned  people,  309;  sanctification 
of  all  departments  of  society,  310; 
necessity  of  the  highest  degrees  of 
holiness  and  communion  with  God, 
311 ;  this  holiness  to  be  extended 
to  all  depa’^tments  of  human  action, 
312;  the  divine  laws  of  unity  to 
be  regarded,  313. 

Sears.  Pres.  Barnas,  article  by,  251 ; 

Shemitic  and  Indo-Germanic  Races 
in  their  Relation  to  Religion  and 
Science,  by  Grau,  noticed,  172. 

Simon,  Dr.  D.  W.,  article  by,  353. 

Son  of  God,  The,  article  on,  by  W. 
S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  620;  God  and  man, 
the  two  great  subjects  of  human 
thought,  620 ;  Christ  called  the 
Son  of  God  most  frequently  in 
John’s  Gospel,  620  ;  styled  the  Son 
of  God  in  an  altogether  peculiar 
way,  622  ;  the  title  implies  peculiar 
nearness  to  God,  623  ;  Christ  the 
Son  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense  in 
his  higher  nature,  624  ;  wonderful 
ways  wherein  this  higher  filial  r^ 
lation  was  expressed  during  his 
humiliation,  626  ;  the  Son  of  God 
the  image  of  God,  629 ;  Christ  the 
eternal  word  of  God,  630  ;  the  Son 
of  God  the  representative  of  the 
Father,  633  ;  the  Son  of  God  real¬ 
ly  and  truly  God,  636  ;  the  general 
teachings  of  the  Bible  show  that 
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Christ  is  really  God,  637 ;  his  char¬ 
acter  superhuman,  638  ;  Christ  a 
perfect  type  and  pattern,  640 ;  the 
religion  of  Christ  the  means  by 
which  perfection  is  to  be  reached, 
640. 

Son  of  Man,  The,  article  on,  by  W. 
S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  51 ;  the  name 
found  only  in  the  Gospels  and  in 
the  Acts,  51  ;  applied  only  by 
Christ  to  himself,  51 ;  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  use  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  52 ;  reference  to  Daniel  vii. 
13,  import  of  the  phrase,  55 ;  it 
implies  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  55  ; 
proof  of  his  humanity,  56  ;  he  was 
not  only  a  man  but  the  man,  58 ; 
he  had  no  individual  idiosyncrasies, 
59  ;  he  had  no  prejudices,  60 ;  he 
was  a  model  man,  61 ;  exhibited 
all  human  virtues  in  a  perfect  form, 
61 ;  he  was  the  representative  man, 
63 ;  he  was  a  friend  of  man,  65 ; 
originally  he  was  more  than  human, 
68 ;  lessons  of  practical  wisdom 
suggested  by  this  idea  of  the  Son 
of  Min,  69;  it  throws  light  on 
many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  69  ;  the  prophecies  con¬ 
tained  in  Genesis  lii.  and  in  Psalm 
viii.,  70 ;  passages  that  had  refer¬ 
ence  originally  to  David  and  Solo¬ 
mon,  71 ;  danger  of  undervaluing 
the  human  side  of  our  religion, 
72 ;  reference  to  the  negro  ques¬ 
tion,  73 ;  not  sufficient  prominence 
given  io  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  74  ;  sacredness  of  our  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  76. 

Sprague'.i  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  noticed,  526. 

Subslilul ionary  Sufferings,  by  Dr.  H. 
Schultz,  noticed,  690. 

Supernatural,  Marks  of  the,  in  God’s 
Promise  to  Abraham,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  S.  Harris,  79. 

T. 

Temptation,  The,  article  on  by  Rev. 
Lemuel  S.  Pot  win,  127 ;  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  Christ  the  real  theme  of 
Milton’s  Paradise  Regained,  127  ; 
the  primary  design  of  Satan  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  Jesus  was  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  sense  the  Son  of  God,  127; 
M  lion’s  account  of  the  temptation, 


128  ;  Neander’s  theory  of  the  temp¬ 
tation,!  30  ;  Olshausen’s  theory,!  30 ; 
Eilicott’s,  131 ;  the  significance  of 
each  of  the  three  temptations,  132  ; 
the  main  design  of  the  tempter  in 
the  first  temptation  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  our  Lord’s  sonship  and  divin¬ 
ity,  133 ;  such  a  temptation  ex¬ 
ceedingly  natural,  133 ;  such  a 
temptation  very  severe,  134  ;  not 
likely  that  Jesus  would  perform 
any  miracle  at  the  devil’s  bidding, 
134  ;  the  first  temptation  to  be  n*- 
garded  as  a  specimen,  134 ;  the 
method  pursued  in  the  second 
temptation  different  from  the  first, 
135;  the  third  temptation  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  all  temptations  like  the 
first  and  second,  137 ;  Christ’s 
temptation  does  not  lie  beyond  the 
scope  of  human  sympathies,  138. 

Tholuck's  History  of  Rationalism,  no¬ 
ticed,  621. 

Ihompson,  Joseph  P.,  D.D.,  articles 
by,  223,  679. 

Tongues,  The  Gift  of,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  D.  Green,  99. 

Tyler,  W.  S.,  Prof,  articles  by,  51, 
620. 

W. 

Ward,  Rev.  W.  H.,  article  by,  1 . 

Webster’s  Dictionary,  new  edition, 
noticed,  166. 

What  is  the  True  Conception  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Worship  f  article  on,  by  Rev. 
J.  O.  Means,  529  ;  importance  at¬ 
tached  by  Paul  to  the  place  of 
worship,  529  ;  his  scrupulosity  per¬ 
haps  blamed,  530;  definition  of 
worship,  531;  right  conceptions  of 
God  should  be  entertained,  531 ; 
the  form  of  expression  should  be 
appropriate,  531 ;  duty  of  worship, 
532 ;  it  arises  from  a  just  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  and  of  our  relations  to 
him,  532 ;  worship  necessary  for 
our  good,  534  ;  the  importance  of 
worship  shown  in  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  and  contents  of  the  Bible,  534 ; 
spirituality'  of  worship,  535  ;  spirit¬ 
uality  of  worship  does  not  imply 
that  places  and  seasons  may  not  be 
considered  as  sacred,  636  ;  we  ne¬ 
cessarily  assign  to  Go<l  a  locality, 
537  ;  spirituality  does  not  abrog.ite 
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set  forms  of  worship,  539  ;  forms 
of  spiritual  worship  ma^  vary,  540 ; 
new  sacraments  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament,  541 ;  twofold 
danger  of  making  too  much  of 
forms,  and  doing  away  with  them 
entirely,  542  ;  conceptions  and 
emotions  that  demand  expression 
in  Christian  worship,  544 ;  distinc¬ 
tive  recognition  of  Grod  in  Christ, 
544 ;  the  feelings  which  arise  in 
View  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  of 
the  divine  attributes,  545  ;  the  idea 

•  of  homage  and  the  expression  of 
gratitude  and  praise,  penitence  and 
ntith,  546 ;  love  and  joy  in  view  of 
salvation,  547  ;* appropriate  forms 
for  expressing  Christian  feeling  in 
worship,  549 ;  prayer  and  praise 
in  vocal  and  musical  expression, 
549  ;  singing  and  music  needed  in 
the  largest  measure,  550;  lan¬ 
guage  only  an  inferior  sort  of  mu- 
uc,  551 ;  presentation  of  offerings 
to  be  recognized  as  an  act  of  the 
most  elevated  Christian  worship, 
552 ;  in  the  ancient  economy  ofler- 
ings  were  prominent  in  divine 
service,  553 ;  offerings  a  part  of 
public  worship  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  553 ;  the  spirit  of  benevo¬ 
lence  as  developed  under  the  gos¬ 
pel,  555 ;  reading  and  meditation  in 
the  Word  of  God  a  part  of  worship, 
556  ;  preaching  as  related  to  wor¬ 
ship,  557;  preaching,  reading  the 
Bible,  558 ;  preaching  makes  the 
worshipper  sensible  of  the  presence 
of  God,  558 ;  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  supper  the  culminating 
point  of  worship,  560;  the  Lord’s 
supper,  564. 

WisenmanrCs  Hbftoryof  Jesus  accord¬ 
ing  to  Matthew  its  own  Evidence, 
noticed,  520. 

Woolsey's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  International  Law,  noticed,  1 74. 

Works  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Andrews, 
177 ;  identity  of  Christ  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  177 ;  J.  N.  Sepp’s  Leben 
Jesm  179 ;  all  pagan  religions 
symbolic,  and  find  meir  explana¬ 
tion  in  Christ,  180;  Sepp  fails  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  svmbols 


of  paganism,  180 ;  devotes  less  at* 
tention  to  geography  than  to  chro¬ 
nology,  181 ;  his  work  compara¬ 
tively  valueless  as  regards  the 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  182; 
Friedlieb’s  Geschichte  des  Lebens 
Jesu  Chrisd,  183  ;  his  chronology, 
183 ;  his  work  on  the  whole  use¬ 
ful,  183  Bucher’s  Das  Lehen 
Jesu  Christ!,  184 ;  Fatritius’s  de 
Evangefiis  Libri  Tres,  184  ;  its 
great  amount  of  patristic  learning, 
185 ;  ample  proof  of  progress  m 
the  work,  186 ;  Ewald’s  Geschichte 
Christus  und  Seiner  Zeit,  186 ; 
outline  of  his  theory  of  the  ori^n 
of  the  Gospels,  187 ;  his  Life  of 
Christ  necessarily  unsatisfactory 
and  defective,  188 ;  not,  however, 
without  value,  189;  Hase’s  Das 
Leben  Jesu,  190 ;  assumes  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  191 ;  little 
to  choose  between  Hase  and 
Strauss,  192;  inferior  to  Ewald  in 
depth  and  earnestness  of  character, 
193  ;  Clarke’s  translation  of  the 
work,  1 93 ;  Lichtenstein’s  Lebens- 
geschichte  des  Herrn  Jesu  Chriiti, 
1 94 ;  essentially  unlike  the  works 
of  Hase  and  specially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  clergymen,  194;  gives 
much  attention  to  chronology,  194; 
the  author’s  obligations  to  Prof. 
Hofman  ofElangen,  195;  Ebrard’s 
Kritik  des  Evangelischen  Ges- 
chichte,  195 ;  his  work  decidedly 

Colemic,  195;  his  chronology,  196; 

is  examination  of  various  critical 
theories,  198;  Hofman’s  Das  Le¬ 
ben  Jesu  nach  des  Apokryphen, 
199  ;  contrast  between  the  true 
and  the  a[)ochryphal  Gospels,  200 ; 
much  reason  for  gratitude  to  Ger¬ 
man  scholars,  202 ;  pride  of  lite¬ 
rary  reputation  evinced  by  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  even  upon  theological 
subjects,  203 ;  grauual  approach 
to  surer  results  as  it  regai^  the 
life  of  Christ,  203 ;  discrepancies 
between  the  Evangelists  fast  dis¬ 
appearing,  205. 

Worship,  True  Conception  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  article  on,  529. 

Wrath  of  God,  The,  by  Dr.  F.  Weber. 
noticed,  346. 


